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THE MARKETING OF ARGENTINA’S WHEAT 


By CARROLL K. MICHENER 


S IS likely to be the case 

with a “new country,” Ar- 

gentina’s marketing facili- 

ties have been hard pressed 
kiss to keep pace with agricul- 
tural production. Railroads have spread 
rapidly over the fertile pampas and 
ports have grown miraculously, but still 
there is need for further and continuous 
development to meet increasing require- 
ments. Some of the country’s grain 
handling facilities are a model for the 
rest of the world, and others belong to 
dark ages in the history of transporta- 
tion. 

In general, shipping is on a high plane 
of efficiency. Argentina seems to have 
made the most of her natural advantages. 
Rivers are not neglected as they are in 
the United States, and the Plate, Uru- 
guay and Parand do their full share of 
work in marketing the country’s prod- 
ucts. Ports are numerous, and located 
at points comparatively near the great 
grain growing regions. The average rail- 
road haul, therefore, is much less than 
that of the United States or Canada. 

There is a continuous demand for ex- 
tension of the railway systems into new- 
ly developing territories, but in general 
the grain raising districts are well sup- 
plied with rail transportation. Defi- 
ciencies in the long chain from ranch to 
consumer lie principally near the be- 
ginning of the movement. The country 
elevator familiar to the northern hemi- 


sphere is lacking in Argentina. In its 
place, when there is anything at all, is 
the galpon, a sheet iron or corrugated 
metal warehouse. Most railway stations 
in the wheat regions have from one to 
three, each holding from two thousand 
to four thousand tons of cereals, bagged. 
A majority of these warehouses are 
owned by the -railteads, although there 
are some the proprietors of which are 
private individuals or associations. 

The Argentine farmer, generally speak- 
ing, does not deliver his own grain to 
the railroad stations. This is done by 
contractors, or by buyers who purchase 
grain on the ground and hire carts to 
haul it to the railway. In recent times 
the motor truck has been introduced to 
some extent, but the bulk of the grain 
is still hauled by the great, picturesque 
carts that make farming operations in 
the Argentine so distinctive in character. 
Usually these conveyances have two huge 
wheels, but there is also a four-wheeled 
wagon requiring four- and _six-horse 
teams. 

The handling of sacks at the railway 
stations entails heavy labor, and this is 
accomplished principally by very husky 
Italian laborers, whose task consists in 
lifting them from the wagons into the 
warehouses, or into huge pyramids along- 
side the tracks when warehouse facilities 


are overcrowded. From the stacks or 
warehouses the sacks must be moved 
once more into the cars. The Italian 
laborer is distinguished from his fellows, 
not only by his complexion.and general 
cast of countenance, but by his supply of 
bologna sausage that is always with him, 
ready to be washed down his throat by 
generous quantities of red wine squirted 
in a dexterous manner from the mouth 
of a leather bottle. 

The lack of granaries on farms and of 
elevators at country railway stations is 
responsible each year for a considerable 
loss from the effects of weather. There 
has been some experimentation with ele- 
vators of the North American type, but 
early failures somewhat discouraged any 
extensive improvements of this kind. 
The Argentine farmer appears to prefer 
storing his wheat on the ground in sacks, 
perhaps covered by a tarpaulin, rather 
than to pay elevator charges, although 
it might easily be demonstrated that the 
damages caused each year through lack 
of suitable protection to grain after har- 
vest would exceed the cost of properly 
warehousing it. 

Responsibility, however, does not lie 
entirely with the wheat grower. He is 
usually a tenant, very largely at the 
mercy of landlord and wheat buyer. The 
middleman squeezes him hard on one 


hand and the absentee landlord on the 
other. The latter has no great interest 
in how the farmer gets his wheat to mar- 
ket, his concern being solely in the col- 
lection of rent. It is almost impossible, 
therefore, to enlist farm capital in an 
elevator enterprise. The landlord is in- 
different and the tenant usually without 
sufficient means. The result is that there 
are only three country elevators in the 
entire republic, these being recent enter- 
prises in the district tributary to the 
port of Rosario. 

The interest of the wheat grower in 
elevator storage is further limited by the 
established practice of threshing and 
hauling. As already stated, the trans- 
portation of grain from farm to railroad 
station is done as a rule by contractors 
or buyers. Frequently the buyer is also 
the thresher. ‘Fhe tenant’s limited capi- 
tal makes impossible the co-operative 
threshing familiar to the United States, 
and very often he is at the mercy of 
the thresher, who refuses to handle his 
crop until an agreement has been made 
for its sale, usually to the advantage of 
the man who owns the machinery. 

Too much emphasis can scarcely be 
put upon the extraordinary advantages 
offered by the Argentine rivers. The 
Plate, which is something like one hun- 
dred miles wide at its mouth, is formed 
by the confluence of two other streams, 
the Parand and the Uruguay. 

(Continued on page 1099.) 
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Dock Laborers at Lunch Along the Waterfront at Buenos Aires 
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Grain Elevators of the Central Argentine Railway at Buenos Aires 

















Wheat Under Tarpaulins Ready to Go Aboard Ship at Bahia Blanca, Argentina 
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PERPETUATING “ALL RISKS” 

The Northwestern Miller is glad to 
give space in its columns to the courteous 
communication which follows. 

Insurance Company or NortH AMERICA, 
Puitapvetpuia, November 27, 1922. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Our attention has been directed 
to your issue of November 15, 1922, in 
which appears a full page advertisement 
regarding “all risks” flour insurance, as 
well as an editorial drawing attention to 
and supporting the views which this ad- 
vertisement sets forth. 

The advertisement and the editorial 
convey the very clear impression that if 
the firm of F. H. Price & Company 
cease operations, millers will be unable 
to secure protection on their export ship- 
ments under the “all risks” clause. 

This is not in accordance with the facts 
in the case. The insurance of flour 
against all risks is open to every under- 
writer who cares to enter the field, and 
who is willing and able to erect an or- 
ganization which will give flour export- 
ers the service which the business re- 
quires and which they are entitled to 
have. 

The Insurance Company of North 
America provides. such service wholly 
distinct and apart from that of F. H. 
Price & Company’s organization, and it 
is consequently immaterial to us and to 
our customers whether Messrs. F. H. 
Price & Company’s organization con- 
tinues to function or not. We have been 
engaged in the flour business for many 
years and are fully equipped to handle 
and pay, and do handle and pay, claims 
for our clients throughout the world in 
a prompt and satisfactory manner. 

As you have considered this matter of 
sufficient importance to receive editorial 
mention, we believe that you will consid- 
er it proper to give appropriate public- 
ity to the facts in the case as outlined 
above. 

Yours truly, 
BENJAMIN -RusH, 
President. 

The Northwestern Miller has no doubt 
whatever of the sincerity and good faith 
of the assurance given by Mr. Rush in 
the foregoing, but, while it may be im- 
material to the Insurance Company of 
North America whether the Price organi- 
zation continues to function or not, this 
journal must reiterate, despite Mr. 
Rush’s protestations to the contrary, 
that the continuation of the supervisory 
service maintained by this organization 
is essential to exporting millers. 

With all deference to the writer of this 
communication, The Northwestern Miller 
must hold that the question of protecting 
the export flour trade is one that con- 
cerns the milling industry, rather than 
any insurance company, however strong 
its resources may be, or however favor- 
able may be its present intentions to- 
ward the perpetuation of “all risks” in- 
surance. It insists that millers would 
be ill advised to permit the Price organi- 
zation to be discontinued for lack of suf- 
ficient revenue to maintain it, in the ex- 
pectation that, thereafter, the insurance 
companies, now operating independently 
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of it, could sufficiently supervise and pro- 
tect their interests. 

In respect of “all risks” insurance they 
would be in a position similar to that 
which would exist in fire insurance were 
they to withdraw from the millers’ mu- 
tuals, thereby compelling the latter to 
retire from the field. The stock com- 
panies are now meeting the rates of the 
mutuals, but years ago, as the trade 
well knows, the former charged exorbi- 
tant rates on flour mill insurance, The 
mill mutuals came into existence and 
cut existing rates in half; the stock 
companies necessarily met the competi- 
tion, but, if millers deserted the mutuals, 
there is little doubt that old conditions 
as to rates would, sooner or later, be re- 
stored, at least to a very considerable 
degree. 

Mr. Rush reasons, logically enough, 
from the standpoint of an insurance 
man; he sees conditions as of today in 
the light of rates and competition for 
business on conditions only made pos- 
sible by the faithful service, rendered 
years ago, by Herbert Bradley and his 
successors, and continued in operation 
since. This organization means not only 
insurance, in the ordinary sense, but also 
a constant battle for good transportation 
service and the maintenance of machin- 
ery for prompt and full measurement of 
losses and their payment. The losses of 
Mr. Rush’s own company are doubtless 
adjusted by the methods and formulas 
created by Mr. Bradley, and adapted 
from time to time by his successor. 

If Mr. Rush’s claim that the. Price 
organization is superfluous be admitted, 
it follows that every European journey 
made in behalf of the trade by Herbert 
Bradley and by Mr. Price, and all of 
the work done by them in the past thirty 
years, have been waste motion. Hardly 
any exporting miller will maintain this. 
If, on the contrary, the work has been of 
benefit to the trade, then the interests 
of the millers lie with the organization 
which has paid the bill for the service. 
Unless the efforts of Messrs. Bradley 
and Price are to be reckoned at naught, 
those underwriters and their agents who 
have nothing to do with it have, if any, 
a secondary claim on the milling in- 
dustry. 

Assuredly a machine for supervising 
the export flour transportation move- 
ment is a good thing, even if it were just 
being created, instead of having been 
established in 1893. The underwriters 
should have special surveyors and ad- 
justers at the principal ports, and there 
should be a trade instrumentality to pro- 
tect shipments of flour against abuse, 
and to co-operate with millers and im- 
porters. 

‘It is perfectly proper that such an 
agency should be maintained by pro- 
rata payments from underwriters’ pre- 
miums and a percentage of the broker- 
ages earned by their agents. Since the 
traffic pays it, there can be no more 
equitable form gf distributing the cost. 
What, after all, is the objection, and 
why should not outside companies and 
their agents and brokers participate? 
Why, if they refuse to do so, should 
not millers place their accounts exclu- 


sively with those who are willing to 
share in the expense of maintaining the 
service? 

If the answer be that the service is 
of no value, The Northwestern Miller, 
and many exporting millers who have 
had opportunity to investigate the actual 
facts, will flatly deny the assertion. It 
is of value, and of great value. So great 
that, were it to cease, in the judgment of 
this journal, which has fought for the ex- 
port flour trade for more than forty 
years, it would ultimately prevent the 
continuation of “all risks” insurance on 
flour at less than prohibitory rates. 

An ordinary marine insurance broker, 
concerned only with competition in his 
business, may honestly think that his un- 
derwriters and his policy are sufficient 
in themselves. “All risks” is, however, 
peculiar in that it requires some one to 
negotiate agreements with importers and 
carriers. For instance, consignees in 
London receive five shillings per two hun- 
dred and eighty pound sack for caked 
bags. In Leith they receive two shillings 
and six pence, in Liverpool four shillings, 
on the Continent seven and one half per 
cent. Why do these apparently arbi- 
trary figures exist? Because somebody 
has negotiated them and they have been 
agreed to. 

In the United States, all railroads, 
when paying damage claims on export 
flour, allow forty cents per one hundred 
and forty pounds for caked bags. Again 
this apparently arbitrary figure has been 
negotiated and agreed to, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved of such agreements. By reason of 
their existence any and all underwriters 
benefit, but the Price organization has 
negotiated them. This system of service 
is of general and wide use to the milling 
industry. It is long established and, as 
an institution, has its value, apart from 
the individual who manages it and who 
can be succeeded by others who will still 
carry on a co-operative work. 

Of course, millers can now obtain “all 
risks” insurance from existing and re- 
sponsible companies which decline to 
pay any part jof maintaining this old- 
established and fully recognized service. 
This is simple » but, in the end, 
if their lack of support sfould prove so 
great as to cause its discontinuance, the 
trade will have nothing but insurance, 
with the underwriters fixing the pre- 
mium, paying the losses as they see fit or 
as they are forced to pay. It will be 
certain to lose the cumulative effect of 
all the long continued co-operative ef- 
fort which hardly any one acquainted 
with the facts will deny has been of great 
value. . 

The Northwestern Miller repeats, it is 
glad to receive and publish Mr. Rush’s 
letter; its receipt has given opportunity 
to present additional reasons for main- 
taining the Price organization. If there 
be any more insurance officials who feel 
that the attitude of this journal on the 
subject has been biased and unfair, and 
who desire publicity for their views, 
their communications will be equally wel- 
come and will receive due consideration. 
The Northwestern Miller is willing to 
discuss this subject, if need be, “until 
the cows come home,” being convinced 
that the more it is investigated the more 
clear it will appear that the Price organi- 
zation should be maintained by the ex- 
porting millers, and that to permit it to 
discontinue for lack of adequate support 
would be to reject as worthless the ex- 
periences of the past and add another 
handicap to the export flour trade. 
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ETHICS IN COMPETITION 

In the ordinary course of competition 
there is ample scope for every miller to 
build up the quality and reputation of 
his own goods through fair and straight- 
forward methods. It is a rare and un- 
usual type of miller who is not prepared 
to declare with fervor that his flour is 
the best on earth. Once that is said, 
nothing whatever is added by attempts 
to show that the product of the competing 
miller is no better than it should be. 
What thus applies to each miller in his 
own direct selling efforts applies with 
equal force to the profitless accusation 
and counter accusation by soft wheat 
millers, at least two sections of millers 
of hard wheats, and millers in the moun- 
tains, on the coasts and wherever else 
there are millers. 

If the accusations so easily made are 
true, their force as selling argument for 
competition is discounted in advance by 
the widespread knowledge about every 
crop which the whole trade has while the 
wheat is yet being harvested. If, as is 
usually the case, they are not true, their 
circulation is even less worth while; for 
in plain misrepresentation no one man 
or any district can hope permanently to 
excel another. 

If the soft winter wheat crop is char- 
acteristically high in ash and subnormal 
in vitamines, the trade sooner or later 
will find it out without the aid of the 
volunteer and interested informant; if 
the wheat of the Southwest is unusually 
low in protein and yellow as the paint on 
a barn, no one is going to get that in- 
formation to the trade body any more 
promptly than the product itself will 
convey it. If northwestern farmers have 
ceased to grow bread wheat and are de- 
voting their entire acreage to producing 
durum and wild mustard, the flour trade 
will know about it before the salesman 
from Slander & Backbite can get around 
to spread his news. 

The whole business of substituting at- 
tacks on competitors for clean salesman- 
ship is stupid and profitless. More than 
that, it is fair to say that no small part 
of the responsibility for the present nar- 
row margin between wheat cost and flour 
selling prices is due to this lower stand- 
ard of sales ethics. It has been a marked 
characteristic of this milling year, and 
has been accompanied by constant efforts 
to undersell, to show somebody up, to 
succeed, if it may be called success, at 
the expense of some one else. 

The Northwestern Miller does not be- 
lieve that milling executives, the indus- 
try’s captains, directly animate this. Al- 
most without exception they are clean 
men with high ideals. The trouble begins 
in the sales divisions, in “selling letters,” 
in the selling talks of travelling salesmen, 
out in the field where buyers are auditors 
and spectators. However, much of what 
goes on must be known to the heads of 
the milling ehterprises and has their tacit 
consent; and to that extent they are re- 
sponsible and to blame. Selling forces 
are not to be held accountable for using 
the nearest weapon at hand if they know 
their chief is willing to look at the sales 
book first and the methods used after- 
wards. So, in the end, the trade’s lead- 
ers are the ones at fault and the ones 
who must be looked to, to put an end to 
this vicious practice of discrediting com- 
petitors. 

The milling industry is‘too great and 
has too many millions at stake to experi- 
ment with internal warfare. It can, 
with little effort, secure sufficient trouble 
for itself without bidding for it with 
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family quarrels and dissensions. The 
products of every section and of every 
well-conducted mill will find a market 
on their honest merits, and no trade field 
will be extended by slandering competi- 
tion. The question as to who is first at 
fault may well be put aside in favor of 
the question of who will be first to quit. 

The trying period of liquidation so re- 
cently ended, if indeed it is entirely 
ended, should have shown every miller 
that milling needs all of its resources to 
maintain itself in healthy condition of 
body and mind. It has no energy to 
spare for spite and slander, luxuries 
which may perhaps be indulged in when 
times are good and profits fat, but which 
have no place when conditions demand 
that the whole industry stand as nearly as 
possible a unit for the common defense 
against adversity. Every miller has ample 
enemies to overcome in unfavorable con- 
ditions outside the industry; he has no 
need to create new ones among his neigh- 
bors and associates. 





CONDONING LAWLESSNESS 


An unusual advertisement recently ap- 
peared in a local newspaper. It was ad- 
dressed “To The American People.” 
There was no signature attached to it 
and no clue as to the identity of the 
person responsible for it, except this un- 
assuming statement at the bottom of the 
displayed type: “This message inserted 
and paid for by one who sincerely agrees 
with it.” 

Whoever caused this prominent adver- 
tisement to be printed, and paid the con- 
siderable amount it must have cost, had 
the welfare of his country and its citi- 
zens at heart, and did that which was 
praiseworthy. He sounded thereby the 
keynote of all the trouble and distress 
throughout the land now being caused 
by the illicit traffic in liquor. This is a 
subject pertinent to this journal, be- 
cause it reaches a class of men who are 
influential in their communities, and some 
of whom, doubtless thoughtlessly, are 
perhaps guilty of spreading the conta- 
gion of lawlessness through their laxity, 
or their attitude of easy-going com- 
placency toward law-breakers. 

The advertisement referred to was 
simply the publication of a statement 
unanimously adopted by the Judicial 
Section, composed only of judges, of 
the American Bar Association at its an- 
nual convention held in Cincinnati on 
August $1, 1921. This was as follows: 


The Judicial Section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, venturing to 
speak for all the judges, wishes to 
express this warning to the Ameri- 
can people: 

Reverence for law and enforce- 
ment of law depend mainly upon 
ideals and customs of those who oc- 
cupy the vantage ground of life in 
business and society. 

The people of the United States, 
by solemn constitutional and statu- 
tory enactment, have undertaken to 
suppress the age-long evil of the 
liquor traffic. 

When, for the gratification of their 
appetites, or the promotion of their 
interests, lawyers, bankers, mer- 
chants and manufacturers, and so- 
cial leaders, both men and women, 
disobey and scoff at this law, or any 
other law, they are aiding the cause 
of anarchy and promoting mob vio- 
lence, robbery and homicide; they 
are sowing dragon’s teeth, and they 
need not be surprised when they find 
that no judicial or pclice authority 
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can save our country or humanity 
from reaping the harvest. 


This is strong language, but it is the 
absolute truth, and men who condone 
infractions of the law in respect of 
liquor, under the impression that thereby 
they are merely engaging in a slight 
peccadillo, a rather humorous and en- 
tirely harmless bit of risk, which con- 
cerns only themselves and their individual 
tastes, and merely expresses their con- 
tempt for prohibitory legislation in gen- 
eral, should seriously consider it. 

They should, in all honesty, ask them- 
selves, frankly, if they are not as guilty 
of crime as any of the wretched men who 
are daily being arrested, fined or im- 
prisoned for violating the law. Honest- 
ly answered, this question can lead but 
to one conclusion in any open mind: 
morally they are equally guilty; they 
are even more guilty because, by reason 
of their position, they are able to pro- 
tect themselves from punishment. 

It is not the extent of the illicit traffic 
in liquor that is amazing; as long as 
there are large profits in it, desperate 
and depraved men will be found willing 
to take the risk, and a certain number 
of people will buy their contraband. 
The amazing and the deplorable thing is 
the widespread moral turpitude shown 
by people, outwardly reputable and re- 
spectable, men of standing and otherwise 
of unquestioned probity, occupying re- 
sponsible and, sometimes, high positions, 
socially, financially or in business or pro- 
fessional life, in their attitude, and some 
times in their actions concerning the 
liquor law. This aspect of the matter 
is fairly sickening. 

This is what discourages and brings to 
little the efforts of those who are en- 
deavoring to enforce, not only this, but 
other laws, and without the tacit sup- 
port of this element, the moral encour- 
agement and backing it affords them, the 
law-breakers would find it impossible to 
continue their iniquitous business. They, 
indeed, are mainly responsible for the 
murders, robberies and other crimes 
committed in the course of illicit liquor 
trading, although such an imputation 
would be most indignantly denied by 
them. 

The poor devil who, tempted by 
large profits, takes the risks, is the 
guilty one; their part in the criminal 
business, with all it implies, and this is 
much, is only that of the innocent and 
highly respectable person who, after the 
liquor has passed through various agen- 
cies of distribution, merely takes his 
quiet drink of it, winking one eye humor- 
ously and finding added piquancy to his 
glass in the thought that the law has been 
thwarted. 

The moral perversity of this type of 
man is strange and unaccountable. He 
believes, or declares he believes, in main- 
taining and supporting the law; if he 
has children he tries to teach them to 
observe it, and he hopes they will develop 
into reputable and law-abiding citizens. 
No one will deny the statement of the 
Judicial Section of the American Bar 
Association that “the people of the Unit- 
ed States, by solemn constitutional and 
statutory enactment, have undertaken to 
suppress the age-long evil of the liquor 
traffic,” nor that prohibition is the law 
of the land, just as much as the laws 
against counterfeiting, or stealing, or 
murder. Because a man of this type, 
however, does not approve of this par- 
ticular law, or because he regards it as an 
interference with his personal liberty and 
therefore intolerable, he proposes to 











evade it when he can, to make light of it, 
to sneer and scoff at it, and covertly 
to aid and abet those engaged in break- 
ing it. 

He considers it a merry jest to make 
light of the activities of the bootlegger, 
although in the course of his trade the 
latter makes light of murder, violence 
and robbery. To him it is an excruciat- 
ingly clever thing to get hold of “a case 
of the real old stuff” brought to his use 
by devious and criminal ways, and to 
regale his friends secretly and in high 
glee with its contents. It is a fine, bold, 
amusing thing to do, and he looks upon 
himself as a lusty, upstanding fellow for 
having “the courage of his convictions.” 
He would shrink from the contaminating 
society of the forger, the counterfeiter, 
or the murderer, being a highly reputable 
citizen of good position, but he will cul- 
tivate relations with the disreputable 
whelp who puts him in touch with the 
dealer able to deliver a few bottles of 
“something extra good,” at a price. 

The professional burglar regards the 
laws against his occupation in exactly 
the same way as the so-called respectable 
encourager of the illicit liquor traffic looks 
upon the prohibition law; they are an 
infringement upon his personal liberty. 
So also do the counterfeiter, the forger 
and the footpad consider the law that 
prohibits their own particular activity. 
If one is to set up his private opinion 
concerning one law of which he disap- 
proves, and is to proceed to break it, 
at his option, as he may or can, why not 
the others? If individual conviction is 
to be the criterion of observance in the 
case of one law, it very reasonably and 
logically follows that it will become the 
test of all other laws, and a general state 
of lawlessness will inevitably follow. 

If people who, in the language of the 
judges’ statement, “occupy the vantage 
ground of life in business and society” 
afford an example of defiance or con- 
tempt for the particular law of which 
they do not personally approve, what 
can be expected from those, of lesser 
weight and influence in the community, 
who interpret other laws to suit them- 
selves, obeying those of which they ap- 
prove and evading those which interfere 
with their own particular desires? 

Most important of all is the effect of 
such self-determination of law observ- 
ance upon the character of the generation 
developing into manhood and womanhood 
at this time. Observing that the law is a 
thing to be obeyed or disregarded at the 
option of the individual, rather than the 
will of a majority of the people, ex- 
pressed by constitutional and statutory 
enactment, and finding examples of open 
defiance of a particular law on the part 
of their own fathers and mothers, they 
will be very likely to apply the same 
process of reasoning to certain laws 
which they themselves consider unworthy 
of observance. 

Of such “respectable” law-evaders as 
those referred to the quoted statement 
truly says: “They are aiding the cause 
of anarchy and promoting mob violence, 
robbery and homicide; they are sowing 
dragon’s teeth, and they need not be sur- 
prised when they find that no judicial 
or police authority can save our country 
or humanity from reaping the harvest.” 
It is high time that this class of people 
should realize that contempt of the 
liquor laws is a most dangerous and de- 
moralizing pastime. It is no longer a 
joke; it has now become a very serious 
menace to the life and safety of all law- 
abiding people. . “- 
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DOWN AND OUT 


The manager of a northwestern mill 
recently received a postcard from a Ger- 
man colleague. The card showed a pic- 
ture of the German mill, a magnificent 
plant which would make any American 
milling company justly proud. It covers 
what appear to be two full city blocks; 
its buildings are of brick, six and eight 
stories high. Four great barges lie in 
row, end to end, alongside its private 
dock; a freight train of some fifty cars 
stands on its spur track. 

The message on the card, signed by thx 
mill manager, runs thus: “Before 1914 | 
was subscriber of the Weekly Northwest 
ern Miller. Now, after the war it is 
quite impossible to read it any longer, 
because my salary is only about 10 Do! 
lars a month, although our mill is the 
largest and finest in Germany. Now | 
think your milling papers are perhaps 
only waste paper for you after you have 
read them, and it would not do any harm 
to you if you would be kind enough to 
send me one or several of these papers 
after you have read them. I should be 
very pleased if I could reward this favor 
by another kind of service.” 

Ten dollars a month as the salary for 
the manager of a large mill in Ger 
many. Even that munificent reward fo: 
his services is by no means assured; the 
number of marks he receives may be 
worth only half as much in the course of 
a few days. 

Four years ago there was great indig- 
nation among many people in the allied 
nations because the armistice had fore 
stalled a triumphal march to Berlin. It 
was claimed that Germany did not and 
would not know that she was beaten; and 
when the newspapers told of the almost 
festive return of the German troops to 
their home cities, there seemed to be 
some foundation for this belief. 

Four years ago nobody foresaw such a 
complete collapse as this; even those who 
maintained that Germany would not feel 
the crushing weight of defeat until a year 
or two after the armistice had no idea 
that things would come to so desperate a 
pass. Germany is in no position to sup- 
port itself. If it could do so, if it could 
build a solid wall round its frontiers 
and let nothing in from outside, the de- 
cline in the value of its currency would 
mean little. In order to live at all, how- 
ever, Germany must buy from other na- 
tions. The moment it undertakes such 
buying, the salary of ten dollars a month, 
from being a statistical fiction, becomes 
an appalling fact. 

The worst of it is that Germany cannot 
suffer without dragging the rest of Eu- 
rope and, to some extent, the whole world 
down with it. The mill manager and his 
ten dollars a month are symbols of what 
is economically wrong with the existing 
state of things. Probably this particular 
miller is as thoroughly competent as any 
in the United States; he has charge of 
one of the largest flour mills, not in Ger- 
many alone, but in Europe. 

The service of a capable and efficient 
miller of flour has an absolute and inter- 
national value. A maker of refrigerators 
would be worthless in Greenland, and an 
automobile salesman would not command 
a large salary in the Sahara desert, but 
wherever bread is the mainstay of human 
life, the man who can make it and make 
it well is important to the community 
he serves. Nothing could better illustrate 
what has happened in Germany than the 

complete destruction of relative values ex- 
emplified in the case of the ten dollar 
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hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 









lower, with southwestern mills reported 
very anxious to book trade for flour for 
shipment after Jan. 1. It is understood 
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held about steady, but soft winters have 





culture Wallace. These results are re- 


Kansas Cityt. ..372,040 373,665 276,300 221,690 





shown a consistent strength of late (Special Telegrams from Correspondents of garded as particularly valuable at this — *° co. Sone pg te} eee ened 
a hich has carried them in many mar- The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 6.) time in view of the great interest in co- Toledo . 29,200 36,500 20,300 19,900 
kets above hard winters. Soft winter Purapetpn1a.—Flour quiet, under operation, especially since the way has 1 oe ea 84,360 78,930 58,380 60,390 
wheat flour prices are now just about more liberal spot offerings. Millfeed in uae cleared by the Capper-Volstead pein. .ll128'680 122,845 65/010 84°600 


where they were a year ago, or even a 
little higher, whereas < and hard 
winters are 50@75c below the level of 
last December, Millfeeds continue strong 
and in fair demand, which ay ex- 
plains the relative cheapness of flour. 
The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 





small supply, and steady, but quiet. 

Nasuvittze.—Flour trade had quiet 
tone at opening of week, with prices not 
materially changed. Millfeed in fair de- 
mand. 

PrrrssuncH.—Flour market opened 
dull, with little activity and sales rather 
meager. Flour men say usual Decem- 
ber dullness is on. Millfeed slow, al- 


The Department of Agriculture has 
undertaken to study existing co-opera- 
tive associations to learn not only the 
factors that make for success, or are re- 
sponsible for failure, but the economic 
influence of co-operation in the com- 
munity. These studies include individual 
co-operative organizations both in the 
United States and abroad, and embrace 


Portiand, Oreg.. 30,545 34,745 28,107 13,895 
Seattle ........ 36,730 41,775 18,735 11,030 
Tacoma ....... 27,920 57,000 42,015 16,780 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Dec. 3 Dec. 4 
Dec. 2 Nov. 25 1921 1920 
64 76 38 


though prices are firm. : . every phase of co-operation, from the Minneapolis ...... 62 
eastern. Hara Soft New Yorx.—Volume of business small. egal aspects of the associations to the RM . a 4 Fs 
Spring winter winter Receipts continue light, resulting in con- practical marketing of products and the Outside mille’... *% ss ee 
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clears in eastern and western markets: fails to scare anybody. Feed easier as Cultural economist, is making a study of Ee 60 74 49 45 








Hara Soft : ; agricultural co-opération in Russia. It *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
Sprin winter winter to spring bran, otherwise unchanged and 5e 1 dt 1 h th 1 f th side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
pring ] d is planned to publis e results of these 
Dee. Bv'ceax gues $5. $5.20 20 generally neglected. > igati : - f bull +Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
Now. ua 5.65 5.20 6.15 Muwavxer.—Flour trade improving investigations in a series of bulletins. but controlled in that city. 
Nev. Sh «casesds 5.80 5.35 6.25 Y a l JoHN MarRINAN. tFlour made by group of southwestern 
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June 2° siasvaciee 6.20 5.96 her Bran relatively steady, but middlings Fiated organisations met rw at the ane made by southeastern mills, in- 
May 1 ......06. 6.25 5.90 4 ing $1 under cluding Nashville. 
April 10200002: 6.70 6.60 6.20 se and $1 ton lower, ranging $ Old Colony Club, Randi Wate, ava. nee yee 
aie da ‘ . ’ 5 . e work o e association was dis- ca—Crops 
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Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 5. 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Columbus tNashville 














FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis ‘New Yor Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 

Spring first patent .......+.eeeeeeeeeeeene +s» $6.40@ 6.90 $6.65@ 7.20 $.....@..... $6.85@ 7.10 $7.75@ 8.50 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.10@ 7.50 $8.00@ 8.25 $6.75@ 7.06 $7.50@ 8.00 
Spring standard patent .....-..-eseeeeeeeee 6.20@ 6.65 6.35@ 6.65 cece Devece 6.40@ 6.80 6.65@ 6.85 6.50@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.10 7.25@ 17.75 6.55@ 6.80 0 000s Meoccce 
Spring first Clear ....-.ecceeeccersaeteneeece 5.15@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.45 wer, ree 5.25@ 5.65 5.75@ 6.25 caves veces 6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 ¢ 000 os cove eco oP oecce 

Maineoh bbws ih Sa'ue € 5.95@ 6.50 oo@.. 6.20@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.60 6.65@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 6.65@ 6.90 6.25@ 7.35 6.60@ 6.80 6.25@ 6.75 
Hard Bc amy a eer errccsccncesceve Ht 4 5.95 «+B icce 5.60@ 6.90 5.70@ 6.00 6.15@ 6.60 6.00@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.65 coves Do coee 6.20@ 6.40 0 cece Deccce 
Hard winter first clear .....-.s-cseerecreeee 4.50@ 4.75 --@... 4.30@ 4.90 4.50@ 5.00 5.25@ 5.75 Pe, Pee oocn ce occee cece @ occce ocee se @occce oe eB occee 

ae 6.00 6.30 oo eevee --@.. 6.10@ 6.40 6.35@ 6.69 osews ON soos 6.75@ 7.75 6.10@ 6.50 7.65@ 7.95 
Soft pot os a a. Het 4 5.90 eee @ecese --@.. 5.50@ 5.75 5.80@ 6.25 *5.50@ 5.75 *5.75@ 6.50 6.25@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.10 5.85@ 6.25 
Soft winter first clear .... 4.60@ 4.75 oe Bu eeee os@ee 4.50@ 4.80 , ae Peer 0. 60s UMD 4 cob 6 5.60@ 6.35 oo D. coee 4.50@ 56.00 
Rye flour, White ...0..ccceccccccccccscccces 4.40@ 5.00 4.75@ 4.85 = SSOP ees @. 5.00@ 5.75 5.15@ 5.55 ee ST 5.25@ 5.50 +-@... --@. . 
Rye flour, standard ....... DoSceoeddersdeece 4.25@ 4.60 4.25@ 4.35 SE sée.8) 1 eecee @. ve Bie. 4.30@ 4.70 nnbsi eases ee Perr --@... oo Di ccoce 

vi @ 30.50@31.50 31.50@32.50 31.50@32.25  29.50@30.50 @ 
Spring bran .....0ccccccccscecssces eeveses - 25.00@26.50 22.50@23.00 ee ees ore Nisaere soir . . y A e . r i 0 tego MP asec 
Hare winter bran PPOCCODSCS Foes ess eeseneese 25.00 @26.50 Pores Tyrer -++@22.00 25.00@25.50 a ler er RP 0 6600 Oe vase «+++ + @32.00 er yee ey, ee 
Soft winter bran ......-.cccccecesececseeces 25.50 @ 27.00 «+ O@...-- weds Bevece 25.50 @26.00 --@... 32.00@33.00 32.50 @ 33.50 32.25 @32.50 2 600s Bievsve 27.00 @ 29.00 
Standard br shorts)......... 25.00 @27.00 «oee-@23.00 =. ....@28.00—..... Be cice --@... 31.00@32.00  31.50@32.50  31.00@32.00  30.00@31.00  32.00@35.00 
Plour midditeee turer po garth +» 27.50@30.00 26.00 @ 26.50 «e+ + @26.00 28.50@29.60 --@... 33.00 @34.00 34.00 @ 36.00 33.50@34.00 33.00@34.00 eres Ferre 
ROG GRR. cab dread scansesccsocscocye eevee 31.00@33.00 29.00@ 30.00 oBivecee dees @ ccace AS 37.00 @38.00 36.50 @ 37.50 «+++ + @39.00 36.00 @37.00 9 ce0 6 OMwecce 
: Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ......... $7.20@7.30 (49's) $5.20@5.80 (49’s) $5.70@6.00 (49's) vee + Qo.-- $6.90 @7.60 $6.20@6.45 
San Francisco... ....@7.75 ooee 6.25 @6.50 ove» @T7.70 eves @8.10 ooo @7.35 


*Includes riear-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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REPORT ON AGRICULTURE 


Secretary Wallace Says There Is a Slight 
Improvement, but Blames Price Distor- 
tion for Farmer’s Plight 


The still unsatisfactory but slightly 
improved condition of the American 
farmer is brought out by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace in his report to the 
President. This might have been a pros- 
perous year for agriculture and for the 
nation, says the secretary, but for the 
distorted relationship between prices re- 
ceived for farm products and the prices 
paid for things the farmer must buy. 

The physical basis of prosperity, he 
says, is here—food in superabundance 
and the raw material which goes into 
various products, including clothing—but 
the real satisfactions of prosperity are 
still around the corner. 

In spite of discouragements, for three 
years renewed, continues the report, the 
farmer, in contrast with various other 
groups, has produced abundantly without 
cessation. This year the average of the 
14 principal crops was about 337,000,000 
acres, which is 7,000,000 above the 10-year 
average and only 1,000,000 acres below 
last year. As a result of long hours of 
hard labor, aided by favorable weather 
conditions, the tonnage of this group of 
principal crops was greater than last 
year and above the 10-year average. 

But in spite of this great quantity of 
actual wealth produced, farm people, 
comprising one third of the population, 
have a greatly reduced purchasing power 
resulting from the decline of farm prices 
below the pre-war level, while other com- 
modity prices are 50 to 100 per cent 
above. 

Secretary Wallace diagnoses the dis- 
crepancy between farm prices and prices 
of other things as due to overproduction 
of many farm crops, continued high 
freight rates, the maintenance of indus- 
trial wages at near war-time levels, eco- 
nomic depression and depreciated cur- 
rency in European countries, interfer- 
ence with the efficient functioning of 
necessary industries, and unreasonably 
high costs of distribution of some farm 
products, 

Although there is no production of 
farm products in excess of world needs, 
he says, there is an overproduction from 
the farmer’s standpoint whenever the 
quantity produced cannot be marketed at 
a price which will cover all production 
costs and leave the producer enough to 
tempt him to continue in the business. 
There has been an overproduction of some 
crops every year for three years. Better 
adjustment of farm production is worth 
striving for, he says, as it will be a bene- 
fit to both producer and consumer. 

The report gives emphasis to the im- 
portance of labor costs as an element in 
producing the unfortunate unbalanced 
economic situation. “The cost of labor,” 
to quote from Secretary Wallace’s state- 
ment, “is one of the largest elements 
which determine the price the farmer 
must pay for what he buys, whether it be 
transportation, fuel, implements and ma- 
chinery, clothing or what not. 

“The success of industrial labor in hold- 
ing most of the gains in wages secured 
during the war period and the two years 
following accounts for a_ considerable 
part of the higher prices the farmer is 
now paying for what he buys. Wages 
of men working in organized industries, 
including transportation, remain at 50 
to 100 per cent above pre-war levels, and 
are perhaps within 10 per cent of the high 
level of 1920. 

“These wages are carried into the prices 
of the things produced. The farmer’s 
income, on the other hand, is down to or 
below the pre-war level. The farmer 
benefits when there is full employment 
for labor and when wages are good, be- 
cause the wage workers can then buy 
freely of farm products. 

“There is a limit, however, beyond 
which consumption is not increased, and 
as wages advance beyond this point they 
add to the cost of the things the farmer 
must buy and thus increase his own cost 
of production without in any way en- 
larging the market for what he produces.” 

The various strikes that have occurred 
this year are blamed for many injuries 
to the farmer. 

Taxes are said to have become a gall- 
ing burden on the farmer. They have 
greatly increased while the profits of 
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farming have diminished. An investi- 
gation of a large number of farms in 
1913 showed taxes were 9.8 per cent of 
the farmer’s income. Last year on the 
same farms they amounted to nearly one 
third of the income. 

But in spite of all these adverse con- 
ditions, the secretary sees no general 
breakdown of the agricultural industry. 
He sees in the record of the past year’s 
production a vivid illustration of the 
vitality of American agriculture and of 
the courage and hopefulness of the 
American farmer, although many thou- 
sands have not been able to weather the 
storm. Most of them, however, have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining themselves and 
their hold upon the land by the exercise 
of the most rigid economy—economy 
which has contributed to the difficulties 
of manufacturers, dealers and retailers. 

There is a gradual improvement in 
progress which has already bettered the 
farmer’s condition over that of a year 
or 18 months ago. The aggregate value 
of the crops in the country this year is 
about $1,250,000,000 more than last year. 

Secretary Wallace regards the move- 
ment to the city of farmers and farmers’ 
sons as a hopeful sign, since it means a 
more rapid readjustment. It is estimated 
that during July, August and September 
twice as many persons left the farms for 
cities as normally. This shifting will be 
normal again only when there is a proper 
adjustment of prices, a change that is 
already taking place. 

Following his discussion of the agricul- 
tural situation the secretary summarizes 
the good results that have come from 
legislation enacted by Congress for the 
relief of the farmer, and details the ac- 
tivities of the various bureaus of the 
department. 

Plans for greatly improving and broad- 
ening the statistical work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, especially as it re- 
lates to crop and live stock production, 
are outlined in the report. 

Need of early action by Congress on 
agricultural credit legislation is empha- 
sized. Among the relief measures urged 
is an increase in the mortgage loan limit 
of federal farm land banks from $10,000 
to $25,000. This should be done as quickly 
as possible, the secretary declares, as the 
low limit deprives many farmers of the 
benefit of the banks. 

The secretary also points to the need 
for a system of intermediate credit un- 
der which the farmer can borrow for 
periods of six months to three years. 

During the first two years of the bar- 
berry campaign most of the effort was 
spent in getting the bushes out of cities, 
towns and villages, on the assumption 
that the greater number of barberry 
bushes were located there and also be- 
cause they could be most easily and 
cheaply reached. “ In a farm-to-farm sur- 
vey which has been in steady progress 
during the last three summers, 447 coun- 
ties have been covered by squads of field 
men. It is estimated that it will be 
rae id to survey about 800 counties 
in all. 

Although the magnitude of the task 
was found greater than was expected and 
the complete eradication of the bushes 
more difficult than had been supposed, it 
is believed that with continued appro- 
priations and co-operation on the part 
of interested parties the campaign can 
rapidly be carried to a successful con- 
clusion. 

With the desire to be of the largest 
possible service in the task of restoring 
agriculture to a prosperous basis, com- 
prehensive studies of the conditions 
which influence the profitable production 
of various ae are being made by the 
Department of Agriculture through re- 
cently established commodity councils, 
says the secretary. These councils are 
composed of representatives of the vari- 
ous bureaus and suborganizations of the 
department which have anything to do 
with the crop being studied. 





CANADIAN CROP MOVEMENT 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—At all Canadian 
points, with but one exception, the crop 
movement during the past two months 
has broken all records. Never in the his- 
tory of western Canada, according to 
Canadian official pronouncement for- 
warded to the Department of Commerce 
by American Consul Dwyre, Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur,*has such an enor- 
mous yolume of grain been marketed at 


country points, and never have the coun- 
try elevator storage and railroad hauling 
facilities been called upon to bear such 
a heavy strain. Figures issued by the 
government show that inspections in Oc- 
tober amounting to 63,849 cars of all 
grains exceed all previous records; in one 
day 2,824 were inspected. 

The figures disclose that the quality of 
the new crop wheat is high. Out of a 
total of 54,844 cars inspected, 35,781, or 
65.2 per cent, graded No. 1 hard and 
No. 1 northern. Rye quality is also high, 
1,303 cars grading No. 1 and No. 2. In- 
spections of barley and flaxseed are al- 
most double those of a year ago, and a 
marked increase is also evident in oats. 

It is pointed out that the important 
feature regarding the whole of this in- 
creased movement is that it is not the 
result of record crops coming forward, 
but of a brisk demand for grain of all 
kinds for home requirements and for 
export. It is said that the making of con- 
tracts for export grain is only limited 
by the facilities available to convey it 
from the Head of the Lakes to the sea- 
board and thence to Europe. 


Joun Marrinan. 





MISSISSIPPI RIVER TRAFFIC 

New Orteans, La.—Nine-foot depth in 
the Mississippi River channel below Cairo 
has been restored, Colonel Charles L. Pot- 
ter, chairman of the Mississippi River 
Commission, announces. He has returned 
to New Orleans on the steamer Missis- 
sippi, with other members of the commis- 
sion, after an annual inspection of the 
stream. 

Commission dredgeboats have remade 
the channel where recent high water left 
sandbars and blocked operations of the 
Mississippi-Warrior barge line for six 
weeks. These conditions were almost un- 
precedented, Colonel Potter explained, 
and are not likely to occur again in the 
next generation. At the same time he 
believes the extent of the shoaling was 
exaggerated, and that river pilots in some 
cases could have found channels by extra 
exertion. 

Referring to the inspection of the chan- 
nel below Cairo, where the nine-foot depth 
was destroyed for an extended period for 
the first time in 20 years, Colonel Potter 
declared it would be impracticable to 
provide for such conditions in advance. 
He ascribed them to the prolonged high 
water followed by the rapid fall, which 
did not give the river time to scour out 
its channels quickly enough to prevent 
traffic interruption. 

“Soundings taken by three or four of 
our survey boats,” said Colonel Potter, 
“show that even under these conditions 
there has been at no time less than six 
feet of water in the river in the section 
below Cairo, where most of our trouble 
with the channel occurs. If the Missis- 
sippi barge line had lighter towboats and 
had loaded its barges with less cargo, I 
believe it could have operated, even at 
the extremely low stage recorded. The 
Mississippi River Commission sent 10 
dredges to the scene of the trouble, and 
no time was wasted in opening up the 
channel. Such delays as occurred were 
mainly owing to the frequency with which 
the dredges were called on to suspend 
operations ‘and pull a barge off the sand 
banks.” 

Sr. Joun Wanpe tt. 





LATIN AMERICAN FLOUR DEALERS 

The commercial intelligence depart- 
ment of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce announces that it is 
compiling a World Trade Directory In- 
dex of foreign business firms. To this 
index new names are added, and the 
status of the firms mentioned changed, 
as occasion demands. From it the de- 
partment compiles lists of importers and 
dealers in various commodities, which 
are mimeographed and made available 
for distribution to interested firms or 
individuals in this country. Lists of 
flour importers have been compiled for 
practically all of the Latin American 
countries, and the acting chief of the 
department states that large numbers of 
these lists have been furnished to flour 
mills and exporters. They are obtain- 
able by application either to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
Washington, D. C., or to the district of- 
fice, 1424 First National Bank Building, 
Chicago, 


December 6, 1922 
FAVOR MARINE MEASURE 


Resolutions Adopted by Middle West Mer- 
chant Marine Committee Call for Vig- 
orous Pressure Upon Congressmen 


MitwavkeE, Wis,—Strong pressure 
upon committees and members of the 
United States Senate to enact the Har- 
ding merchant marine bill which has been 
passed by the House of Representatives 
will be brought to bear by the Middle 
West Merchant Marine Committee as the 
result of resolutions adopted at the sec- 
ond annual conference in Milwaukee. 
A special committee of the conference 
departed for Washington on Dec. 1 to 
press the matter. This consists of Mal- 
colm Stewart, Cincinnati, chairman; R. 
L. McLean, Michigan; J. J. Blommer, 
traffic secretary, Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce; R. N. Faxon, Missouri; 
George N. Carey, Nebraska. 

The resolutions as adopted favor co- 
operation with the so-called “farm bloc” 
in Congress on shipping bill amendments, 
but declare for an immediate adoption 
of the act as essential, and point out that 
the establishment of an American mer- 
chant marine without direct government 
aid is impossible. An amendment to pre- 
vent monopoly in trade routes is urged. 

Agreeable to the suggestion made by 
Carl Vrooman, Bloomington, IIl., assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture under Presi- 
dent Wilson, resolutions were adopted 
strongly favoring proper provision of 
credits for the disposition of surplus farm 
products abroad. These request the 
American Bankers’ Association to provide 
that foreign trade or export departments 
be included in the service of all member 
banks, to supply reliable credit informa- 
tion, and that aid and encouragement be 
extended to manufacturers and producers 
in promoting sales in foreign countries. 

he Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River 
deep waterway project naturally was in- 
dorsed in strong terms. The resolution 
on this subject says: 

“Whereas, The proper development of 
inland waterways, such as the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence tidewater project, 
and the Mississippi River project and the 
tributaries, is of paramount importance 
to the producers of agricultural products 
and the manufacturers of merchandise, 
we herewith resolve to lend the influence 
of this Middle West Merchant Marine 
Committee to the consummation of these 
inland waterway programmes, to the end 
that Middle West products may be moved 
to the world markets with a minimum of 
expense and the utmost facility.” 


L. E. Mever. 








CHINESE FLOUR MARKET 

SuHancual, Curna, Nov. 1.—There has 
been a cessation of business in American 
flour or wheat in Shanghai, buyers find- 
ing prices too high. Exchange operates 
against any buying. Five thousand tons 
of American flour and 3,000 tons of 
American wheat are expected to arrive 
in Shanghai within a few days. 

Chinese flour continues to advance on 
the Flour Exchange here, the quotation 
having reached 2.05 taels per bag ($5.80 
per bbl). Arrivals of Chinese wheat are 
decreasing. The position of the three flour 
mills now operating is becoming pre- 
carious, under the circumstances, and it 
is feared that they will be obliged to 
close down. 

There is no export of Chinese flour, 
for, although a demand does exist from 
outside ports, the supply is not sufficient 
for local needs. 

D. Arak. 





1922 Breadstuffs Imports 


Imports of wheat flour, wheat and other 
breadstuffs into the United States during the 
nine months from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, as 
compared with those of the corresponding 
period in 1921, as officially reported: 


1922 1921 

Wheat flour, bbis....... 551,829 779,754 
Wheat, bus .........+.. 14,320,514 19,170,886 
Corn, DUB ...ccsscccses 96,845 273,939 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs.. 1,223,975 1,043,403 
Oats, DUS .......-eeeee 1,271,196 3,081,109 
Macaroni, vermicelli, 

OTC. IDS ccccrccccccce 1,877,419 1,079,476 
Rice, IDB ..cccccccscese 44,084,182 58,159,997 





War bread is coming nearer and near- 
er to the pantry shelves of Italian house- 
wives as pessimistic crop returns from the 
various agricultural centers of Italy con- 
tinue, according to a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce, 
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December 6, 1922 
KANSAS SOWS BIG ACREAGE 


Despite Low Prices, Farm Discontent .and 
Predictions of Light Fall Seeding, 
Sown Acreage Is 11,316,000 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—In spite of the 
prophets of gloom and their predictions 
that low farm prices and unsatisfactory 
autumn seeding conditions would result 
in a great reduction of the acreage de- 
voted to wheat in the Southwest, this 
year’s seeding in Kansas, as reported on 
Nov. 299 by Secretary Mohler, of the 
Kansas Department of Agriculture, is 
11,316,000 acres, only 7.89 per cent less 
than the record breaking acreage of last 
year and a total exceeded but three 
times in the history of wheat growing 
in the state. : 

That the Kansas farmer is not easily 
turned away from wheat is attested by 
the fact that much of this vast acreage 
was seeded under the worst possible con- 
ditions of soil. Over all the great wheat 
section of the state there was lack of 
moisture through the late summer and 
early fall, and the | ove. gy of the 
seed bed was exceedingly difficult and 
costly in time and labor. As a matter 
of fact the sowing is not yet completed 
and is now, following the recent rains, 
actively progressing in the western dis- 
tricts, where in some counties 30 per 
cent of the area set aside for wheat is 
still to be sown. The addition of this 
acreage, when reported later, doubtless 
will bring the total seeded area to a 
point but a few hundred thousand acres 
under last year’s great total. 

The present condition of the wheat 
is reported to be 71.1 per cent, based on 
100 as representing a satisfactory stand 
and condition. This is 12.5 points higher 
than last year, but, with the exception of 
that year and of 1917, is the lowest fall 
condition on record. The present low 
figure is eeey due to lack of mois- 
ture, and need not be accepted as in- 
dicative of the future state of the wheat 
under favorable winter and spring condi- 
tions. - 

Regarding this, Mr. Mohler’s report 
says: 

“In a general way, soil condition is 
favorable for sowing, germination and 
growth of wheat in the eastern half of 
the state, and decidedly unfavorable in 
most of the western half. In the latter 
region probably not more than 60 per 
cent of the wheat sown is up, but in 
parts where rains have fallen within the 
last month rapid improvement may, be 
expected. 

“Growing wheat is affording consider- 
able pasturage in the eastern and south 
central counties, but not elsewhere.” 


R. E. Srerurna. 








FARMERS’ INTEREST IN ROADS 

Wasninoton, D. C.—Farmers of the 
Middle West are démanding a higher type 
of transportation service than ever be- 
fore, and they have a vital interest in 
the development and efficiency. of trans- 
continental railroad lines, said C. E. 
Childs, of Omaha, Neb., appearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
oppose the retention of the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad by the Southern Pacific in- 
terests. Mr. Childs was a representative 
of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce and 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission. 

“Tremendous dissatisfaction and unrest 
exists in Nebraska and in the grain pro- 
ducing section of the Middle West gen- 
erally in regard to freight rates and 
transportation conditions,” said Mr. 
Childs. “The farmers in our territory 
believe they are losing my | sums of 
money; that they are in fact deprived of 
the opportunity to realize the highest 
profits, on account of inadequate trans- 
portation conditions, high freight rates, 
and the great disparity between the price 
of farm products and of the manufac- 
tured s which they are buying. 

“The only remedy for these conditions, 
as we see it, lies in permitting our mid- 
dle western grain carrying railroads to 
develop a well-balanced maximum freight 
tonnage westbound as well as eastbound, 
so that they may operate at a fair profit 
under the lowest possible rates, and thus 
build up their properties and improve 
transportation facilities without burden- 
ing the agricultural producer with rates 
higher than tle traffic can afford to bear. 

“Adequate westbound tonna can 
only be obtained through the development 
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of manufacturing industry in the Mid- 
dle West. Such industrial development 
would not only aid the carriers, but would 
cheapen the cost of manufactured goods 
to the farmer, and would shorten the 
average haul and the cost of transporta- 
tion of farm products, thus bringing a 
higher net return to the farmer for the 
commodities he produces. 

“We hardly need to point out also 
that the increasing manufacturing and 
consequent increasing of population in 
the Middle West will bring about a larger 
demand there for the products of the 
Pacific Coast, shorten the haul from the 
Pacific Coast producer to the consumer, 
and thus increase the prosperity of the 
Pacific Coast territory.” 

Mr. Childs said that the line of the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific is the 
oldest, shortest, most highly developed 
and effective, and in all respects the most 
important railroad route from the Mis- 
souri River to the Pacific Coast. It was 
established, he said, by government aid 
for the benefit of the entire nation, with 
the express provision by Congress that it 


should forever constitute a continuous. 


single transportation route between the 
Missouri River and the Pacific Coast. 

“It would be disastrous to the inter- 
ests of the Middle West if commerce 
through this route should be in any way 
hampered or interfered with,” continued 
Mr. Childs. 

“We do not believe this route can be 
kept free, uninterrupted and continuous 
if its western link from Ogden to the 
Pacific Coast is under the control of the 
Southern Pacific.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 


VANCOUVER’S RATE FIGHT 


Determined Effort Being Made to Insure 
Growth of the Westward Movement of 
Grain—Mass Meeting Held 


Vancouver, B. C.—Vancouver’s may- 
or, Charles E. Tisdall, has taken up the 
fight that British Columbia is waging 
against discriminating freight rates on 
grain to this port. On Monday evening, 
Nov. 27, he conducted a mass meeting 
of citizens to devise ways and means of 
obtaining justice from the Board of 
Railway Commissioners, and also to se- 
cure additional and proper grain han- 
dling facilities for Vancouver. 

Making freight rates to Vancouver 
equal to those obtaining to Fort Wil- 
liam, from the grain producing areas 
on the prairies, and the erection of fur- 
ther storage capacity here, would divert 
fully one half of western Canada’s grain 
crop through Vancouver to the world’s 
markets. There is no doubt that the 
grain interests in Montreal and Fort 
William realize the danger of competi- 
tion from this western route to Europe, 
and they know that the present trickle 
of grain passing through Vancouver will 
in the immediate future develop into a 
mighty torrent, which will sweep away a 
large portion of the revenue now en- 
joyed by Fort William and other grain 
handling points on the eastern route. It 
is felt that they will do all within their 
power to stem this flow westward as 
long as possible. 

Vancouver grain men realize that every 
obstacle will be thrown in the way of the 
easy movement of grain to the West, but 
with the support of the citizens of Brit- 
ish Columbia and the British Columbia 
government, they are determined that 
their just due in freight rates and suf- 
ficient elevator capacity shall be se- 
cured. 

To this cause the citizens of Vancou- 
ver pledged their support at the mass 
meeting. The premier of British Colum- 
bia was unable to be present, but sent 
the following telegram to the mayor: 
“British Columbia will exhaust all con- 
stitutional means to secure complete re- 
moval of mountain rate scale and, fur- 
ther, to secure grain rates westward 
equal to grain rates eastward. We hope 
your meeting tonight will be a huge suc- 
cess.” 

That the British Columbia legislature 
is also strongly, supporting Vancouver 
in the fight is‘shown by a resolution, 
which the legislature unanimously passed, 
calling upon the government of British 
Columbia “to use every endeavor to se- 
cure the abolition of the mountain rates 
scale; and, further, to secure as favor- 
able a rate on grain moving westward to 








the Pacific as that upon grain moving 
eastward to the Atlantic; and, further, 
that the Dominion government be urged 
to immediately provide ample facilities 
for the handling of grain at Canadian 
ports upon the Pacific Coast.” 

The mayor read telegrams from the 
boards of trade of all the large cities 
and towns in Alberta stating that they 
were behind the movement to secure 
cheaper freight rates on grain to the 
Pacific Coast and increased elevator and 
handling facilities in Vancouver. This 
is also the sentiment of the Alberta gov- 
ernment, as indicated by Premier Green- 
field. Representatives were present not 
only from British Columbia but from Al- 
berta as well. 

That the meeting was unanimous in 
opinion was evidenced when the follow- 
ing resolution was put and passed amid 
enthusiastic cheers: 

“Whereas, During the season 1921-22 
and the present season of 1922-23, it 
has been amply demonstrated that in 
the ordinary course of trade the volume 
of grain directed for export through the 
port of Vancouver, even though shipped 
under exorbitant and unjust discriminat- 
ing freight rates, has been far in excess 
of the grain handling facilities of this 
port, resulting in the application of an 
embargo against the movement of grain 
from prairie points to Vancouver and, 
further, resulting in the cancellation of 
firm orders for Canadian grain for ori- 
ental points and the transferring of such 
orders to the purchase of American grain 
in Portland and other points; therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That this mass meeting of 
citizens of Vancouver, including every 
commercial and public service organiza- 
tion on the lower mainland of British 
Columbia, declares that it is imperative- 
ly necessary that immediate steps be 
taken to increase the grain handling fa- 
cilities of this port, and that to this 
end we recommend: 

“First: That the capacity of the exist- 
ing government elevator be increased by 
the addition thereto of storage space. 

“Second: Further steps be taken to 
immediately determine the best possible 
location for larger extension of grain 
handling facilities by the construction of 
a new elevator. 

“Third: The attention of the govern- 
ment is invited to the feasibility of this 
suggestion, and immediate construction 
could be commenced by diverting a por- 
tion of the unexpended funds provided 
for and available in the Vancouver har- 
bor appropriation act and by placing the 
existing grain handling facilities under 
the direct control of the Vancouver har- 
bor commissioners, as in the case of the 
port of Montreal; be it further 

“Resolved, That the mayor do appoint 
a committee of two, with instructions 
that they proceed east to carry out the 
objects contained in this resolution.” 

The present agitation is in continua- 
tion of the fight which the Vancouver 
Board of Trade initiated a few years 
ago for the reduction of interchange 
freight rates and the elimination of the 
“Mountain Schedule” which obtains in 
British Columbia as against the low rates 
prevailing in the east and on the east- 
ward movement of grain and natural 
products. 

. H. M. Cameron. 
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PIAZZEK ENTERS MILLING 


Former Vice President of Grain Corporation 
Succeeds J. B. Nicholson as Manager of 
Kansas City Milling Co. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—De Forest Piazzek, 
long engaged in the grain trade in Kan- 
sas City, and during the period of the 
Food Administration vice president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, in 
charge of southwestern territory, has be- 
come manager of the Kansas City Mill- 
ing Co., succeeding John B. Nicholson, 
who resigned some time ago to become 
connected with the sales department of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 

Mr. Piazzek was for many years one of 
the principals of the Kemper Grain Co., 
of Kansas City, retiring from that con- 
cern to enter the service of the Food 
Administration as vice president of the 
Grain Corporation. He continued with 
that concern throughout the period of its 
activities. Upon the dissolution of the 
Grain Corporation, Mr. Piazzek became 
associated with Mr. Barnes in the Barnes- 
Piazzek Co., of Kansas City, but when 
that business was taken over by the Nye 
& Jenks Grain Co. retired from active 
business and went to live on his stock 
farm near Marion, Kansas. He an- 
nounced at the time that he did not pro- 
pose again to enter active business life. 
This decision was changed only by his 
being persuaded to accept the manage- 
ment of the Kansas City Milling Co. 

The Kansas City Milling Co. operates 
a new mill of 1,400 bbls capacity here 
and one of 400 bbls capacity at Glen 
Elder, Kansas. 

John B. Nicholson, who has been man- 
ager of the company since its organiza- 
tion, will act as an executive in the sales 
department of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., giving particular attention to the 
larger trade in eastern markets. Before 
his association with the Kansas City Mill- 
ing Co. he was for more than 15 years 
manager of the Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 





R. E. Srerure. 





United States—Corn Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States corn crop of 1922, based on 
condition Nov. 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921, and the five-year average for 
1916-20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1922 1921 Av. 
Now Fork ....s<- 30,857 36,708 28,615 
Maryland ....... 24,691 25,155 26,262 
West Virginia ... 20,337 20,128 22,804 
Pennsylvania .... 71,505 76,272 64,292 
Varmimia ccccsccee 54,376 47,600 53,825 
North Carolina .. 50,520 49,254 54,570 
Georgia ... ae 5, ,97 66,439 
OMIO o's .cee ‘ 132 146,946 
Indiana + y 182,569 
Illinois 8, 9 337,245 
Michigan ........ 60,448 66,417 51,710 
Wisconsin ....... 96,396 97,482 69,152 
Minnesota ....... 112,068 140,607 106,664 
BOWE vecccccocccs 455,535 444,190 403,684 
| Ee 171,477 182,880 176,224 
South Dakota ... 117,276 125,632 97,297 
Nebraska +7 200,936 
TERMOOS * ccs vicece 85,679 
Kentucky 97,152 
Tennessee 86,490 
Alabama 2, 59,668 
Mississippi ° 65,702 
Louisiana ‘ 32,558 
TORAS. .occees § 112,648 
Oklahoma .. . 50,270 
Arkansas . . 48,167 
South Carolina .. 30,746 32,959 37,705 
North Dakota ... 17,203 16,940 12,370 
Colorado ........ 19,068 15,979 11,577 





United States. .2,896,108 3,080,372 2,830,942 








MONTHLY GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
Wheat flour, bbls... 1,510,052 


Wheat, bus ........ 18,282,140 Rye, bus ...... 


Barley, bus ... 
«+e. 2,197,170 


States in October, 1922, as officially reported: 


sees 808068098 Comm, Dum 2.2. .cccces 10,149,008 
COU, DOE osiescccces 3,042,160 


Exports of the principal grains and grain products from the United States by months 
for the 18 months from April 1, 1921, to Sept. 30, 1922, as officially reported (000’s omitted): 





1922— Sept. Aug. July 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,301 1,169 921 
Corn flour, ete., bbis.... 40 39 31 
Rye flour, bbis ...ccses 6 2 1 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs....... 9,425 9,786 8,640 
Bread and biscuit, lbs.. 644 471 496 
Bran, middlings, tons.. evs ede “ 
Wheat, bus .......se000 25,986 33,703 14,953 
Corn, bus 14,270 
Rye, bus 2,789 
Oats, bus ‘ : 4,181 
PORTIA, DER occ cewrceses 3,671 2,085 2,519 
WN EE co gacdeciaccee 10,193 23,864 29,335 

1921— Dec. Nov. Oct. 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,014 1,246 1,557 
Corn flour, etc., bbls... . 61 40 63 
Rye flour, bbis ......... 4 3 5 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs ...... 9,127 4,039 6,227 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs.. 525 520 510 
Bran, middlings, tons.. 1 3 1 
Wheat, BUS ..ccccecess 10,451 138,846 18,362 
gt” RE eee 10,243 4,622 9,217 
Pee 1,969 681 1,970 
SOR, BEB ices ccscccccess 98 132 520 
Barley, bus ............ 830 2,511 2,082 
BE OED osbiscccccvans 35,917 $4,098 40,603 


June May April March Feb. Jan. 
932 1,089 1,198 1,495 1,203 1,099 
34 98 83 67 50 51 

5 1 8 9 2 4 
11,650 8,023 5,967 10,750 3,778 7,629 
463 493 517 1,371 560 359 

2 ese ae. 2 1 abe 
14,006 9,366 4,856 7,645 5,576 10,038 
11,670 10,914 18,485 22,668 22,052 19,526 
4,953 5,483 3,898 903 1,194 1,154 
6,507 2,686 1,725 2,210 239 537 
1,153 1,015 1,002 836 464 691 
40,276 24,892 35,659 58,222 37,596 20,809 


Sept. Aug. July June May 
1,802 1,873 1,238 1,546 1,265 1,591 
84 81 65 76 40 33 


1 4 1 3 2 
8,719 12,045 6,536 6,533 9,142 7,557 
482 701 367 849 315 1 

4 . 


$0,842 658,537 24,842 25,235 25,932 17,641 
18,600 18,652 14,793 11,835 8,535 10,426 
3,713 3,080 931 2,439 1,984 2,114 
224 8 1,049 263 228 151 100 
5,357 4,602 2,108 1,372 458 631 
54,577 61,982 63,265 73,770 62,425 68,908 
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AMERICAN. CORN MILLERS 


Sixth Annual Convention in Chicago—Better 
Times for the Industry Predicted 
by President Adams 





Cuicaco, Itu., Dec. 5.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The sixth annual convention of 
the American Corn Millers’ Federation 
opened Monday morning, Dec. 4, at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. A _ represen- 
tative number of millers was in attend- 
ance. 

President W. N. Adams, of Arkadel- 
phia, Ark., in his annual address de- 
scribed the unsettled conditions in the 
industry since the war and the change 
from the theory of the survival of the 
fittest, with its ruinous competition, to 
the application of the golden rule and the 
upbuilding of the industry on a live and 
let live basis. He said that during the 
past six months corn millers had been 
able to cut down their losses, and he 
believed that in another six months the 
industry would be back on a paying 
basis. 

Mr. Adams spoke of the corn relief 
campaign and the splendid work done 
by corn millers in milling the corn do- 
nated by American farmers into grits 
and corn flour, which was shipped to 
Europe and western Asia. He stated 
that there appeared to be brighter pros- 
pects ahead for corn milling; but to 
take full advantage of improved condi- 
tions, the spirit of co-operation and 
greater confidence in each other must be 
developed. 

Secretary T. M. Chivington, in his 
report, stated that there appeared to be 
two important results from the federa- 
tion activities in the gift corn move- 
ment that would have far-reaching re- 
sults. The various relief organizations 
were now convinced that grits should 
be an important factor in their rations 
because of food value and cheapness. 
Thousands of persons in Europe and 
Asia Minor had developed a liking for 
corn products, which were an unknown 
product to these people two years ago. 
He gave a summary of the various com- 
mittee activities during the past year and 
stated there was a balance in the treas- 
ury of $4,038, 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, brought 
greetings from that body: He also told 
of the last meeting of the Feed Con- 
trol Officials and the standards for feed. 
He advised the corn millers that they 
were in for the same thing, and urged 
them to appoint a committee to study 
feeds, so that if standards were sug- 
gested it might be possible to keep them 
reasonable. President Adams appointed 
a nominating committee consisting of 
T. R. Hillard, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
T. B. Andrews, Memphis, Tenn., and 
W. W. Marshall, Kansas City, to sug- 
gest candidates for president, two vice 
presidents and 17 directors. 

The annual banquet, Monday evening, 
at the Congress Hotel, was one of the 
most pleasant ever held by this associa- 
tion. A male quartette entertained with 
selections and led in the singing. There 
were no speeches. 

At today’s session J. W. Craver, of 
the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., was elected president; Asher Miner, 
of the Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., first vice president; T, B 
Andrews, of the Davis & Andrews Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., second vice president. 
The following were made directors: J. 
M. Hammond, Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Co., Lincoln, Neb; R. A. Henderson, 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa; F. 
Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roll- 
er Mills Co; C. J. Travis, Louisville 

Ky.) Milling Co; L. J. Licht, Patent 

ereals Co., Geneva, N. Y; J. P. Mab- 
rey, Cape County Milling Co., Jackson, 
Mo; E. S. Miller, Miller Cereal Mills, 
Omaha; Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond; H. E. Boney, Boney & Har- 
per Milling Co, Wilmington, N. C; 
Reagor Motlow, Motlow Milling Co., 
Union City, Tenn; C. A. Wernli, Ply- 
mouth Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa; E. 
Wilkinson, Western Grain Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala; G. D. Simonds, National Oats 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Carroll Thi- 
bault, Cunningham-Thibault Co., Little 
Rock, Ark; W. W. Hill, Elevator Mill- 


ing Co. Springfield, Ill; G. W. Hayes, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. New Ulm, Minn; 
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E. V. Mashburn, Shawnee (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

e board of directors, at its meeting, 
re-elected T. M. Chivington secretary 
and treasurer, and the following execu- 
tive committee: W. N. Adams, Arka- 
delphia (Ark.) Milling Co; Charles A. 
Krause, Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis; J. W. Morrison, Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co., Inc; W. 
M. Marshall. Kimball Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; G. A. Chapman, American 
Hominy Co., Chicago; J. F. Weinmann, 
J. F. Weinmann Milling Co., Little Rock, 
Ark; L. R. Bowman, Scott County Mill- 
ing Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

. B. Andrews gave a short talk on 
confidence and co-operation, and L. R. 
Bowman gave a splendid talk on the cost 
of manufacturing corn soe pointing 
out the necessity of understanding the 
costs of manufacture, which a majority 
of corn millers did not know, this being 
one factor that might explain the de- 
moralized condition of the industry at 
present. President Craver appointed a 
committee, consisting of H. H. Corman, 
of the American Hominy Co., Chicago, 
L. R. Bowman, Scott County Milling 
Co., W. W. Marshall, Kimball Milling 
Co., and Charles Krause, to consider the 
question of a uniform sales contract and 
report later as to the advisability of 
adopting it. 

A committee will also be appointed to 
work with the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion on feed standards, as suggested by 
A. P. Husband on Monday. 

S. O. Werner. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Buyers Holding Off—Sales of Pacific Coast 
Patents Reported—Wheat Has 
Weaker Tone 


Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 5.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Market quiet, with little doing. 
Medium Manitoba exports offered at 37s 
9d@39s ($6@6.15 per bbl), c.i.f., Decem- 
ber seaboard; better quality 40@42s 
($6.35@6.65 per bbl), and Kansas ex- 
port grade at 38s 6d ($6.10 per bbl); 
but buyers hold off. Some sales report- 
ed in Pacific Coast patents around 37s 
($5.85 | bbl), c.i.f. Home milled un- 
changed, with straight run at 42s 6d, de- 
livered. Weaker tone to wheat, with 
drop of 9d per qr. 








C. F. G. Rarxes. 





QUARTERMASTER CONTRACTS 

Cuicago, Itu., Dec. 5.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The United States government 
quartermaster’s department, 1819 Per- 
shing Road, Chicago, will open bids, 
on Dec, 14, to furnish it with hard and 
soft wheat flours. Quotations are to 
be made on basis of f.o.b. destination. 
Quantities required and points of deliv- 
ery are as follows: hard wheat flour, to 
be packed in new single cotton sacks, 
98 Ibs net, Q.M., S.O., Washington G.I.D., 
Washington, D. C., 200,018 lbs; Q.M., 
S.0.. New York Lighterage, for Q.M., 
Fort Slocum,:N. Y., 40,082; Q.M., Fort 
Ontario, Oswego, N. Y., 40,082; Q.M., 
Fort Bragg, Fayetteville, N. C., 150,- 
038; Q.M., S.O., Chicago, G.I.D., 140,- 


- 480; Q.M., Madison Barracks, Sackett’s 


Harbor, N. Y., 40,082; Q.M., Fort Schuy- 
ler, Whitestone, L. I., 40,082; Q.M., Fort 
Adams, Newport, R. I., for C.D., Nar- 
ragansett Bay, 14,994 and 40,082. Hard 
wheat flour, to be packed in new double 
cotton sacks, 98 Ibs net, Q.M., S.0., New 
York, G.I.D., New York Lighterage, for 
C.O., Panama Q.M. Depot, Corozel, C.Z., 
200,018 Ibs. Soft wheat flour, in new 
single cotton sacks, 98 lbs net, Q.M., Fort 
Adams, Newport, R. I., for C.D., Narra- 
gansett Bay, 9,996 lbs. 

Deliveries to commence immediately 
after awards are made, and be complet- 
ed at destinations by Jan. 15, 1923, ex- 
cept Washington, D. C., where one half 
is to be delivered Feb. 1, 1923, and one 
half March 1, 1923. A 10-lb sample 
must be submitted by prospective bid- 
ders, to be sent in time to arrive not 
later than 48 hours prior to opening. 
Prices to be submitted per unit, which is 
1 Ib, and not per barrel or sack. 

S. O. Werner. 





Fire of unknown origin destroyed the 
flour and feed mill of Oscar Culver at 
Almond, Wis., causing a loss estimated 
at $12,000. There is no insurance, and 
it is doubtful if the plant will be rebuilt. 








TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 


Commercial Arbitration Arrangement Made 
by Chamb of © in Colom- 
bia and the United States 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The signing of a 
commercial arbitration agreement with 
the Chamber of Commerce of Bogota, 
Colombia, has been announced by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. It was signed by Carlos Eche- 
verri Cortes, vice president of the Bogota 
Chamber of Commerce, and Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. This 
makes eight Latin American countries 
with which the United States Chamber 
now has agreements. The other coun- 
tries are Argentina, Brazil, Ecuador, 
Panama, Paraguay, and Venezuela. 

The agreements provide that the Unit- 
ed States Chamber and the commercial 
organizations with which they have been 
negotiated will urge that business men, 
in transactions in the trade between the 
United States and these Latin American 
countries, use a standard clause to the 
effect that, in the event of controversy 
concerning interpretation fulfillment or 
performance of the contract, the dis- 
pute shall be submitted to arbitration. 

The salient feature of the agreements is 
that the plan rests entirely upon the vol- 
untary assent of the persons engaged in 
the trade and upon the influence of the 
commercial organizations to enforce the 
awards that are made. The parties 
agreeing to arbitrate are free to choose 
their own arbitrators, and the official 
arbitrators on the lists maintained by 
the organizations are called upon only in 
the event that the parties to a contro- 
versy fail to name arbitrators. 

Being an arrangement between com- 
mercial organizations of different coun- 
tries, the plan makes a striking advance 
over practically all earlier forms of ar- 
bitration. It is devised to give assur- 
ance that arbitration will be supervised 
by representatives of both countries. 
The fact that an arbitration takes place 
in the United States does not mean that 
it is conducted entirely under the aus- 
pices of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, or of a committee 
designated by it; on the contrary, the 
arbitration proceeds under the supervi- 
sion of a committee on which there are 
representatives of the foreign Chamber 
of Commerce as well as representatives 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. This principle of joint 
representation is carried through all of 
the plan. Thus, the circumstances that 
a seller is in Bogota and a buyer in 
the United States do not prevent each 
from ane assurance that his point of 
view, and his conditions, will have at- 
tention. 

In formulating the agreemnts it was 
necessary to draw up detailed rules to 
cover every contingency that might arise, 
but arbitration procedure under the plan 
is ordinarily quite simple. It is pro- 
vided that the parties shall fix in the 
contract the place where arbitration is 
to occur but, should they not do so, the 
rules stipulate that arbitration shall take 
place in the country in which the con- 
signee resides. Insertion of the standard 
clause in a contract binds the parties 
to designate representatives to act for 
them in arbitration proceedings, these 
persons either being named in the con- 
tract or designated at a later date. With 
an agreement to arbitrate accepted, the 
place of arbitration fixed, and represen- 
tatives named to act for the principals, 
the way is open for the parties to select 
their own arbitrators and speedily ad- 
just their differences. 

In the event that they do not agree 
upon arbitrators within 30 days after 
either one has given notice of his desire 
to arbitrate, the committee on arbitra- 
tion in the country in which arbitration 
is to occur is authorized to select three 
impartial persons, who may proceed to 
adjust the dispute as if they had been 
agreed upon by the parties. Thus, re- 
course is had to machinery provided by 
the agreement only when the parties 
agreeing to arbitrate fail to effect an ad- 
justment. The real worth lies in its in- 
ducing merchants to adjust their differ- 
ences through arbitrators of their own 
selection. 

Many benefits are derived from the 
plan in cases which do not reach the 
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stage of formal arbitration. The exist- 
ence of the plan has called attention of 
merchants in the several countries to the 
readiness of the commercial organiza- 
tions to use their good offices in remov- 
ing misunderstandings upon which most 
controversies, in the final analysis, are 
based. JoHN Marainan, 


GOVERNING BOARD MEETS 


First Important Session of American Bak- 
ers’ Association Directors Since Re- 
organization Held in Chicago 


Cuicaco, I11., Dec. 5.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The board of governors of the 
American Bakers’ Association held its 
first important session, on Dec. 4, since 
the reorganization of the association in 
September. President Korn was able 
to demonstrate that his policy of having 
only committees that would work was 
sound, as every committee was fully rep- 
resented, and the extensive reports of 
the chairmen showed that real work had 
been done. 

A telegram of congratulations was 
sent Ralph D. Ward, chairman of thx 
express rate committee, for his fine work 
in this fight. 

Chairman Stritzinger, of the industria! 
relations committee, announced an ex- 
tensive plan for adjusting grievance 
between bakers in the Pacific North- 
west. It calls for meetings in several 
cities in which William Matthaie, of the 
board of governors, would represent the 
committee, and I. K. Russell would act 
as a neutral mediator in all cases of 
dispute. 

A. L. Taggart, chairman of the com- 
mittee on publicity, reported a plan to 
collect and interpret. all data published 
on the problem of merchandising bread. 

It was voted to employ an expert 
statistician to assemble research work of 
merchandising principles such as have 
been developed at Harvard University 
and in various governmental bodies. The 
committee will also assemble data on 
bread and flour prices through long pe- 
riods, and fluctuating items of the cost 
of general bakery overhead. 

Ten thousand dollars remained in the 
treasury over and above budget expendi- 
tures, but it was found that if the asso- 
ciation activities were not to be curtailed 
many new members would have to be en- 
rolled before next June. A budget was 
approved, amounting to several thousand 
dollars above income, in the hope that 
bakers in general would leave less of a 
load for the few to carry for the benefit 
of the many. Twenty-four members 
were in attendance. 





S. O. WERNER. 





FOREIGN CROP OUTLOOK 

Wasninoton, D. C.—Latest forecasts 
indicate a wheat harvest in Argentina 
and Australia for 1922-23 about 7,000,000 
bus greater than for the preceding year. 
The first forecast for Argentina, accord- 
ing to a cable from the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome, places 
the wheat harvest at 215,320,000 bus from 
16,081,000 acres, compared with 180,641,- 
000 bus from 13,927,000 acres in 1921-22. 
The latest estimate of wheat acreage in 
Australia is 10,000,000, compared with 
9,665,000 last year, and a recent com- 
mercial forecast places the production at 


_ 100,000,000 bus, a decrease of 10,000,000 


from an earlier forecast from the same 
source and of 28,000,000 from the pro- 
duction of 1921-22. 

The condition of the new wheat crop 
in Russia is only fair. The seed sown in 
isolated parts was destroyed by soil pests, 
and resowing was necessary. The weather 
since the middle of October has not been 
entirely favorable to the crops. 

The estimated total corn production 
for all countries for which reports are 
available, including the United States, 
is 3,464,708,000 bus, compared with 3,801,- 
969,000 for the same countries last year. 
The principal countries for which reports 
are not available are Russia, Brazil, In- 
dia, Java and Madura. The total pro- 
duction of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico is estimated to be 2,972,077,000 
bus, compared with 3,166,281,000 last year. 
Seven European countries produced about 
282,550,000 bus, compared with 333,962,- 
000 in 1921. The early planted corn crop 
in Argentina was making favorable 
progress up to Nov. 1. 

Joun Marainan. 
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“Holiday dullness” seems to permeate 
the flour market. Aside from a spurt a 
week ago, following the break on Dec. 
27, there was little doing in the week of 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2. Some mills made fairly 
heavy sales, Nov. 27 and 28, for prompt 
or 30-day shipment, but after that the 
trade settled down again. Minneapolis 
millers do not look for any semblance of 
activity until after Jan. 1. 

Mills generally are believed to be car- 
rying a fair volume of business on their 
books, and are getting shipping directions 
about as freely as they can take care of 
them. The car situation has eased up a 
little, but the improvement is not ex- 
pected to be permanent, now that the 
lake-and-rail season has ended. Cold, in- 
clement weather, it is expected, will delay 
all-rail shipments and result in curtail- 
ment of production. 

Clear flours are in remarkably good 
demand. Fancy and first clears are ac- 
tive, with most mills booked ahead. The 
result is that these top grades are sell- 
ing pretty close to patent prices. Second 
clear also is wanted, but is not in as ac- 
tive demand as a week or two ago. Prices, 
however, are firm. 

Mills quote top family patents at $6.65 
@7.20 bbl, standard patent $6.35@6.65, 
second patent $6.15@6.40, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.70@5.80, first clear 
$5.40@5.45, second clear $8.60@4, in 
140-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Durum millers report good sales of 
semolinas to domestic manufacturers dur- 
ing the week ending Dec. 5. In fact, one 
company claims that its sales were the 
heaviest on this crop. Macaroni factories 
are thought to have their wants covered, 
and are not expected to be in the market 
again to any extent until in January. 
Durum mills are sold ahead on clears, 
and are practically out of the market. 
No export inquiry for the latter, tempo- 
rarily. 

No. 2 semolinas are quoted at $5.35@ 
5.45 bbl, durum patent $4.50@5, and 
durum clear $4@4.25, in jutes, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

MILLFEED . 


Regardless of the fact that city mills 
have ‘little feed to offer for December 
shipment, the market is decidedly weak. 
It seems to be a weather proposition 
entirely. Zero weather, it is expected, 
will stimulate the demand, particularly 
in western territory, where buying so 
far has been light. The East is — 
to have its requirements covered for 
some time to come. 

Standard middlings are now selling at 
a discount of 25@50c ton under bran. 
Jobbers ask a premium of 50c ton over 
spot for January shipment. Thus far, 
however, the trade is not prepared to 
pay this premium. 

Mills quote spot bran at $22.50@23 
ton, standard middlings $23, flour mid- 
dlings $26@26.50, red dog $29@30, and 
rye middlings $22, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. Jobbers’ quotations aver- 
age about 50c under mill prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 21 were in operation Dec. 5: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, D and F mills. 

Pillsbury Fiour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln’ and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C, 
D, B, F and G mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Nov. 27-Dec. 2... 560,400 363,092 - 64 
Previous week ... 560,400 427,371 76 
Year ago ........ 546,000 204,040 38 
Two years ago... 546,000 336,635 62 
Three years ago.. 546,000 384,330 70 
Four years ago... 546,000 449,655 86 
Five years ago... 546,000 404,605 78 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

No. capacity output of ac- 

mills bbls for week tivity 

Nov. 27-Dec. 2. 43 301,440 173,012 57 
Previous week. 55 365,040 263,995 72 
Year ago ..... 63 421,890 183,776 42 
Two years ago. 61 411,390 229,524 55 
Three years ago 63 398,930 226,371 56 
Four years ago. 65 345,750 296,283 85 
Five years ago. 66 351,150 318,479 90 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 
2, receipts of wheat were as follows in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 3,756 2,043 2,913 2,609 
Duluth ........ 2,294 1,264 2,039 266 
Totals ....... 6,050 3,307 4,952 2,875 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Dec. 2, 
were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis .. 52,032 44,195 45,899 47,396 
DOIG. 00050 35,055 30,963 26,283 9,302 

Totals ..... 87,087 75,158 72,182 56,698 

Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Dec. 2, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis ... 3,892 6,556 7,856 7,864 
Duluth ........ 4,519 1,977 1,357 2,552 


Totals ....... 8,411 8,533 9,213 10,416 

















VALIDITY OF CONTRACT SUSTAINED 


Last February the Newsome Feed 
Co., of Minneapolis, received an offer 
from a Virginia broker on a car of 
rye middlings, which it accepted. The 
car was shipped on contract time for ac- 
count of H. A. Barrow & Co., Farmville, 
Va. In March the broker wired that the 
car was on track too far for the con- 
signee to unload, and that there would be 
a charge of $7 for placing the car ve - 
erly. The Newsome company wired the 
broker to have the car placed for un- 
loading, and that if it was at fault it 
would stand the expense. 

Later, the broker again wired that the 
feed was refused because it was very 
dark, that the sacks were not branded 
and tags were not affixed. The consignee 
offered to take the car at $25 ton, al- 
though the contract price was $31.50. 

The bill of lading did not allow for in- 
spection, but Barrow’s message indicated 
that he had inspected the car. The New- 
some company therefore notified the rail- 
road to enforce collection or take the 
feed itself. The railroad disclaimed all 
liability, claiming that Barrow inspected 
without permission, but finally put the 
feed. in storage for account of whom 
concerned. The railroad apparently 
brought sufficient pressure to bear upon 
Barrow to force action, because he took 
up the draft, but immediately brought 
suit against the Newsome Feed Co. and 
the bank, claiming several hundred dol- 
lars for alleged damages. 

The Newsome Feed Co. engaged an at- 
torney to represent it, and this last week 
was advised that he had won the case. 
The legal expense involved in contesting 
the suit will show a loss to the shipper 
on the transaction, but the consignee 
had to pay full invoice price, oa 

e 


storage and the expense of the suit. 


result of this suit proves that if ship- 
pers would take a firm stand there would 
be less of these flagrant breaches of con- 
tract. 
DOES NOT PAY TO HOLD GRAIN 

The publicity committee of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce has is- 
sued an interesting circular on the fu- 
tures markets and the service they ren- 
der to northwestern grain producers. 
The circular deals particularly with the 
question of whether it pays the farmer 
to hold his grain or not. Covering a pe- 
riod ranging from 1885 to 1914, the fig- 
ures show that farmers who market their 
grain crops early in the year do not, on 
the average, sacrifice them in the slight- 
est degree. 


TIDEWATER TERMINAL DISCUSSIONS 


A number of local and southern Min-/ 
nesota millers met informally in Minne-/ 


apolis, Nov. 28, to discuss the Tide- 
water Terminal at Philadelphia. Harry 
S. Helm, president of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., presided. The discussion 
centered around the question of how in- 
terior millers could best take advantage 
of the facilities offered by the Phila- 
delphia project, and the advisability of 
interior millers employing a joint rep- 
resentative to handle their doeuments. 
It is understood that the question has 
been referred to Charles L. Roos, presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federation. 


SALES MANAGER HONORED 


Harry H. Whiting, sales manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, was the honor guest at a dinner 
given at the Athletic Club the evening of 
Dec. 1. The occasion was the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his connection with 
the company. John S. Pillsbury, vice 
president, Fae yr cage at the dinner, which 
was attended by practically the entire 
local sales force of the company. Tele- 
grams were received from the managers 
of the various branch offices congratulat- 
ing Mr. Whiting on his “silver” anniver- 
sary. Mr. Whiting was presented with 
a silver loving cup and platinum cuff 
links by his office associates. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Louis J. Weitzman, head of the Weitz- 
man Flour Co., Chicago, was a Minne- 
apolis visitor Dec. 1. 

William F. Kelm, treasurer of the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., has returned 
from an eastern business trip. 

Walter Stern, president Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, was a 
Minneapolis visitor last week. 

Roy Slocum, Seattle, Wash., represen- 
tative of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
is visiting headquarters this week. 

William J. Black, of Milwaukee, the 
Wisconsin representative of the Com- 
mander Mill Co., is in Minneapolis today. 

John S, Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, will 
leave, Dec. 6, with his family for 
Florida. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president of the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, will 
leave Dec. 9 to call on the trade in the 
large eastern markets. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.52% ; 
three-day, $4.52%, ; 60-day, $4.5114. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.55. 

Olaf Paulson, manager of the Farm- 
ers’ Grain & Mercantile Co., Rothsay, 
Minn., has been taken into custody 
charged with the theft of $5,000 from 
the company. 

H. B. Chambliss has resigned as head 
miller for the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling 
Co., and has e to Treichlers, Pa., to 
take charge of the 400-bbl mill of the 
Mauser Mill Co. 

Navigation on the Great Lakes closes 
today, Dec. 5. Minneapolis representa- 
tives of the lake lines report that all 
flour and feed on hand at western lake 
ports will go forward on the last boats. 

G. D. Brundrit, former president of 
the B. B. Rye Flour Mills, Ltd. of 
Winnipeg, is in Minneapolis this week. 
Mr. Brundrit was at one time connected 
with the Lake of the Woods Milling Co. 

Based on the close today (Dec. 5), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark 99c bu, No. 1 
northern 98c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark $1.01, No. 1 northern $1; in cen- 
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tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 97c, No. 
1 northern 96c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 84c, No. 1 northern 83c. 

W. H. Leederman, of Richmond, Va., 
southern manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and Harry Douty, manager 
of the Memphis, Tenn., office of the 
company, were both in Minneapolis all 
of last week. 

J. L. Skelton, who recently sold his 
bakery at Morristown, Tenn., has been 
visiting in Minneapolis. during the past 
week. Mr. Skelton is vice president of 
the Southeastern Association of the 
Baking Industry. 


/ The Washburn-Crosby Co. is making 


a number of improvements to its “D” 
mill. A new 800 h-p synchronous moto 
is being installed. Two gyrators hav 
been removed from the top floor of the 
mill, and two sifters installed in their 
place. 

The state board of control, St. Paul, 
Minn., will open bids, Dec. 16, on the 
following supplies, to be delivered to 
the various state institutions during the 
quarter ending March 31: graham flour, 
90 bbls; rye flour, 87; whole wheat, 25; 
corn meal, 134. 

William McNair, until recently at 
Menomonie, Wis., is in charge of the 
National mill, Minneapolis, which is now 
owned by the Mills of Albert Lea Co. 
Charles Neuman, formerly with the 
Marshall Milling Co., has succeeded Mr. 
McNair as head miller for the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie. 

W.S. Ankeny & Co., millfeed jobbers, 
Minneapolis, have discontinued business. 
W. S. Ankeny, the founder of the firm, 
retired some years ago and is now in 
Florida, E. T. Hamlin, former secretary 
of the gay, but who for several 
years has been sole proprietor, left 
Minneapolis Dec. 3 for California, with 
the expectation of making his future 
home there. 

A representative of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is holding a hear- 
ing in Fargo this week with reference to 
Fargo’s request for a readjustment in 
freight rates. Minneapolis and Duluth 
are represented at the hearing. If Far- 
go’s petition is granted it is claimed that 
it would automatically bar this market 
from doing business in North Dakota 
and Montana, and would place Chicago 
200 miles nearer Fargo, from the stand- 
point of rate ratios. 

According to a bulletin issued by the 
federal reserve agent at’ Minneapolis, 
the car shortage in this territory is be- 
ing rapidly eliminated. Montana’s needs 
are being served first, because Montana 
farmers have poor facilities for stor- 
ing grain on the farms. As soon as 
Montana is taken care of, or at least 
as soon as the grain that is piled on the 
ground without protection is moved, the 
railroads will be able to devote a larger 
proportion of their cars to the rest of 
the northwestern grain growing region. 





EXPERT EMPLOYED BY ARGENTINA 
_ L. M. Estabrook, in the Department of 
Agriculture for 18 years and at present 
in charge of the division of crop and 
live stock estimates of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, has been select- 
ed by the Argentine government to re- 
organize the economic and _ statistical 
work of the Department of Agriculture 
in that country. Mr. Estabrook has 
signed contracts with Senor Felipe A. 
Espil, charge d’affaires of the Argentine 
embassy in Washington. 

The selection of Mr. Estabrook was 
the result of a cablegram from the pres- 
ent minister of agriculture, Tomas A. 
Le Breton, who was formerly Argentine 
ambassador at Washington. While in 
Washington Senor Le Breton took a spe- 
cial interest in the organization of ag- 
ricultural agencies such as the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the state experiment stations. It was 
his knowledge of the efficiency of the 
crop and live stock reporting services in 
this country that resulted in his request 
that a man of national reputation in this 
work be selected to develop similar meth- 
ods in Argentina. 

Mr. Estabrook will sail for South 
America on Jan. 3, and will stop off for 
a few days at Rio de Janeiro. Durin 
his absence the division of live stock an 
crop estimates will be in charge of W. F. 
Callander, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
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Flour trade this week was again dull. 
Domestic buying was somewhat below 
last week’s small total, and no increase 
of consequence was apparent at the de- 
clines in the market. Prices today were 
generally 5@10c lower, but the drop was 
more pronounced at times during the 
week, 

Arrival at destination of shipments 
which were delayed because of trans- 
portation difficulties tended to retard 
both new business and shipping direc- 
tions, and most of the mills were affected 
by that situation. The approach of the 
holiday season and the yearly inven- 
tories also made buyers somewhat in- 
different, and was reflected in the or- 
ders, which were usually only in such 
quantities as could be resold readily. 
Seattered purchases in consequential 
amounts were reported, however, one 
baker taking 30,000 bbls patent at the 
low point of the week. 

Much the same conditions as made new 
bookings small influenced shipping direc- 
tions. No willingness to build up stocks 
was shown. Most mills were about 
caught up on specifications, and produc- 
tion in Kansas City made the first sub- 
stantial decline in several weeks. A few 
millers reported that orders remaining on 
their books were still considerable, but 
that shipping directions might be de- 
layed until after Jan. 1. 

Export business was moderate. A fair 
inquiry existed, but prices were gener- 
ally out of line with all of Europe ex- 
cept the United Kingdom, where some 
sales were made, Latin American coun- 
tries were also in the market in a small 
way. Offerings of export grades from 
southwestern mills were not heavy. 

The car situation was not the factor 
it has been in recent weeks, although the 
shortage is far from being fully relieved. 
Several Kansas stations said that the 
scarcity of cars was more acute at pres- 
ent than ever, but a majority of mill- 
ers reported some improvement. 

Business with interior mills was gen- 
erally poor to fair, only a small minority 
reporting good sales. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.20@6.65; 95 per cent, 
$5.75@6.15; straight, $5.60@5.90; first 
clear, $4.30@4.90; second clear, $4@4.25; 
low grade, $3.50@3.90. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2.... 132,900 107,246 80.6 
Previous week ... 132,900 116,600 87 
YOar ABO ...ccevs 105,900 77,200 72 
Two years ago.... 103,800 62,500 60 
Five-year A@VeCTage .....cereseccsces 80 
TeON-YEAr AVETAGS 2.2. c.ccceccssccee 81.6 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, W ichita and Salina, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2.... 505,230 372,042 73 
Previous week ... 490,830 373,665 76 
Year ago .......- 492,330 276,302 56 
Two years ago.... 453,870 221,688 49 
Five-year average .........eseecees 68 
TOR-VOOF AVETERS 2c ccsccccoccccsecs 74.8 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 20,351 bbls for the week ending 
Dec. 2. 

Of the mills reporting, 10 reported do- 
mestic business good, 35 fair and 28 slow. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2..... 64,620 39,764 61 
Previous week ..... 64,620 47,577 73 
WOOP BBO cccoceces 62,820 28,763 44 
Two years ago ..... 39,420 33,278 84 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 


output — 
WEOYV, STEIOS. Bn ccscccscseve 43,688 
Previous week ...... TeTiri 44,019 + 8 
BOOP GOO coccccvocsscevous 25,768 54 
Pare WORE GOO 600 6 ce bebcbe 19,336 40 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed quetations dropped 50c ton 
during the week, but later sales were on 
a basis unchanged from a week ago. 
Demand was mostly for mixed cars, as 
the fall so far has been open, with mild 
temperatures the rule, and feeding op- 
erations are confined almost wholly to 
pasture. Offerings were heavy, consid- 
ering the denen. Current quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $22 
22.50; brown shorts, $23@23.50; gray 
shorts, $26@26.50. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 5014c November seaboard, via 
New York 59c; Belfast, Dublin, via New 
Orleans 5014c November seaboard, via 
New York 60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, via New Orleans 501,¢c Novem- 
ber-December-January seaboard; Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, via New York 58c; 
Antwerp, via New York 58c; Hamburg 
via New Orleans 4744c, via New York 
58c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581,c, 
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via New York 53c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 58¥,c, via New York 52c. 


KANSAS FARM RESERVES 

The state board of agriculture report 
on the wheat in farmers’ hands in Kan- 
sas, as of Nov. 18, 1922, says: 

Of this year’s Kansas wheat crop, 
amounting to 116,750,000 bus, growers 
estimate that 35.5 per cent, or 41,424,000 
bus, is in the farmers’ hands, compared 
to 21.3 per cent, or 27,339,000 bus, last 
year at about the same date; 55 per cent, 
or 77,467,000 bus, in 1920, and 35.5 per 
cent, or 50,000,000 bus, in 1919. 

The bulk of the wheat in farmers’ 
hands in the eastern third of the state is 
held voluntarily in hopes of better prices, 
as is the case with considerable in other 
portions of the state, but most of that 
yet on the farms in the main wheat pro- 
ducing counties has been forced to re- 
main there because of a shortage of 
cars. 

Of the 13 counties each with 1,000,000 
or more bus wheat in farmers’ hands, 10 
are in the southern half of the central 
wheat belt, McPherson leading all others 
with 1,796,000 bus, and Sedgwick next 
with 1,630,000. 


DEATH OF W. 8S. WASHER 


W. S. Washer, of Atchison, Kansas, 
died in a hospital at Atchison on Nov. 29, 
following a brief illness. He was 43 
years old. 

Mr. Washer was one of the most wide- 
ly known grain men in the Southwest. 
As a young man just out of school he 
became associated with his father, a pio- 
neer Atchison grain man, in the S. R. 
Washer Grain Co., operating an eleva- 
tor and doing a general grain business at 
Atchison. About three years ago this 
was made a part of the newly organized 
Atchison Mills Corporation, of which 
Mr. Washer became secretary and treas- 
urer. Following the sale of the com- 
pany’s property to the Pillsbury com- 
pany, Mr. Washer went to St. Joseph 
and engaged in the grain trade. 

He was at one time president of the 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, was 
always active in association work, and 
was much interested and a leader in 
Atchison civic affairs. In 1907 he or- 
ganized the Atchison Board of Trade, 
and was its president until a few years 
ago. 

RESERVE, INC., PLANS NEW SERVICE 

A service that will allow millers to 
take surplus stocks of flour off the mar- 
ket to await satisfactory conditions, and, 
when they are reached, have various ship- 
ments made uniform or brought to one 
grade, repacked under any desired brand 
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and in any size package, and shipped to 
the customer in either straight or mixed 
cars has been announced by George C. 

Shane, president The Reserve, Inc., Kan- 
sas City. Prior to this time The Rese rve 
has been furnishing warehousing and 
forwarding facilities only. 

The principal feature of the new serv- 
ice, which will be available early in De- 
cember, is a blending plant of 6,000 bbls 
capacity every 10 hours, said to be the 
largest in the United States. Twenty 
feeders are being installed in the com- 
pany’s plant in North Kansas City, 
which will enable millers to run streams 
of flour from 20 separate cars at one 
time, with a resulting flour of absolute 
uniformity, in quantities great enough 
to fill large orders. 

George W. Guyer, who has had charge 
of the Shane Bros.’ blending plants at 
Buffalo and Chicago the past 10 years, 
will be superintendent at The Reserve 

Machinery will be installed later for 
grinding and furnishing to millers all 
varieties of feed available in Kansas 
City. This will include not only mill 
feed, but every kind, which would en- 
courage small buyers to buy flour in less 
than car lots, Mr. Shane said, as millers 
generally find it easier to start a cus- 
tomer with 25 to 50 bbls of a new brand. 

“Our plans were formulated with the 
idea of taking up much of the slack in 
the milling business,’ Mr. Shane said. 
“Scarcity of cars, lack of shipping direc- 
tions or too many of them, lack of uni 
formity, and many items that ordinarily 
upset the miller’s schedule, can be recti- 
fied and regulated by The Reserve sys- 
tem. Flour can be sent us in jutes or 
grain bags for storage, and repacking 
done here when the flour is sold or or- 
dered out. Financing can be done 
through Kansas City banks, with ware- 
house receipts as collateral. Small mills 
can pool offerings and bring the prod- 
ucts of the several mills to a uniform 
basis at this plant, and thus interest 
the large lot buyers.” 

Another feature of the plant will be 
a fully equipped laboratory in charge 
of Robert Dwar, formerly of Philadel 
phia, an expert on analysis and blend- 
ing of flour. In conjunction with the 
laboratory will be operated a one-barrel 
bakery, a unique plan devised to give 
millers a practical knowledge of the 
baking qualities of their flour. Tests 
will be made under all conditions bakers 
are called upon to meet. Products of 
the bakery each day will be marketed, as 
a phase of obtaining judgment on their 
quality. 

A formal opening will probably be 
held on some convenient date soon after 
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the service is complete, Mr. Shane said, 
and millers will be invited to be guests 
at a personal inspection of the plant. 


NOTES 


J. H. Moore, president Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., was in Kansas 
City this week. 

Walter Barry, assistant manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co. of the Southwest, 
spent the Thanksgiving holiday in Min- 
neapolis. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
has returned from a trip through the 
central states. 

Harvey J. Owen, sales department 
Bulte Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), 
who has been on an eastern trip, will re- 
turn next week. 

Charles F. Rock, general manager of 
branch offices, Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., returned to Kansas City this week 
after opening branches of his company 
in Chicago and Milwaukee. 

The next meeting of the Kansas City 
Grain Club will be held Dec. 7, at the 
Kansas City Club. An interesting enter- 
tainment programme has been arranged, 
according to Fred W. Lake, president. 

William A. Seifert, Ashton, Neb., is 
erecting a flour mill at Loup City, Neb., 
of 25 bis capacity. It will use electric 
power, and will start operation next 
April. The company will probably be 
known as the Loup City Mills. 

J. H. MeNair, Halstead, Kansas, was 
in Kansas City part of this week. He 
is president of the Halstead Milling & 
Elevator Co., the Lyons (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co., and vice president of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Henry S. Cowgill, president Cowgill 
& Hill Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., has 
returned from an extended trip in the 
East. Plans are under way for the re- 
building of the main elevator of the 
plant at Carthage, which burned recent- 
ly, and definite action will probably be 
taken soon. 

Railroads serving Western Trunk Line 
territory are attempting to cancel the 
tariff which allows a one half rate on 
shipments of mill rolls which are being 
returned to a plant for grinding, sharp- 
ening and corrugating. The Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League is protesting any 
advance in the rates. 

W. R. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner for the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, will go to Washington on Dec. 4 
to attend the hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on a de- 
mand of Kansas and other western states 
for a reduction of 10 per cent in freight 
rates on grain, grain products and hay. 

A new 100-bb] flour mill has been com- 
pleted at Raton, N. M., to be operated 
by the Raton Mill & Elevator Co. It 
will start operation about Dec. 15. 
Breakfast food, whole wheat flour, corn 
meal and pancake flour will also be 
manufactured. A 20,000-bu elevator ad- 
joins the mill. The company will be man- 
aged by Theodore Stoller. 


T. J. Tanner, statistician for the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co. has released 
figures showing that, on a basis of a 
par yield per acre of 18 bus, the Kan- 
sas crop report indicates a total produc- 
tion of, wheat for the state of 144,822,000 
bus. The condition was given in the crop 
report as 71.1 per cent, with an acreage 
of 11,316,000 sown. The figures mahe 
no allowance for abandonment of acre- 
age. 

F. B. Blair, traffic representative Kan- 
sas City Millers’ Club, will go to St. 
Louis, Dec. 15, to protect Missouri River 
millers in the hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which in- 
volves rates on grain and grain products 
from points in Nebraska, Kansas, Colo- 
rado and the Southwest, to New Orleans, 
Memphis and other points in the Mis- 
sissippi voller. Millers along the Mis- 
souri River desire a restoration of the 
old relationship in rates between Mis- 
souri River points and those farther 
West. 

A class of 20 students in the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
visited the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
Elevator A of the Armour Grain Co., 
and the plants of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., and the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., early this week, to learn the 
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details of marketing grain and of manu- 
facturing grain products. The class in- 
cluded students in the milling school 
which is maintained at the college, and 
was under direction of R. M. Green, pro- 
fessor of economics, P. L. Mann, head 
of the department of the milling indus- 
try, and Professor Zahnley, of the de- 
partment of agronomy. 


SALINA 

Activity in Salina mills has increased a 
little, owing to the improvement in the 
car situation, which, however, is still 
acute in the western part of the state. 
There has been a fair movement of 
wheat, and sales are in line with the rate 
the mills are running, on the average 
not quite full time. Flour shipments 
made some time ago have begun to reach 
customers and, consequently, quick ship- 
ment orders are not so large. A number 
of deferred shipment orders have been 
received and a little has been worked for 
export. Millfeed prices are weak, 

Quotations: standard patent flour, 
basis Kansas City, 98’s, $6.30@6.70; 95 
per cent, $5.90@6.20; 100 per cent, $5.80 
@6.10. Bran is quoted at $1.15 per 100 
lbs, brown shorts at $1.20, gray shorts at 
$1.40, white shorts at $1.55, and mill- 
run at $1.1714. 

Wheat prices range $1@1.02 bu, de- 
livered at country stations. 

Output of Salina mills, with a capacity 
of 46,200 bbls, with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Bee, CUeOS. DB ecccesccccce 36,397 78 
PROVIOGS WOE 6c csc ccccves 41,975 90 
We ON cb ntwesabeeank ees 36,128 78 


C. B. Wright, federal grain inspection 
supervisor, Kansas City, was a recent 
visitor to the Salina inspection office. 

H. V. Nye, general manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, left Dec. 
1 for a few days’ business trip to Kan- 
sas City. 

A total of 222 cars of wheat were in- 
spected by the local grain inspection of- 
fice in the week ending Dec. 2, an aver- 
age of 36 per day. 

T. B. Tholl, sales manager for the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, accom- 
panied by his family, spent the Thanks- 
giving season at Atchison and Kansas 
City. 

J. T. Hutchings, of the Terminal Grain 
Co., who spent the Thanksgiving season 
at Colby, reports that while the car situ- 
ation in the western part of the state is 
still acute, crop prospects are excellent, 
and the growing wheat looks fine. 

H. C. Vogtel, who has for some time 
been representing the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co. in Chicago, has come to Salina 
to take a place in the sales department 
as supervisor for the large eastern mar- 
kets of the local mill. For some time 
prior to his work with the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co. Mr. Vogtel was employed 
as sales manager for the Rogers spring 
wheat mills. His family will move from 
Chicago to Salina in December. 


OKLAHOMA 


The flour market remained steady up 
to Thanksgiving, with no indication at 
that time of a change. Millfeed prices 
were weaker. Dealers say that feeders 
look upon prices as exorbitant. Corn 
prices continue high. 

Moderation characterizes the movement 
of wheat in Oklahoma and Texas. Deal- 
ers believe that, even if the car situation 
were remedied, the marketing of wheat 
in storage in the northwestern part of the 
state and the Texas panhandle would be 
governed more by price than a desire of 
holders to sell. It is reported that 200,000 
bus are stored in elevators at Texhoma, 
200,000 at Hooker, 100,000 at Tyrone and 
50,000 at Guymon. The comparatively 
small amount at Guymon, which is one of 
the leading grain centers of northwestern 
counties, is due to that town having had 
more cars available through the movement 
of merchandise inbound. 

There is a growing demand for move- 
ment of at least part of the stored wheat 
from that territory, and the Panhandle 
Plains Chamber of Commerce and the 
Texas County Bankers’ Association are 
endeavoring to get some relief in the car 
situation. 

An outstanding feature in the milling 
and grain industry is the renewal of or- 


anization activities by the Texas and 

klahoma wheat growers’ association. In 
Texas the movement has been carried into 
central counties. The Oklahoma asso- 
ciation, which appears to be confident of 
success in sales of wheat contracted this 
year, has set out to get 1,000,000 acres un- 
der contract for next year. A recent 
report of the association showed that 623,- 
000 acres have been contracted, and that 
the association has 6,000 members. 


SOUTHEASTERN RATES HEARING 
Rate experts of the Oklahoma City Mill 
& Elevator Co., the Acme Milling Co., 
and the Canadian Milling Co., of El Reno, 
joined those of the Oklahoma Traffic As- 
sociation in compiling a report to be made 
to the corporation commission that is to 
be presented by the commission to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission during 
a hearing, set for Dec. 15 in St. Louis, in 
the matter of rates on grain and grain 
products to New Orleans. 

The Oklahoma Millers’ Association, the 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association, the 
Oklahoma Traffic Association and the 
Southwestern Millers’ League are backing 
efforts of the corporation commission to 
forestall rate increases. They have been 
advised by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that a rate which was an increase 
of 3@8c on grain and grain products has 
been suspended until March 25, 1923. 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Colorado 
and Oklahoma are affected. 


NOTES 


The flour mill at Rondo, Ark., operated 
by the Rondo Milling Co., has resumed 
operation after several months of idle- 
ness. 

A wholesale grocery and grain business 
was opened at Gretna, Texas, Dec. 1, by 
Laurence C. Eddy, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Nicholas-Burke Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas, wholesale grocers. 

D. T. Meek, secretary of the Enid 
Chamber of Commerce, says that that or- 
ganization has in view the securing of the 
erection there in the near future of a 
terminal elevator and a bonded ware- 
house. 

The Mena (Ark.) Mill Co., which was 
owned principally by T. A. Allen, of that 
place, was sold recently to W. W. Town- 
send, of Mena. The property consists of 
a flour and grist mill, a cotton gin and a 
saw mill. 

Prospects for a wheat crop at this sea- 
son of the year in western Oklahoma are 
better than since 1914, according to C. H. 
Howard, of the Exchange National Trust 
Co., Tulsa, who was here recently on a 
tour of the grain belt. 

Southwestern exporters who have been 
interested in the financial crisis at Mon- 
terey, Mexico, are advised that the crisis 
is passed and that all three banks of that 
city that failed probably will resume busi- 
ness in a short time. 

Lafayette Ward, of San Antonio, Tex- 
as, president of the Granado Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. of that city, died there recently 
at the age of 68. He was a pioneer Texan 
and an old trail driver. Two sons, A. 
P. Ward and Lafayette Ward, survive 
him. 

J. D. Samuel, of McKinney, Texas, has 
purchased the Kimbell flour mill at 
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Whitewright, Texas, a part of the con- 
sideration being paid with a large tract 
of land near Sherman. Kay Kimbell 
probably will continued in charge of the 
mill until July 1. 

That the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railroad, which crosses the principal 
grain areas of Oklahoma and Texas and 
part of Kansas, will not be abandoned is 
the opinion of Allison Mayfield, chair- 
man of the Texas Railroad Commission. 
He says that plans for saving the road 
are under way, and that they will be 
worked out and announced in due time. 

Paul Nesbitt, of McAlester, former 
legislator and one of the leaders in the 
farmer-labor group in Oklahoma, is chair- 
man of a committee of that group that is 
outlining measures to be introduced for 
legislation in January. It is said that 
provision has been made in the measure 
for state owned warehouses and grain 
elevators, and for giving farmers assist- 
ance in marketing. At this time, group 
leaders say, the committee is not consid- 
ering state owned flour mills. 

The Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co. 
has under construction a mixed feed 
plant, three stories high, of concrete and 
sheet metal, that will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 7,200 sacks. Feed for horses, 
dairy cows and poultry will be manufac- 
tured. The company is to engage also in 
the manufacture of molasses, and is in- 
stalling several tanks that will have the 
capacity of six tank cars. Another load- 
ing track is to be laid that will increase 
trackage capacity to 12 cars. The com- 
pany’s flour mill is reported operating 
full time. 


COLORADO 


Weakness in the wheat market has re- 
sulted in a slackened demand for flour. 
Buyers are content to work on old con- 
tracts and wait for lower prices. 

The car situation in this territory shows 
some improvement, and equipment suit- 
able for flour loading is more plentiful. 
The movement of soft wheat supplies 
from the West has increased, and mills 
now have ample stocks to cover their 
bookings. Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio Riv- 
er: best patent, $6.45@6.55; standard 
patent, $5.70@5.80; self-rising flour, $6.70 
@6.80,—all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 
30-day shipment. 

The millfeed situation is somewhat 
easier, due to increased supplies, but 
demand is still keen, and it is not diffi- 
cult to find buyers for bran at strong 
prices. A _ steady call is indicated 
throughout the winter on account of the 
shortage of feed in Colorado and New 
Mexico. Bran is $30 ton, f.o.b., Denver, 
and $82, f.o.b., Colorado common points. 


NOTES 

Earl Fleming, a grain man from Em- 
poria, Kansas, was a recent visitor in 
Denver. 

Monday, Nov. 27, was the biggest day 
the Denver Grain Exchange has experi- 
enced this year, as 107 inbound cars were 
received. 

Demand for feeding corn in Colorado 
this fall has been the heaviest in recent 
years. However, so much has_ been 
shipped in of late that the market is now 
congested. 








. Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from-Canada from Nov. 1, 1921, to Oct. 31, 1922, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





To— Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Total 
Belgium ...... «.- PT 2 as we _ 1 ae - ss “s 1 4 
Bermuda ..... 2 1 1 3 2 1 2 2 2 ae 2 1 19 
British Guiana. 8 7 11 15 21 7 12 13 14 15 17 11 151 
Br. 8. Africa... 4 3 1 4 6 7 6 5 6 ey 8 8 58 
Br. W. Indies.. 33 35 39 42 91 36 45 37 51 44 60 51 564 
CUBS cccccccce 14 11 12 14 20 6 10 19 11 23 19 15 174 
Denmark ..... 23 25 15 22 22 6 11 16 7 6 29 14 196 
Finland ....... 5 8 5 14 27 35 10 17 6 10 22 22 181 
Germany ..... 3 1 3 7 s 2 8 8 3 5 33 56 137 
Gree@Ce ..ccccee oe 1 5 2 1 a ee 4 2 oe 4 1 20 
Hongkong .... 1 10 16 9 14 4 1 tT oe 4 9 16 84 
Japan ......+. 2 5 11 20 8 1 5 6 6 1 5 4 74 
Netherlands .. .. 1 we 4 9 2 6 3 11 2 3 9 50 
Newfoundland. 59 30 18 15 21 8 34 33 19 31 29 32 329 
WSYPt cccccsss 1 3 1 2 13 ee 3 5 1 7 9 17 62 
Morocco ...... 2 2 1 2 ee 2 oe es eo ee 9 
CE csc ceeves oe 1 12 1 11 1 4e 4 12 10 56 
Fr. W. Indies 2 2 1 3 1 1 se ‘ee 1 11 
Esthonia ...... .. oo 1 5 2 6 1 2 5 4 26 
EMCVER cc ccncse 8 es os 1 6 1 os 3 1 1 2 14 
) See 1 1 3 8 ee os 3 3 2 5 3 29 
Poland ......00 os oe ee 12 oe ee 1 ee os 1 32 46 
Norway ....... 9 19 7 1 ee 3 9 3 e 37 88 
ROMER. o.c.0c.000 1 1 11 1 1 16 83 14 2 os 129 
Sweden ....... 2 1 1 6 2 6 a 10 iT 7 12 60 
Turkey ....... 25 6 16 16 70 23 32 7 10 3 8 253 
U. Kingdom.. .545 478 402 377 570 235 304 401 247 363 314 424 4,660 
United States. .101 83 56 61 71 6 67 48 43 40 53 40 726 
Venezuela ..... 10 9 7 7 16 5 10 7 6 6 5 12 100 
Others ........ 6 6 8 8 7 6 10 7 8 9 13 12 100 

Totals ....856 748 632 665 986 612 617 765 486 691 697 855 8,410 
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With few exceptions, local flour deal- 
ers report business very quiet. Although 
the holidays are still three weeks away, 
the trade seems to have the holiday spirit. 
It is the general opinion that the big 
users of flour have sufficient on hand or 
coming to them to tide them over until 
the first of the year. No one looks for 
any revival in buying until next year. 

Spring wheat flour is a little lower 
than a week ago. Early in the week a 
few mill representatives were quoting 
prices fully 50c lower, and as a result 
they report very good sales on a few 
days. The family trade in particular is 
understood to have taken advantage of 
the low offers, and filled requirements 
for about 30 days. Outside of this, very 
little business was consummated. Bro- 
kers say it seems mree impossible to 
get the trade interested, regardless of 
what price they quote. 

Hard winters were very quiet and, de- 
spite a decline early in the week, little 
business was transacted. The trade is 
still bearish; it feels that a big break is 
due, and that by holding off it will be 
able to get supplies much cheaper. 

Local mills report no special activity. 
Buyers in the East are now receiving 
good quantities of flour that has been 
in transit for some time, and no improve- 
ment in buying from that territory is 
expected until this has been disposed of. 
The car situation is much improved. 
Mills have a fair amount of orders on 
their books, and shipping directions are 
gees. The output, due to the holiday, 

ropped off 3,000 bbls. 

Clears are steady, but not as active as 
a few weeks ago. Good strong grades 
are always in demand, but offerings of 
these are limited. Ordinary grades are 
in more plentiful supply, but neither ex- 
porters nor domestic buyers are show- 
ing much interest. 

Export business is dull. The disturb- 
ance in the Near East has checked the 
call from that territory, and sales are 
scattered and of small volume. Prices 
seem to be the main trouble. Although 
inquiries are fairly numerous, exporters 
find it nearly impossible to shade their 
prices enough to satisfy the trade abroad. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.50@7.05 
bbl, standard patent $6.30@6.80, first 
clear $5.25@5.65, second clear $3.50@4; 
hard winter short patent $6.20@6.75, 
straight $5.60@6.20, first clear $4.75@5; 
soft winter short patent $6@6.30, straight 
$5.60@5.90, first clear $4.60@4.75. 

The call for rye flours is limited. Most 
bakers using rye in their mix are thought 
to be pretty well supplied, and some who 
have cheap flour bought are reselling. 
White is quoted at $4.40@5 bbl, medium 
at $4.25@4.60, and dark at $3.30@3.80. 

Handlers of semolinas enjoyed a fair 
business this week, as a number of buy- 
ers took advantage of the low offers and 
replenished their low stocks. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at $5.65@5.75 bbl, 
jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.35@5.65; durum 
flour, $5.25@5.35; clear, $4.50@4.60. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of flour by 40 mills in the 
seventh Federal Reserve district in- 
creased during October compared with 
September, and with October a year ago, 
according to a report of the Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank. Wheat flour 
production in October was 466,243 bbls, 
an increase of 11.1 per cent over Sep- 
tember, and 7.4 per cent over October, 
1921; all other flour 48,810 bbls, an in- 


crease of 6 per cent over September, 
and 31.7 per cent over October, 1921. 

October operating ratio of these mills 
was 60.7 per cent of capacity, based on a 
24-hour working day, compared with 57.1 
per cent in September, and 55.5 in Octo- 
ber, 1921. 

Sales of flour by 16 mills decreased 
5.8 per cent during October in the num- 
ber of barrels, and 3.4 per cent in value, 
while total production for these mills 
increased 4.1 per cent. Stocks of flour 
on hand at 29 mills on Oct. 31 were 6.1 
per cent larger than on Sept. 30; stocks 
of wheat on hand Oct. 31 show an in- 
crease of 16.1 per cent for the month. 


MILLFEED 


Conditions are not much changed from 
a week ago. Demand is still very quiet, 
with most interest being shown in bran. 
Standard middlings are quoted on the 
same level as bran, and demand is very 
dull. Heavy feeds are steady, but the 
trade is not showing much interest in 
these grades. 

Although the market is dull, there 
seems to be no pronounced bearish senti- 
ment, and the trade as a whole looks for 
a gradual upward tendency. Mills are in 
a good position; most of the larger ones 
are well sold up, and have little to offer. 
A falling off in production is also looked 
for from now on until after the first of 
the year. Mixed feed manufacturers re- 
port an improvement in the call for their 
products the past few days. 

Bran is quoted at $25@27 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $25@27; flour middlings, 
$27.50@30; red dog, $31@33. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Nov. 27-Dec, 2...... 40,000 33,000 82 
Previous week ..... 40,000 36,000 90 
BORP GEO ceéccccss 40,000 16,000 40 
Two years ago..... 26,700 20,500 77 


CASH WHEAT 

The market was firmer, and winter 
wheats showed fair gains for the week. 
Red winter was again in limited supply, 
with a fair demand prevailing all the 
week. Mills wanted red wheat, but 
would not compete for the light offer- 


ings. 

Hard winters were in demand from 
mills, both local and interior, and pre- 
miums are up ¥%@lc for the week. Pre- 
miums on spring wheat were steady to 
a shade easier. Demand was spasmodic, 
with mills hesitating to follow the ad- 
vance in futures. Shippers and eleva- 
tors were only moderately interested. 

Deliveries on December contracts have 
been very light, and only 10,000 bus were 
tendered on Dec. 1. eceipts for the 
week totaled 232 cars, against 170 a year 
ago. Shipping sales, 300,000 bus. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red, 114%4@ 
12%c over December; No. 1 hard, 2@38c 
over; No. 2 hard, 11,@2%4c over; No. 1 
dark northern, 10@12c over; No. 2 dark, 
6@8c over; No. 1 northern, 5@6c over; 
No. 2 northern, 3@5c over. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Market continues strong, with some 
mills advancing prices $1 ton during the 
week. The call is only fair. Mills are 
still pretty well sold up. Resellers are 
reported to be doing the bulk of the busi- 
ness at present, with the trade of the 
opinion that prices are a little too high. 
Mills quote oil meal at $52@53 ton, car 
lots, and $55, less than car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 

BOARD OF TRADE RULES 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chicago Board of Trade, held 
on Nov. 28, the followin gy tame 
amendments to the rules of the rd 
were approved and recommended to a 


vote of the association: To amend sec- 
tion 3 of rule 22 to read: 

“On contracts for grain or flaxseed 
for future delivery the tender of a high- 
er grade of the same kind of grain or 
flaxseed than the one contracted for shall 
be deemed sufficient. For delivery on 
and after Aug. 1, 1923, all contracts for 
wheat, unless otherwise specified, shall 
be understood as ‘contract’ wheat, and on 
such contracts a tender of the following 
described grades of wheat in such pro- 
portions as may be convenient to the 
seller, but in no case an amount less 
than 1,000 bus, of any one grade in one 
elevator, shall be deemed a valid tender 
at the price differences mentioned in 
the following schedule; subject, however, 
to provisions of section 5 of rule 21: 

“No. 1 dark hard winter and 1 dark 
northern spring, 114,c over contract price; 
2 dark hard winter and 2 dark northern 
spring, %c bu over contract price; 1 
hard winter, 2 hard winter, 1 yellow hard 
winter, 2 yellow hard winter, 1 red win- 
ter, 2 red winter, 1 northern spring and 
2 northern spring, contract price; 3 dark 
hard winter, 3 hard winter, 3 yellow 
hard winter, 3 red winter, 5c bu under 
contract price; 3 dark northern spring 
and $ northern spring, 8c under contract 
price. On contracts for wheat, rye or 
oats, for future delivery, in store, in no 
case an amount less than 1,000 bus of 
any one grade in one elevator shall be 
deemed a valid tender.” 


NOTES 

Our Bread Co., 5622 South Racine 
Avenue, Chicago, has been closed. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, was in Chicago 
on Dec. 1. 

M. D. King, of the M. D. King Milling 
Co., Pittsfield; Ill, was in this market 
during the past week. 

E. O. Nordstrom, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., visited the local office of the 
concern en route home from Kansas 
City. 

E. P. Barrett, of the Wamego (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., spent several days in 
Chicago during the week calling on the 
trade. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, visit- 
ed the Chicago office of his firm on 
Nov. 25. 

A. C. Loring, president, and Max Leh- 
mann, superintendent, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., were in this market on 
Nov. 29. 

Henry M. Allen, of the Allen & Wheel- 
er Co., Troy, Ohio, called at the Chicago 
office of the Millers’ National Federation 
on Dec. 2. 

A number of Chicago Republicans are 
reported to have started a quiet mayor- 
alty boom for Joseph P. Griffin, promi- 
nent local grain man. 

Julius Barnes will be a speaker at 
the annual meeting of the Illinois Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to be held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, on Dec. 8. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses, 
mills, freight yards and houses on Dec. 
1, 1922, were 38,500 bbls, compared with 
32,200 on Nov. 1, 1922, and 52,000 on Dec. 
1, 1921. 

George A. Shields, manager of the ex- 
port department of the New Century 
Co., Chicago, was married on Wednes- 
day evening, Nov. 29, to Miss W. M. 
Coffman. 

W. P. Crooks, of the Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, Chicago, left on Nov. 27 
for Kansas City, where he will assist 
H. S. Smith in managing the plants in 
that city. 

J. A. Rodgers & Co. and Mayfield & 
Co. have consolidated, and will be known 
as Rodgers & Mayfield, grain and com- 
mission brokers. Offices will be at 59 
Board of Trade and 116 West Monroe. 

E. S. Wagner, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, will leave on Dec. 
5 for Washington, D. C., to attend the 
St. Lawrence waterway meeting. He 
will also visit New York and other east- 
ern markets before returning. 

The Quaker Oats Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 21% per cent, in- 
creasing the annual basis from 8 to 10 
per cent. The dividend is payable to 
Stock of record Dec. 30. The regular 
dividend on preferred stock was also de- 
clared, payable Feb. 28, to stock of rec- 
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ord Feb. 1. A surplus of $2,309,629 was 
reported as of Dec. 31, 1921. 

The Hon. Digby F. Denham, of Bris- 
bane, Queensland, Australia, with Mrs. 
Denham, visited in Chicago several days 
the past week. Mr. Denham is an ex- 
premier of the state of Queensland and 
managing director of Messrs. Denhams, 
Ltd., dealers in flour, feed and grain. 


Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week: flour, 2,000 bbls to Buffalo, 1,000 
to Erie, and 3,000 to Fairport; wheat, 
215,000 bus to Buffalo; corn, 200,000 bus 
to Buffalo, 57,000 to Ogdensburg, 312,000 
to Depot Harbor; oats, 425,000 bus to 
Buffalo, 308,000 to Erie, and 494,000 to 
Depot Harbor. 

The International Live Stock Exposi 
tion is being held at the international 
amphitheater at the stock yards, Chicago 
An unusual number of cattle are on ex 
hibition. A new feature in the horse de- 
partment is the addition of work horse 
classes to encourage farmer breeders in 
the raising of drafters. Among the loca! 
entries are the Grant Baking Co., Gren- 
nan Cake Corporation, Livingston Bak- 
ing Co., and Schults Baking Co. 

The United States Maize Products Ex- 
port Association, Inc., 3382 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, has been incorpo- 
rated by T. M. Chivington, secretary of 
the American Corn Millers’ Federation, 
Robert R. Clark, president Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. and R. J. 
Frank, Chicago. The capital is 1,000 
shares, no par value. An organization by 
this name was formed a few years ago, 
but it did not function to any extent. It 
has now been incorporated by a number 
of corn millers for the purpose of ex- 
porting corn products. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxee, Wis.—In October and early 
November, when the car situation was 
tight, comparatively heavy buying of 
flour created the situation in which cus- 
tomers are just now getting deliveries on 
these bookings. As the result, most buy- 
ers are fairly well protected against re- 
quirements up to the end of the year. 
This throws the burden of demand upon 
those customers who usually buy only for 
current needs, 

The soft spot which came at the close 
of the week ending Nov. 25, and recurred 
just prior to the holiday, was an un- 
questioned stimulus, but volume of new 
business was small. Shipping directions 
were well sustained, for most customers 
realize that it would take but one good 
snowstorm to render traffic conditions 
far more unfavorable than they already 
are. Millers and customers alike consid- 
er themselves fortunate that the weather 
so far has been better than normal. 

Production took a decided drop, com- 
pared with the preceding week, due to 
the fact that one large mill was obliged 
to interrupt operations for repairs and 
replacements, and it took advantage of 
the holiday to make these. The inade- 
quacy of the supply of railroad cars was 
more accentuated. The decline in output 
served the purpose of cleaning out 
stocks, and relieved warehouses of the 
pressure which has been thrown upon 
them for many weeks by the lack of 
cars. 

With the exception of 1917, flour stocks 
at Milwaukee on Dec. 1 were the smallest 
in 15 years. The report of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce shows 18,010 
bbls, compared with 53,662 on Nov. 1, 
and 38,038 on Dec. 1, 1921. On the same 
day in 1920, stocks were 18,394; 1919, 
45,811; 1918, 45,490; 1917, 12,935; 1916, 
21,120; 1915, 129,760; 1914, 139,070; 1913, 
71,617; 1912, 111.500; 1910, 101,905; 1909, 
126,500; 1908, 133,100. 

Prices at the close, Dec. 2, were 15@ 
20c bbl below those of the preceding 
week. Fancy brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $7.05@7.70, 
and straight at $6.55@6.95, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks. 

The call for clear flour was only fair, 
and confined to the better qualities. Low 
grades moved very slowly, and continue 
to accumulate, especially since the de- 
mand for red dog is much less active, 
and those mills which have been running 
their low grade clear into the red dog 
stream are not able to make prompt dis- 
ce age Prices were redu a full 20c 
bl, slightly more than the best grades. 
There is a fair inquiry, but offers made 
by eastern brokers and blenders are re- 
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ceiving scant consideration, because they 
are far out of line with millers’ views. 
First clear was quoted at $5.40@5.80, 
and second nominally at $4.10@5.10, in 
98-lb cottons. 

With soft winter wheat selling at only 
a small discount under dark spring, the 
comparatively easier tone in hard winter 
wheat is the saving grace in the strongly 
competitive situation between spring and 
winter wheat flours. Under the pressure 
of the decline in spring I nosey and 
straight, Kansas has been reduced corre- 
spondingly. For any other reason or 
on any other basis, Kansas prices might 
now be less below spring than the dis- 
count of 10@20c bbl now in effect. In 
fact, one Milwaukee mill is offering 
spring patent 20c bbl under the Kansas 

rice of another local producer, and 
straight at 25c bbl under winter. As a 
rule, however, there is a certain equaliza- 
tion which does not appear in the pub- 
lished quotations. Fancy brands of 
Kansas patent were quoted at $7.20@7.25, 
and straight at $6.75@6.80, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

MILLFEED 

New business is developing very slow- 
ly. The call for middlings is very slack, 
and the demand for bran is spasmodic 
and of small consequence. A good many 
customers are just beginning to receive 
feed ordered as early as the beginning 
of October and November and, with per- 
haps considerably more in transit, are 
not interested in further purchases. 
Smaller buyers, on the other hand, are in 
need of supplies, which they appear to 
be able to fill through handlers at some- 
what less than mills are asking, with the 
further assurance of fairly prompt de- 
livery. 

The rather unusual situation has de- 
veloped wherein standard middlings went 
to a discount of 50c ton under spring 
bran. Prices are mainly nominal, how- 
ever. Winter bran is quotably 50c above 
spring, ahd 50c@$1 above middlings. 
Flour middlings and red dog are slow 
and nominally unchanged. There is no 
appreciable change in rye feed or hom- 
iny feed. Reground oat feed is 50c ton 
lower. Oil meal is firm but unchanged, 
and cottonseed meal is stronger to 50c 
higher. 

ocal mills are still engaged in work- 
ing down old contracts, and have little 
feed to offer for shipment until after 
Jan, 1. They are asking about 50c ton 
more for deferred delivery than on spot. 
This is supported by the fact that the 
ordinary demand for feed, based on nor- 
mal requirements, is by no means filled, 
and with a cold snap the chances are that 
a sharp demand is likely to appear. 

The movement of millfeed at Milwau- 
kee this week exceeded that of a year 
ago. Receipts were 1,690 tons, against 
870 in the same week in 1921; shipments 
were 17,694 tons, compared with 6,968 
last year. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestérn Miller: 
Caw Output Per * 

6, 


Nov. 27-Dec. 2 ..... 000 1,000 

Previous week ..... 16,000 11,500 71 
Last FOO ésscccces 28,000 4,500 17 
Two years ago..... 24,000 5,325 22 
Three years ago.... 24,000 16,000 67 
Four years ago..... 18,000 11,500 64 
Five years ago..... 16,000 6,500 41 


Figures on the flour movement at Mil- 
waukee for the week ending Dec. 2 indi- 
cate a tremendous increase in shipments 
over any previous normal week, but this 
is accounted for by the fact that reports 
to the Chamber of Commerce in respect 
to lake shipments represented a large 
lump sum which should have been dis- 
tributed over a many weeks. Thus 
the week’s outgo gE ragga aoe of flour is 
given as 879,339 bbls, against 27,230 in 
the same week last year. Receipts were 
81,640 bbls, against 46,600 last year. 

It is evident that reports from bulk 
lake carriers were not made in full until 
the official close of the navigation season 
on Dec. 1. With complete reports now 
in, the movement out of Milwaukee since 
Jan. 1 shows a gain of 870,000 bbls over 
the corresponding period in 1921, which 
is a bit more compatible with the in- 
crease of 845,000 bbls in receipts that has 
been shown right along. It should be re- 
membered that the unfavorable railroad 
traffic situation has thrown a great deal 
more flour traffic th Milwaukee for 
lake dispatch than the normal aggregate 
usually passing through this market. 
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Efforts now being made at Milwaukee to 
provide more adequate lake vessel serv- 
ice, if successful, probably will make the 
situation this year a rule in the future. 


RYE FLOUR 

A decline of 15@20c bbl in straight 
rye flour had the effect of bringing out 
a little more business than in the pre- 
vious week. Lo¢al mills held their best 
and whitest patents at unchanged prices, 
which was necessary to equalize the de- 
cline in straight, inasmuch as cash rye 
prices in this market are but 1%4c bu 
lower than in the preceding week, and 
the cash basis is but little changed, de- 
spite its adjustment to the May future. 

Business has been very good up to a 
week to 10 days ago, and with shipments 
slow on account of the car shortage and 
traffic obstacles, most of the regular cus- 
tomers have enough flour coming to them 
to make any heavy purchases unneces- 
sary for the time being. On the other 
hand, quite a number of the smaller buy- 
ers are in the market from week to week 
and sustaining trade. This enabled local 
rye mills to maintain operations at the 
same rate as in the previous week, output 
being 1,500 bbls. Last year, production 
was 1,255 bbls. 

The best call at present is for bakers 
patent, with pure white ranking next in 
sales. Pure dark is taken mainly by local 
wholesale bakeries. Ordinary dark re- 
mains a drug on the market. Mixers in 
the Chicago and New York markets are 
making fairly free offers for patent and 
straight, but they are able to get very 
little, because mills here are not finding 
it necessary to accept the ridiculously 
low prices these offers represent. 

Best grades of pure white patent were 
quoted at $5.40@5.60, straight at $4.85@ 
5.05, and dark at $3.70@4.60 (outside for 
pure dark), in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 

There is somewhat more snap to the 
call for corn goods, but it still remains 
below normal, Customers are waiting 
for more seasonable weather as well as 
a more definite line on prices as estab- 
lished by the quantity movement of the 
new crop. The decline of 114@2c bu in 
corn Rony in the local cash market 
seemed to confirm the opinion of many 
customers of local corn mills that pre- 
vious prices were too high, and they were 
more inclined to come into the market 
for corn goods at the decline, which was 
reflected by a drop of 5c in the milled 
product. 

Corn millers are able to operate prac- 
tically at capacity, owing largely to the 
aggregate of undelivered contracts for 
hominy and other corn feeds. The sup- 
ply of milling grain is increasing with 
the freer movement of the new crop, and 
little trouble is expected from now until 
early spring, save that occasioned by the 
usual slowing up by winter transporta- 
tion difficulties. Corn flour was quoted 
at $1.90@1.95, corn meal at $1.85@1.90, 
and corn grits at $1.80@1.85, in 100-lb 
sacks. 

NOTES 


The Hickerson Roller Mills, Grants- 
burg, Wis., have placed on the market a 
new whole wheat brand of farina break- 
fast food. 

“Merchandising—the Neglected Part 
of Agriculture,” is announced as the 
slogan of the annual conference of Wis- 
consin farmers to be held at the college 
of agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
from Jan. 29 to Feb. 2, 1923. Economic 
quality production, proper storage and 
orderly marketing will be subjects of 
special inquiry. 

The Wisconsin department of agricul- 
ture has requested an appropriation of 
$30,000 in the 1923 budget to meet a 
similar appropriation by the federal gov- 
ernment for the purpose of continuing 
the effort to eradicate the barberry. 
Losses from black rust in wheat, caused 
by this growth, are estimated at from 
$400,000 to $500,000 annually. 

A charter has been granted by the 
secretary of state of Wisconsin to a new 
corporation styled the Hales Milling Co., 
capitalized at $31,000. The business was 
established some time ago at Lake Street 
and the First Avenue viaduct by Dewitt 
V. Hales, formerly vice president of the 
Francis Duhne Milling Co. ohn L. 
Neacy, formerly superintendent of the 
same concern, and J. M. Moore are asso- 
ciated with Mr. Hales. L. E. 
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An interesting fight is looming up be- 
tween the conservative and radical forces 
in Congress. Much of it may refer to 
the important provisions of the Federal 
Reserve act, as a certain group in the 
agricultural West will make a heroic ef- 
fort to amend it. It is to be hoped that 
the measure can be saved and that such 
financing as the farmer will insist upon 
may be provided through the organiza- 
tion of other institutions of the “invest- 
ment” type. Every one familiar with 
banking and reais A conditions realizes 
that a commercial bank ought not to 
finance long drawn out engagements. 


BASIC CO-OPERATION 


It will require, however, the hard-head- 
ed and energetic co-operation by all con- 
servative forces if a good deal of radical 
legislation is to be smothered this win- 
ter. The situation is full of interesting 
possibilities in this connection, as it is 
realized that some of the farming classes 
have real grievances and that they are 
earnestly desirous of procuring better 
facilities for financing their yearly en- 
gagements. 

Another movement will be started 
against the transportation act, and it is 
realized that it may take strong general- 
ship to save this measure. With all its 
drawbacks and its weaknesses, it is clear 
that this ranks as the most remarkable 
financial law of the kind in existence. 
It has served the country well, and in a 
sense has been availed of by borrowers 
throughout the world who had the time 
of their lives in financing their require- 
ments at the time of worldwide banking 
restrictions. 


CAR SHORTAGE 


The farmers have a legitimate cause of 
complaint regarding the car shortage, al- 
though there is nothing in the experience 
of the recent period of federal control 
to indicate that the government could 
manage the railroads with any . greater 
efficiency than private interests now man- 
age them. A great car shortage, how- 
ever, becomes a serious matter when the 
famine of rolling stock goes so far as 
to make it impossible for the companies 
and the shipping interests to make quick 
deliveries. 

A large number of agriculturists in 
the district around Kansas City are said 
to have encountered great hardship as 
a result. of not being able to market 
their produce at all. Various instances 
have been cited where farmers, after 
sending their produce many miles to 
market, have had to drive home with it, 
owing to the inability of the railroads 
to supply cars. 

An enormous amount of credit has 
been “frozen” fast this year in such op- 
erations, and it is possible that a strong 
effort will be made by the representatives 
of such communities to bring about an 
expansion of railroad facilities. There is 
also intense resentment in certain sec- 
tions at the high freight rates which now 
prevail, and which in many cases op- 
erate to decrease the profits which the 
farmer ought to clear on his year’s busi- 
ness. 

The other day at one important interior 
center the Rock Island interests were 
short more than 1,800 cars. Furthermore, 
there were no immediate prospects of be- 
ing able to make good this deficiency. 
In a situation where the farmers are 
not able to obtain the cars that they re- 
quire, it becomes impossible for them to 
market their crops, which in turn makes 
it impossible for them to make their 
usual expenditures, and it thus reacts up- 
on country merchants and business men 
generally. 

In this respect, therefore, it is easy to 
see that an acute shortage for a thriv- 
ing farming community becomes a very 
serious matter. It not only causes liqui- 


dation and bank failures, but makes it 
impossible for the multitude of business 
houses and business interests which sell 
to the great farming classes to move 
their merchandise in the ordinary way. 

From various points of view, there- 
fore, it is easy to see that a car famine 
is a difficult thing to deal with and one 
which is certain to have a far-reaching 
influence upon many classes of a com- 
munity. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Manufacturing activity is increasing 
and there is a broader demand for mer- 
chandise, which in turn has developed a 
stronger inquiry from the large consum- 
ing classes. This is a good sign, and 
shows that the people are in the mood 
to buy merchandise and that they are 
giving increased business to retail mer- 
chants, whose orders, in turn, are mak- 
ing a better showing for wholesalers and 
producers. 

Some of the manufacturing concerns 
are doing a good business, with the most 
activity in textile, lumber, paper, food 
and house furnishing lines. It looks as 
if there would be continued good busi- 
ness for many industries, with a broad- 
er demand for certain grades of steel 
and for various steel products. 

The situation, on the whole, is reassur- 
ing, and although much may happen 
within the next few months to unsettle 
affairs, the probability is that the Oc- 
tober production index figure of 87.7, as 
against 76.1 on Sept. 1, will be further 
increased. This outlook contrasts favor- 
ably with the conditions existing a year 
ago. 

FINANCING WORLD RECOVERY 


In the first 10 months of 1922 the 
American investing public absorbed a 
greater volume of new securities than 
were marketed during the whole of 1921. 
This is a remarkable showing; it means 
that the country is on the upgrade, and 
that it is still acting as financial clear- 
ing house for the rest of the world. The 
fact that more than $858,750,000 of bonds 
and new securities were sold during the 
first 10 months of the year shows that 
the demand was extraordinary, all things 
considered. 

There is excellent reason to believe 
that the output of new securities will be 
very large during the coming year, when 
American industry is likely to feel the 
effects of increased foreign buying in 
response to a demand which cannot long- 
er be withstood. 

It looks as if there would be a re- 
sumption of foreign government financ- 
ing before long, as it is believed that va- 
rious borrowing interests on the other 
side will make Seser demands upon our 
markets after 1923 is ushered in. This 
will depend, of course, upon the state of 
affairs abroad and the ability of the 
bankers to market the new bonds ad- 
vantageously. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur during September 
and October, 1922 and 1921, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1922 1921 
WOES | scsasvaseegesd? 102,105,834 73,654,113 
er 5,279,318 6,032,961 
MTL ET 6,581,683 3,875,561 
WIGMBOCE. 2. cccccicccce 533,887 296,288 
MD Sicetoescosscesee 5,187,928 1,417,463 
GRIM vec ccccscuencase 13,949 114,574 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1922 1921 
PRES. 9e5 2 di veveviesce 78,726,452 60,355,319 
GORE cevevcccctcccces -1,778,536 4,772,107 
BEE, Sa cvccesvoccin 3,496,771 2,952,748 
Flaxseed .........++. 237,265 1,278,374 
BE cata tivicceci ques 3,967,841 920,543 
By rail— 
WOE ccsoccceseceve 3,574,115 506,688 
SEE shied patacvesbene 1,686,296 317,144 
BNE wiwecetevésere 399,785 57,308 
PiammeeG ...cccccsccs 10,7563 .cocce 
GORE cescccciscccedccs 12,380 191,202 
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WEST INDIAN TRADE 


That the export flour trade of the world 
is in an upset and unusual condition is a 
fact known only too well to millers and 
other exporters. The old channels of 
trade are gone, at least for the time 
being, and others have been sought, but 
too frequently sought in vain. Old for- 
eign marketing connections have often 
been maintained in the face of great un- 
certainty, both parties evidently await- 
ing the return of more normal conditions. 

Undoubtedly one of the most peculiar 
situations to arise out of present condi- 
tions is that relating to the West Indian 
trade, where, according to its location and 
other reasons, exporters from the Mis- 
sissippi valley should have a very decided 
advantage over other competitors. But 
this trade is proving no exception to the 
rule of the unusual and, judging from 
all reports, Canadian flour has come to 
occupy a very strong position in the West 
Indian markets. 

That the export trade of the Mississippi 
valley is aware of this situation is shown 
by the number of firms which are now 
attempting to work through the Canadian 
mills. Little or none of the Canadian 
flour going into this trade passes through 
the Mississippi valley, despite the fact 
that the firm working the flour is located 
in this territory and that the draft is 
usually drawn on a bank located in the 
same city with the exporter. It is just 
another peculiar situation arising from 
the jumbled condition of the world’s busi- 
ness, and as such may be viewed as a 
temporary shift in the channels of trade. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

The holiday on Thursday, coming, as it 
did, in the midst of rather erratic 
changes in the wheat market, added to 
the somewhat uncertain action of flour 
buyers. A fear seemed to be felt that 
the market would react from its strength 
after Thursday, and hence the indisposi- 
tion on the part of many buyers to enter 
the market as extensively as otherwise 
might have been the case. 

Despite this feeling of uncertainty, the 
general tone of the market was much 
better than was the case in the preceding 
week. This is probably attributable to 
the stronger action in both wheat and 
flour prices. Many buyers had been hold- 
ing off as long as possible from making 
purchases, with the evident thought in 
mind that still lower prices would be 
reached, but thought better of their ac- 
tion as soon as signs of strength began 
to appear. 

Wholesale grocers and jobbers have 
been in the market more actively than 
bakers, many of whom are complaining 
about the dullness of their business. 
However, with the holiday season close 
at hand this complaint should soon be a 
thing of the past, and it is feared that 
some bakers who have allowed their stocks 
of flour to go down to the lowest possible 
point will have reason to regret their ac- 
tion, for it is not yet particularly easy 
to at shipments through promptly. 

he export trade is still very quiet, and 
local millers are of the opinion that little 
will occur for several months to change 
this situation. Some sales are being 
made continuously, but generally they are 
for small amounts po at prices that 


leave very little profit to the miller. 
Mills located at interior points in the 
St. Louis territory report a fairly satis- 
factory volume of business, although ship- 
ping instructions are slower than many 
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What 
flour is not sold locally by these mills 
goes into the southern markets, where 
business has been fairly active since the 
movement of the new cotton crop. 
Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first pon oy $6.90@7.25 per 140 


of the mills would like to see. 


Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent $6.50 
@6.90, first clear $5.25@5.75; hard winter 
short patent $6.40@6.85, straight $5.75@ 
6.10, first clear $4.50@5; soft winter 
short patent $6.20@6.50, straight $5.50 
@5.80, first clear $4.50@5. 
MILLFEED 

The market was quiet and unchanged 
during the week ending Dec. 2. Demand 
was not particularly active, but offerings 
were light and, as a result, prices showed 
little fluctuation. The sales made were 
scattered over a wide territory, and for 
the most part were in small lots. Hard 
winter bran was quoted at $25.50@25.75 
ton; soft winter bran, $25.50@26; gray 
shorts, $29@30. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2 ......eeeee. 31,600 62 
Previous week .....-...++: 38,600 76 
We Ge can denesecese vee 24,100 48 
Two years ago ............ 29,400 58 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Mov. BT-D0G, B wccccscccccs 46,500 60 
Previous week ..........++. 55,900 72 
WOOP GOW covevncececeaneee 26,700 35 
Two years A280 ......-+. eee 36,200 47 


THE PASSING OF A LANDMARK 

New Year’s Eve will witness the pass- 
ing of a St. Louis landmark known to 
millers, grain dealers and even those con- 
nected with the trade in foreign lands. 
The doors of the Planters’ Hotel will 
close for the last time, ending a period 
of hospitality to the public of over 100 
years. 

The historic building has been pur- 
chased by a syndicate which will spend 
$750,000 in remodeling it into a modern 
office building. While the hotel has been 
operating at a profit of late it is thought 
that a larger return on the investment 
can be obtained by converting it into 
offices. 

The Planters’ Hotel has been famous 
in its day, but its ancestor, the Planters’ 
House, was still more widely known. 
Numbered among its guests were Charles 
Dickens, Martin Van Buren, Abraham 
Lincoln, King Edward VII and many 
others of equal fame. Down until the 
present time the hotel has been famous 
as the headquarters of noted visitors in 
St. Louis. 

The original Planters’ House was built 
in 1817, but little is heard of the hostelry 
until 1841, when it was rebuilt at a cost 
of $100,000. At that time there were 
three railroads in Missouri and three in 
Illinois, transportation being confined 
largely to Mississippi River steamboats. 

For years the Planters’ Hotel was the 
center of the social life of the southern 
planter during the winter months. Equal- 
ly important did it become as the head- 
quarters for political leaders of all par- 
ties, particularly during the Civil War. 

In 1892 a group of prominent men 
decided to raze the old building and erect 
a $1,800,000 structure. The Planters’ 
Hotel as it stands today was completed in 
1894, and almost immediately returned to 
its place of leadership and fame, both of 
which had been gradually declining since 
the days of the Civil War, largely be- 
cause of the changed condition of the 
southern planter. 

The hotel again became famous as a 
meeting-place of noted people and the 
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headquarters of great conventions and 
political meetings. It held its place for 
toy against the changing tide of a city, 

ut the greatest prestige of the hotel 
was laid away with the old gray uniform. 

Many a miller will have to seek a new 
home during visits to St. Louis after the 
first of the year, for even today it is the 
miller’s favorite stopping-place because 
of its convenient location to the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, itself a building of 
unique historical interest. 


DISCUSS FEDERAL CONTROL 


Establishment of a federal price fixing 
commission was discussed this week at 
a meeting of the executive committee of 
the Missouri State Farmers’ Association 
at the Marquette Hotel, St. Louis. 

Under the system discussed the govern- 
ment commission would fix prices of farm 
products on a scale to correspond with 
the returns given union labor and the 
manufacturer whose industry is protect- 
ed by the tariff schedules. Provision 
would also be made for the government 
control of the annual crop surplus. This 
surplus would be sold through govern- 
ment channels, subject to world market 
prices. Just how the necessary legisla- 
tion to carry out this plan is to be ob- 
tained is yet something for the executive 
committee of the Missouri State Farmers’ 
Association to worry about. 


MAY REFUND OVERCHARGE 


One of the most important rulings made 
in recent years by the Missouri State 
Public Service Commission is that found 
in an opinion recently written by Com- 
missioner Edwin J. Bean in the case of 
the Mid-Continent Machinery & Equip- 
ment Co., of St. Louis, in a complaint 
against the Missouri Southern and Mis- 
souri Pacific railway companies. 

In this decision it is held that the com- 
mission has authority to order refunds 
to shippers where a railroad has charged 
an excessive rate. This is the first ruling 
of the kind by the commission, and from 
present indications the railroads will con- 
test the decision in the courts. 


NOTES 


D. L. Boyer, Mexico, Mo., secretary of 
the Missouri Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, was on ’change Noy. 27. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-Ib sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.75 
@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; grits and 
hominy, $2@2.10. 

Insolvencies in St. Louis during No- 
vember totaled 14, with an aggregate of 
$132,842 assets and $216,447 liabilities, or 
an excess of liabilities over assets of 
$83,605. 

J. R. Brown, second vice president of 
the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., who is 
connected with the company’s Dallas, 
Texas, mill, has been in St. Louis several 
days calling at the company’s main office. 

L, J. Flannigan, formerly sales man- 
ager for the J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has resigned his position with that 
firm, and is now connected with the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., also of St. Louis. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: white 
patent flour $5.20@5.30, standard patent 
$5@5.20, medium $4.90@5, straight $4.80 
@4.90, dark $4@4.20, rye meal $4.20@ 
4.40. 

The St. Louis office of the United States 
Shipping Board announces that the rate 
of 18c per 100 lbs on flour in bags from 
the Gulf to Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
has been extended to the last half of 
December loading. 

The report of August Rump, chief flour 
inspector of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, shows that 13,136 bbls of flour were 
inspected during November. Stocks on 
hand Dec. 1 totaled 60,900 bbls, compared 
with 52,200 on Nov. 1 and 84,470 on Dec. 
1, 1921. 

Receipts and shipments of flour 
through the St. Louis market this year 
show very little change to date from those 
for the corresponding period of 1921. 
Shipments of flour to date from Jan. 1 
total 5,654,850 bbls, compared with 5,675,- 
450 for the corresponding time last year. 
Receipts to date total 4,147,070 bbls, com- 
pared with 4,919,190 in the same period in 
1921. 

The schedule of rates which was to 
have become effective Nov. 25 on grain, 
grain products and feeds from western 
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points, Cairo, Ill., and Memphis, Tenn., to 
Mississippi River crossings, related points 
and Jy east thereof, has been post- 
pon from becoming effective until 
March 25, 1923. A hearing will be held, 
relative to complaints made on the pro- 
posed rates, at the Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, on Dec. 15, before Examiner Seal, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Freight loadings of the southwestern 
and southern roads, while showing a de- 
cline from the high marks of the year, are 
running well above those of a year ago. 
In the week ending Nov. 11, according to 
reports to the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, southwestern lines loaded 69,240 
cars, which is approximately 10,000 above 
the loadings of the corresponding week a 
year ago and slightly in excess of the 
1920 loadings. The southern roads for 
the same week-loaded 137,567 cars, also 
in excess of the 1921 and 1920 loadings. 
The movement of grain shows continued 
strength in both sections. 


LOUISIANA 


New Onrteans, La.—Indications are 
that New Orleans grain exports for No- 
vember will almost treble the amount 
shipped from this port during the same 
month in 1921. Reports to the Board of 
Trade show that during the first 25 days 
of the month approximately 2,500,000 
bus wheat left here; the same period in 
1921, less than 1,000,000 bus. 

Corn exports, while not showing as 
great an increase, are still almost double 
those for the same period in 1921. The 
figures are, approximately, 1,500,000 bus, 
against less than 900,000. Rye exports, 
+ 100,000 bus in 1922, and 15,000 in 

921. 

Exporters attribute the increase to sev- 
eral factors, the most important of which 
are the condition of the market and the 
quality of o—. in the elevators. Opinion 
seems to place the 1922 stocks in a much 
higher class than those of the previous 
year. Exports the first part of the fiscal 
year were low, and the increase was neces- 
sary to bring the total up to the annual 
average. 

Local exporters view these conditions 
with satisfaction, as they tend to dis- 
tribute the volume of business over a 
or time, eliminating the rush of peak 
work, 

Flour exports generally are quiet. 
Mexican trade has lapsed, following the 
failure of the French bank in Mexico; 
Cuban buyers are inactive, apparently 
waiting for a lead from the sugar ex- 
porters; and shipments to South Ameri- 
can markets continue stagnant. Ship- 
ments to Europe are small. Several in- 
quiries have been received, but no orders 
of importance have resulted. 

Domestic trade locally is light. The 
rapid rise of the wheat market apparently 
caused the flour trade to await a more 
favorable buying opportunity. 

Local offerings, basis cotton 98’s: Min- 
nesota short patent $8.25, 95 per cent 
$7.50, first clears $5.50; Kansas short pat- 
ent $6.60, 95 per cent $6.30, first clears 
$5.40; soft wheat patent $7.50, 95 per 
cent $6.50, first clears $5.70; durum fancy 
patent, $5.75; corn flour, $2 per 100 lbs. 

The cracker trade has bought stocks 
sufficient to run into February. Macaroni 
manufacturers have done little buying. 


NOTES 

C. A. Erskine, Dixie Portland Mills, 
Mobile, Ala., transacted business here 
recently. 

C. T. Case, of the Kehlor Flour Mills, 
St. Louis, was a recent caller at the J. 
S. Waterman offices here. 

C. A. Avery, of the Huegely Milling 
Co., Nashville, Ill, called on local flour 
men during the week of Nov. 27-Dec. 2. 

R. H. McCombs, president of the Cape 
County Milling Co., Jackson, Mo., and 
Richard Llorens, of the same concern, 
were recent visitors in New Orleans. 

Sr. Jonn WappeEtt. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbls, from Jan. 1, 1922, to Dec. 2, 
1922, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 


omitted): 
c—Output—7_ r--Exports— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...14,165 13,854 519 699 
Bt. Paul. ..cccse 489 461 eos eee 
Duluth-Superior 869 698 gts eee 
Outside mills ..10,125 8,467 520 692 
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THE MARKETING OF ARGENTINA’S WHEAT 


(Continued from page 1085.) 


These two rivers unite not far above 
Buenos Aires. In general, they drain 
the great wheat growing region. The 
Parana is navigable for large steamers 
as far up as Rosario, the largest interior 
wheat port, and for sailing vessels and 
smaller steamers much further inland. 

In addition to their great value in af- 
fording export terminals, these rivers are 
an important means of local transporta- 
tion. More than four thousand lighters, 
with capacities of from one hundred to 
two thousand tons, operate at present on 
the Parand and the Uruguay. They 
have large beam and small draft, slipping 
easily into the creeks and the shallower 
reaches of the rivers to load from farm- 
ers’ deposits or from warehouses. 

So closely do the rivers serve the wheat 
fields that two hundred and fifty miles 
probably would be the longest necessary 
rail haul for any Argentine wheat des- 
tined for export. Only if ocean steam- 
ers were to be given easy access to the 
Great Lakes would the Minnesota farm- 
er be situated as advantageously with re- 
spect to proximity to the seaboard as 
the Argentine farmer, and even then he 
would have the disadvantage of a water- 
way obstructed by ice for a considerable 
part of the year. 

The railway system is very largely con- 
centrated in the grain growing provinces 
of Buenos Aires, Cordoba, Santa Fe and 
Entre Rios, tributary to the River Plate. 
Long spurs reach out to the sugar prov- 
inces in the north, and westward toward 
Chile and Bolivia, but the bulk of the 
rail traffic is developed within a twelve 
hours’ ride of Buenos Aires. English 
capital and energy are largely respon- 
sible for the Argentine lines. Of twen- 
ty-two thousand miles in operation at 
the end of 1920, the English were pro- 
prietors of nearly fifteen thousand miles, 
and the French of twenty-five hundred, 
the small remainder being enterprises of 
the Argentine government. 

Unfortunately there are three gauges, 
three feet three inches, four feet eight 
and one half inches, and five feet six 
inches, the widest being used by the three 


oo gr railways. Considerable expense 
and delay, therefore, are occasioned by 
the necessity of transferring freight from 
the cars of one railroad to another. Re- 
cent railroad construction, however, has 
been principally of the widest gauge, and 
there is a definite tendency toward mak- 
ing this width standard. The port rail- 
way of Buenos Aires, which serves all 
the docks, is of five foot six inch gauge, 
and the roads of narrower trackage are 
unable to make use of the facilities it 
offers. Their terminal facilities, in fact, 
are exceedingly limited. 

The Southern, the Central Argentine, 
the Buenos Aires & Pacific, and the 
Western, which are the leading railroads, 
are all wide gauge lines. They bring 
the rich grain producing provinces di- 
rectly in contact with the Buenos Aires 
mills, elevators and docks. The rolling 
stock is in most respects similar to that 
in use in North America. Owing to the 
wide trackage, however, freight cars are 
deceptive to one accustomed only to those 
used in the United States. From a side 
view it is difficult to believe that they 
hold as many kilos as their stenciling in- 
dicates, but a rear view corrects this 
misconception. They are built princi- 
pally of steel, with sheet iron roofs and 
sides. Wheat appears to be shipped as 
often, however, in the gondola type of 
car as in covered carriages. The uni- 
versal practice of sacking grain for ship- 
ment makes this possible, tarpaulin cov- 
ers being resorted to for protection 
against the weather. 

Engines in use on the railroads are 
generally lighter than those that haul 
freight in the United States. This is 
due, of course, to the almost uniformly 
level country. Freight trains are much 
shorter, also. The weather is seldom bad 
for railroading, and on the whole the job 
of transporting the Argentine crop safely 
to market is far easier than it is in the 
United States or Canada. 

Argentina imposes a detailed and even 
severe supervision over the country’s rail- 
ways, under the department of railways, 
which came into existence in 1891. Sub- 


sequent legislation has defined the privi- 
leges and obligations of the companies, 
which, under the Mitre law of 1907, are 
exonerated from customs duties on ma- 
terials imported, in return for which they 
pay three per cent of their net profits to 
a fund for the construction of exten- 
sions for the benefit of designated locali- 
ties. In general they are exempt from 
municipal taxes. 

By law there is a pension fund for 
permanent employees and laborers, or 
their heirs, of all railways in the re- 
public. The railways contribute to the 
fund monthly, with a sum equal to eight 
per cent of the salaries and wages of 
their employees and laborers, they in 
turn contributing five per cent of their 
salaries and wages. The contribution of 
the companies is provided by a special 
addition to the way bills of each con- 
signment of goods and live stock carried, 
the amounts being kept apart from reve- 
nue accounts. The government is re- 
sponsible for the fund, its benefits and 
administration, the liability of the com- 
panies being restricted to their contri- 
bution. 

The five state railways have approxi- 
mately forty-five hundred miles of track- 
age, principally in the remote southern 
and the most northerly provinces. The 
government’s programme of develop- 
ment contemplates uniting these dis- 
persed lines into a north and south sys- 
tem. No such avenue of transportation 
now exists. 

Much attention is given by the rail- 
ways to agricultural development. The 
larger companies have under way exten- 
sive irrigation projects in the provinces 
lying just beyond the present great grain 
and live stock producing regions. A 
tract of one hundred and fifty thousand 
acres was recently brought under culti- 
vation, through railway enterprise, in the 
province of Rio Negro. The Central 
Argentine, Pacific, Southern and West- 
ern railways have organized special de- 
partments to deal with agricultural mat- 
ters and colonization. Pamphlets are is- 
sued setting forth the best available in- 
formation concerning crops and soils, 
and advice by experts on all subjects of 
interest to farmers is made available to 
them without cost. 
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Extensive colonization work is being 
done by the Western Railway in the 
Colonia Alvear district of Mendoza prov- 
ince. Irrigated soil in this region is be- 
ing made to yield abundant crops of 
fruits and grains. The company sells 
small plots of irrigated land in the col- 
ony upon a plan of finance advantageous 
to the buyer. 

The Pacific Company maintains a nur- 
sery farm at José C. Paz in the interest 
of grass and fodder cultivation. Cali- 
fornia and South African seed has been 
imported, and an effort is being made to 
introduce hemp varieties from Kentucky, 
China, Japan and Syria. In addition to 
its other enterprises, this company has 
installed fruit drying apparatus in the 
agricultural school of Mendoza, where 
practical demonstrations are being given 
to fruit growers. 

Dry farming and its possibilities have 
for many years been under special study 
and experimental research by the rural 
development office of the Central Argen- 
tine Railway. The experimental farm at 
Las Zanjitas, in the province of Santiago 
del Estero, has attained considerable re- 
nown. Santiago del Estero suffers most 
among all the Argentine provinces from 
drouth, and the dry farming experiments 
that are being conducted there are ex- 
pected to be of great value to the rest 
of the republic. Wheat, cotton, peanuts 
and beans have been cultivated success- 
fully under the Central Argentine’s di- 
rection, and these products have been 
given wide publicity. 

The zone served by the Southern Rail- 
way is the richest and most densely cul- 
tivated area of the republic, comprising 
practically the whole of the southern 
half of the province of Buenos Aires. 
Increased colonization and improved 
methods of cultivation are not so neces- 
sary there as in the less developed prov- 
inces to the west and south, but the 
Southern Railway has its commercial de- 
partment, which distributes free advice 
on various farm problems. In addition 
it is conducting irrigation projects at 
Rio Negro, already mentioned. 

The principal ports to which the rail- 
ways carry Argentina’s rich tribute of 
agricultural produce are Buenos Aires, 
Rosario, Bahia Blanca, La Plata, San 
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Pedro, San Nicolas, Campana, Zarate, 
Las Palmas, Ibicuy, San Lorenzo, Villa 
Constitucién, Santa Fe and Concepcion 
del Uruguay. In addition, two ports on 
the Uruguay River, under Uruguayan 
jurisdiction, Fray Bentos and Paysandu, 
serve as outlets for Argentine merchan- 
dise. There are many ports along the 
southeastern coast line, but they are 
rarely visited by foreign vessels. 

Buenos Aires, of course, is the largest 
of all the ports. Approximately eighty- 
five per cent of the republic’s foreign 
commerce passes through it. Entries of 
11,392 vessels, with a tonnage of 6,039,- 
062, are recorded for the year 1918. But 
although Buenos Aires outranks all other 
ports in the handling of general com- 
modities, it shares generously with Bahia 
Blanca and the river ports the republic’s 
cereal business. In 1913 the twin ports 
of Rosario and San Lorenzo shipped 
2,829,433 tons of cereals, against 2,318,- 
951 handled by Buenos Aires, and in 
1918 Buenos Aires was able to reverse 
this ratio by only a small margin, ship- 
ping 4,253,936 tons, against 3,498,022 
from Rosario and San Lorenzo. Bahia 
Blanca handled 1,919,240 tons in 1920, 
San Nicolds 394,486, La Plata 599,751, 
Santa Fe 128,500, and Villa Constitucién 
231,218. 

Control of shipping in general and the 
administration of laws concerning it are 
under the Department of Marine. Cer- 
tain functions are intrusted to other de- 
partments of the federal government. 
Once in territorial waters a vessel is un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Marine, but in what are known as 
port zones or areas it may be under 
the joint jurisdiction of several sub- 
departments at once, such as customs, 
immigration and national health. The 
Customs Department has the most ex- 
tensive control, directing all operations 
of loading and unloading as well as 
movements in port. The port prefec- 
tures constitute the police authority, and 
attend to the actual berthing of vessels 
and the observance of sanitary and 
other general port regulations. 

The port works of Buenos Aires were 
constructed as a national undertaking, 
and are operated and controlled as ome 
They comprise several sections, and in 
general arrangement and extent are 
among the most remarkable in the world. 
A long series of docks has been con- 
structed at some little distance inland 
from the river and parallel to its shore 








Members of South America’s Soviet 


line. These are connected with the 
river by channels, one at either end 
of the chain. There are, in addition, 
the Riachuelo, near the south channel, 
and the new north port, as yet incom- 
plete, near the northern channel. At 
either end of the series of four docks, 
which were the first government under- 
taking, is a large basin. 

Except on the Riachuelo there are no 
privately owned docks, all other wharf- 
age being government owned, as are also 
the warehouses on the dock sites, into 
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chain of docks by means of locks, there 
are 3,870 feet of quayage, and in the 
North Basin 1,213 feet. 

The South Basin is used principally 
by coastwise traffic and by river boats. 
Sailing vessels, of which there are still a 
large number in this part of the world, 
find loading berths here, as they are un- 
able to go into the docks on account of 
their rigging. Loading beyond twenty 
feet of draft is impossible, however, 
owing to the fact that the tide crosses 
the South channel, keeping it constantly 
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which electric and hydraulic cranes hoist 
cargoes. The huge grain elevators are 
partial exceptions to this rule, as they 
are privately operated, subject to of- 
ficial regulations. There are locks con- 
necting the four docks, over which swing 
bridges are operated for the convenience 


of shore traffic. 

The docks range in length from 1,870 
to 2,263 feet, and the length of quayage 
from 4,446 to 5,050 feet. They are of 
a uniform width of five hundred and 
twenty-five feet, and of an average 
depth, at low water, of twenty-three feet 
nine inches. In the South Basin, which, 
like the North Basin, gives access to the 
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two feet shallower, by silting, than the 
North channel, which the tide enters at 
such an angle as to sweep it clear. Most 
of the South Basin dockage is devoted to 
the handling of coal and oil. 

Alongside Dock No. 1, entered from 
the South Basin through a lock with a 
depth of twenty-one feet four inches at 
low water, and a width of sixty-six feet, 
there is the first of the great grain eleva- 
tors that give the port of Buenos Aires 
its peculiar distinction abroad. These 
are the newest and most up to date in 
South America. They are constructed 
of brick and cement, and all machinery 
is moved by electricity. ‘There are eight- 


een silos that have a capacity of ap- 
proximately forty-five hundred tons, and 
twenty-two with a capacity of 13,200 
tons. The plant is operated by Sandy 
& Company, a British firm. 

Adjoining Dock No. 1 there are also 
two frame warehouses, with corrugated 
iron roof and sides and an asphalt floor, 
each with a capacity of four thousand 
tons and containing machinery for clean 
ing grain. They are used by the Com- 
pania Mercantil Argentina for the stor 
age of grain in bags. 

Dock No. 2 is principally given ove: 
to the handling of grain. The Compania 
Mercantil Argentina maintains there an 
elevator for the loading of grain in bags 
from its warehouses, and a silo elevator: 
for unloading grain from cars and wag- 
ons. The elevators are built of brick 
and steel, with corrugated iron roofing 
and sides. Two warehouses, in addition 
to the silos, bring the company’s total 
capacity in this plant to approximately 
twenty thousand tons. There is adequate 
machinery for grain cleaning. 

The largest Sovetens in this group are 
those of the Central Argentine Railway, 
which operates part of them, the rest 
being sublet to Bunge & Born and Louis 
Dreyfus & Company, who are among the 
principal grain exporters, not only of 
Argentina, but of the world. These 
structures are of steel frame, with cor- 
rugated iron roofing and sides, and wood- 
en, asphalt and cement floors. Their 
total grain capacity is about seventy-five 
thousand tons. 

Bunge & Born also operate another 
plant adjacent to this dock, consisting of 
a warehouse, elevators, and four silos, 
convenient to one of the units of the 
River Plate mills. The warehouse is a 
frame building, containing machinery for 
— cereals, and the plant’s total ca- 
pacity is about fifteen thousand tons. 

Next to the Central Argentine eleva- 
tors there is the fine new plant of Bantle, 
Lorenzo & Firpo, built of concrete. It 
includes four silos of twenty-five hun- 
dred tons capacity each, connected by 
subway with the Mills of the River 
Plate. Near by is a four thousand ton 
warehouse of frame construction, used 
by Bertonino & Pachano for the storage 
of sacked grain. The River Plate mill 
adjacent to Dock No. 2 has storage of its 
own approximating twenty ousand 
tons. 

Along the quay of Dock No. 8 are situ- 
ated the two principal units of the Mills 
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of the River Plate, operated by the 
Sociedad Anénima de Molinos Harineros 
y Elevadores de Granos. They are built 
of brick, iron and concrete, with fire- 
proof com artments. There are one 
hundred and seventy-five silos, with a ca- 
pacity of fifty thousand tons, and ware- 
house room for an additional fifty thou- 
sand tons of grain in bags. A subway 
connects this storage plant with the mill 
unit located on Dock No. 2. 

Along the quay, and further back from 
the dock, in the general neighborhood 
of the Mills of the River Plate, are sev- 
eral other warehouses principally devot- 
ed to the handling of grain. Among the 
proprietors are Schilthuis & Co., whose 
warehouse has a capacity of eight thou- 
sand tons; Eustariz & Co., eight thou- 
sand; Maratazzo & Co., six thousand; De 
Vita, five thousand; Bunge & Born, four 
thousand; American Linseed Co., twelve 
thousand; DeRidder & Kort, seven thou- 
sand; Spencer Kellogg & Sons, six thou- 
sand; Perlender, three thousand; Juan 
Kuker, three thousand; Central Cordo- 
ba Railway, four thousand; Weil Her- 
manos, eight thousand; Compania Sud 
Americana, ten thousand; Genoud, Mar- 
telli & Co., seven thousand. 

Dock No. 4 accommodates most of the 
mail steamers, but there is a clear space 
in the center of one side for steamers 
to load grain in bags from one! cars 
and wagons. Near by are five warehouses 
used for grain storage; that of the Cen- 
tral Cordoba Railway being of twelve 
thousand tons, Dorignac five thousand, 
Dinamarca fifteen thousand, and Haar- 
lem thirteen thousand. 

Steamers drawing more than twenty- 
three feet six inches are obliged to use 
the North Basin, anchoring with stern 
to the quay and loading from lighters. 
There is a landing quay for passenger 
vessels and immigrant ships. Inward 
bound steamers, after ae part of 
their cargo in the North Basin, usually 
proceed to the docks. 

The North Basin is not so well 
equipped to handle cargo rapidly as the 
docks. There is a double line of tracks 
on one side, but on the other side the 
railway facilities are inadequate. When 
the basin is crowded, therefore, it is 
necessary to resort to a good deal of 
lightering. 

The west side of the four docks, or the 
one opposite the grain elevators, is util- 
ized almost wholly for incoming cargoes. 
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The fiscal and bonded warehouses are 
mostly located there, the buildings being 
fireproof structures owned and con- 
trolled by the government. 

The Port Railway, which serves most 
of the dock area, handles only the cars 
of the wide gauge railways which con- 
nect directly with the port. These are 
the Southern, the Western, the Central 
Argentine and the Buenos Aires & Pa- 
cific. The freight cars of these lines 
are picked up at the entrance of the 
dock area by the port railway, and re- 
turned there when they are unloaded. 











has a one-meter gauge, has trackage to 
the North Basin. If, however, it carries 
merchandise consigned to elevators, ware- 
houses or steamers alongside the docks 
proper, a transfer is necessary to cars of 
the port railway, or the goods must be 
carted to their destination. This is a 
flagrant example of the inconvenience, 
previously mentioned, of a national rail- 
way system that has three gauges. 

The mills and elevators are supplied 
with extensive trackage, and so great is 
the movement of grain and flour that the 
Mills of the River Plate use their own 
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The port railway has suboffices in every 
dock, and a central office twice a day 
receives from them a statement of the 
position of every steamer in the docks. 
This information is passed along to the 
railroads and to consignees. It is a 
matter of considerable importance, ow- 
ing to the limited trackage and elevator 
space. Port regulations forbid bringing 
merchandise into the docks until the 
ship to which it is consigned is on berth 
and ready to receive cargo. The system 
has one compensating advantage for the 
individual shipper, in that prompt infor- 
mation of this kind frequently renders it 
possible for him to load directly from 
cars waiting on track outside the port, 
rather than through a warehouse. 

The Central Cordoba Railway, which 


switch engines. Dock No. 3, where the 
elevators of this company are located, is 
the port’s most active scene of grain han- 
dling. The entire quay is given over to 
steamers engaged in this traffic. There is 
ample space and trackage between the 
wharf and the warehouses facing the 
quay, but the loading facilities are in- 
adequate. They consist of electric cranes 
such as are used for ordinary cargo, and 
of the steamers’ winches. Most of the 
sacked grain goes aboard ship on the 
backs of stevedores. 

So congested are the docks at times 
that it is necessary to berth two or three 
steamers beam to beam, the outer two 
sandwiched with lighters and loading at 
the same time by means of runways 
rigged up over the decks of the inter- 
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vening vessels and connecting with the 
quay. Port regulations require steam- 
ers with a quay-side berth to take on 
three hundred tons of grain per day. 
A ship berthed with another vessel be- 
tween it and the quay must take on two 
hundred tons, and with two vessels inter- 
vening one hundred tons. Both lighters 
and runways, therefore, are usually nec- 
essary in order to meet these regulations. 
Further complications are the fact that 
loading stages sometimes cannot be 
rigged up without interfering with the 
quay-side steamer’s own operations, and 
the port requirement that such appara- 
tus must be taken down during meal 
hours, that being the time specified for 
moving steamers and bringing up loaded 
cars. 

Frequently, in order to reduce the 
slope of a runway sufficiently so that the 
stevedores can walk over it with their 
burdens, it is necessary to extend the 
landing stages across the wharf-side rail- 
way tracks. The result is an added 
waste of time in putting up and remov- 
ing the apparatus, and a slowing up of 
loading. The government supplies the 
cranes that are established on the quay 
for handling cargo beyond the reach of 
steamer tackle, and there is a vociferous 
demand for portable conveyors for the 
handling of grain in bags. 

In contrast with these laborious meth- 
ods are the facilities offered by the 
newer elevators, such as that of Sandy & 
Co., Bantle, Lorenzo & Firpo, and the 
River Plate elevators. The latter have 
eight tubes for loading bulk grain, easily 
capable of meeting the port requirement 
of five hundred tons daily per tube. 

Chronic congestion in the port gives 
employment to a vast fleet of lighters. 
There are 2,658 on register, with ton- 
nage ranging from twenty to one thou- 
sand. They are used not alone in put- 
ting cargo aboard ships, but in —s 
it off. Otherwise many a steamer woul 
be delayed for weeks or for months in 
getting its consignments ashore. Fre- 
quently, merchandise put aboard lighters 
is held there for two or three months be- 
fore it can get alongside a quay. This, 
however, proves. so expensive in demur- 
rage that the leading steamship com- 
panies have been compelled to resort to 
the expensive expedient of operating 
their own lighters. 

Although there is need for much im- 
provement in cargo handling, particular- 
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ly of sacked grain, the port already has 
far from a negligible equipment. There 
are one hundred and thirty-one hydraulic 
cranes used in handling general cargo 
from steamers or lighters into bonded 
or fiscal warehouses. ‘Their capacities 
range from one and one half to fifteen 
. metric tons, one still larger fixed crane 
handling thirty tons. In addition there 
are thirty-seven electric cranes, with lift- 
ing capacities of two to four tons. Sixteen 
electric transporters, lifting one ton each, 
are operated at the bonded warehouses 
on Dock No. 4, and one hundred and 
forty others in and about the various 
bonded warehouses, each with a lifting 
capacity of one and one half tons. 

There are two hydraulic power sta- 
tions, which, in addition to moving the 
cranes, supply pressure for the numer- 
ous capstans that are used to haul 
freight cars along the quays, to swing 
the bridges over the locks, and for vari- 
ous other purposes. 

The port’s three floating cranes are 
capable of lifting from forty to one 
hundred tons, and move under their own 
power. 

Much importance is attached to the 
port facilities for unloading sand and 
stone, since the city’s building materials 
are largely imported. No duty is paid 
on such commodities. Private firms op- 
erate steam grabs in all four docks for 
handling this freight. 

The total capacity of the port’s bonded 
and private warehouses is just under a 
million tons. In addition, there is room 
to stack about half a million tons in the 
open without interrupting railway serv- 
ice in or out of the docks. A great deal 
of such storage space as this -was re- 
quired during the years 1920 and 1921, 
when merchandise unclaimed by the con- 
signees reached mountainous proportions. 

A considerable quantity of grain and 
other commodities is handled by a pri- 
vate bonding company, the Catalinas 
Norte & Sud, which operates warehous- 
ing capacity of about two hundred thou- 
sand tons. This concern has direct rail- 
way connections with the docks, and uses 
its own railway equipment. 

There are two dry docks in the North 
Basin, built, owned and controlled by 
the federal government, and available 
to merchant vessels when not engaged 
upon government ships. Dry Dock No. 1 
is 590.7 feet long, 65.6 feet wide, and has 
a depth of twenty-five feet above the 
sill at mean high water. This dock will 
accommodate vessels up to ten thousand 
tons. Dry dock No. 2 is 492.2 feet long, 
and of the same width and depth as the 
other. In addition there are five or six 
slipways, nearly all privately owned, lo- 
cated off the south entrance. The larg- 
est of these has a lifting power of thir- 
teen hundred tons. 

An important extension to the dock 
system of Buenos Aires is being con- 
structed to the north of the northern 
channel. Construction was begun eight 
years ago. The first of four docks now 
being built is already in service, the sec- 
ond is in an advanced stage, but work 
on the third has been retarded in order 
to speed up construction on No. 4, which 
is expected to be in use soon. All four 
docks are four hundred and sixty feet 
wide. The wharves are six hundred and 
sixty feet wide, and there is ample pro- 
vision for warehouses and railway sid- 
ings. The dock walls are faced with 
granite from the level of the quay to the 
water level, and are backed with dry 
broken stone to improve drainage condi- 
tions. 

The warehouses that are being built 
alongside the new docks are of armored 
concrete. They are of three stories, ex- 
cept on the side of the docks, where they 
are only of two stories. All floors have 
galleries projecting beyond the main 
walls in order that goods may be landed 
there by crane for conveyance into the 
interior. 

The necessity for lock gates between 
the various docks, and between the docks 
and the North and South basins, is occa- 
sioned by tidal action, which is somewhat 
subject to the weather. East winds 
bring the tide in rapidly and retard the 
outward flow, but a westerly wind has 


the opposite effect, not only delaying the 
time of rising but anticipating the ebb. 
Under the latter circumstance the depth 
of water at the quays is maintained by 
shutting the lock gates. A strong west- 
erly wind sometimes drives so much 
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water out of the river that vessels with a 
heavy draft are unable to come into port. 

La Plata, which lies at the mouth of 
the small River Santiago, about fifty 
miles southeast of Buenos Aires, facing 
on the River Plate where it begins to 
widen out, has the same official status as 
the port of Buenos Aires, and the two 
are subject to the same regulations and 
under the same authority. The port is 
modern in most respects, and is the point 
of export for the bulk of the frozen and 
chilled meat sent out from Argentina. 
Several great packing plants are located 
there. 

Rosario, the most important upriver 
port in Argentina, is in the province of 
Santa Fe, on the Parandé River, about one 
hundred and forty miles northwest of 
Buenos Aires by railroad. It is the point 
of shipment for large quantities of grain, 
as is indicated by statistics already quot- 
ed. The port is under national jurisdic- 
tion, and all general laws and regulations 
cover shipping operations conducted 
there. The port works are privately con- 
trolled and operated by a French firm, 
the Sociedad Anénima Puerto de Rosario, 
which holds a concession for this pur- 
pose from the government. The com- 
pany collects all port dues, and has 
charge of all operations of loading and 
discharging cargo, aside from general 
stevedoring and warehousing. 

At Bahia Blanca, the Puerto Galvan, 
situated at the mouth of the Arroyo 
Galvan, is the property of the Pacific 
Railway Company, and can accommodate 
twelve vessels simultaneously. The 
Puerto Ingeniero White, operated by the 
Southern Railway Company, is located 
a short distance south of Bahia Blanca. 
Its mole is of sufficient size to accommo- 
date ten ocean-going ships at once. The 
Argentine naval station, also near by, 
is equipped with two large dry docks. 

Huge as Argentina’s grain exporting 
business has become, its history has nev- 
ertheless been brief, The export of ce- 
reals did not assume importance until the 
decade from 1881 to 1891. At the open- 
ing of the Argentine congress of 1870 
the presidential message, referring to ag- 
ricultural affairs, said: “Cereals this year 
have just sufficed to cover the needs of 
local consumption. With increasing areas 
laid down there is every indication of the 
country soon being in a position to sup- 
ply a valuable product for export. Six 
provinces have already dedicated exten- 
sive portions of their land to this in- 
dustry.” 

In 1875, states the Argentine Annual, 
a commencement of export business was 
recorded with two hundred and twenty- 
three tons of corn. Wheat started in the 
following year, with twenty-one tons, 
and flaxseed in 1878 with one hundred 
and four tons. These small beginnings 
were scarcely sufficient to foretell the ten 
and a half million tons of all three ce- 
reals exported in 1920. Wheat exports 
alone, in that year, were 184,600,000 
bushels. 

Export of oats began in 1893, with 
nine hundred and seventy-five tons, in- 
creasing rapidly year by year, particu- 
larly during the period 1910-1916. The 
record belongs to 1912, with 61,824,000 
bushels. 

Flour exports are first recorded in 
1875, when thirteen tons, or about one 
hundred and thirty barrels, found a mar- 
ket abroad. Up to the year 1889 the 
quantity exported never exceeded ten 
thousand tons. From 1904 onward the 
average per year has been around one 
hundred and twenty thousand tons. The 
record year was 1919, when, owing to 
the state of world markets following the 
war, the extraordinary total of 3,674,- 
798 barrels was exported. The amount 
credited to 1920, 1,937,275 barrels, was 
considerably more than the average since 
1904, but in the following year there was 
a falling off to slightly more than half 
a million barrels. 

“The exact destination of cereals,” 
states the Argentine Annual, “is dif- 
ficult to arrive at, owing to the large 
quantities — ‘to orders,’ and also 
to the very different statistical systems 
in vogue in European countries. How- 
ever, since the outbreak of war in 1914, 
? to 1919, it is certain that Argentina’s 
chief client in Europe has been the al- 
lied nations, and consideration of desti- 
nations for 1914-1919 may be dismissed 
with that observation. Previous to 1914, 
some very close investigations of the ‘to 











orders’ shipments had been made here 
and in Europe by instructions from the 
Argentine government. Taking the sub- 
sequent reports, together with known 
facts and quantities regarding other 
shipments, and making a pro rata adjust- 
ment covering several years, it was con- 
cluded that the wheat, corn and flaxseed 
exported had reached the countries 
named in the following proportions: 

“Wheat: Great Britain, 36.9 per cent; 
Germany, 20.4 per cent; Brazil, 15.6 per 
cent; Belgium, 15 per cent; France, 5.8 
per cent; and fourteen other countries, 
6.3 per cent. 

“Corn: Great Britain, 52 per cent; 
Germany, 19.4 per cent; Belgium, 6.3 
per cent; Italy, 4.4 per cent; and four- 
teen other countries, 17.9 per cent. 

“Flaxseed: Germany, 35.2 per cent; 
Great Britain, 16.3 per cent; Italy, 11.8 
per cent; United States, 10.2 per cent; 
Holland, 9.3 per cent; Belgium, 7.6 per 
cent; and seven other countries, 9.6 per 
cent. 

“During the period of greatest de- 
velopment, 1890 to 1905, it was calculat- 
ed that Great Britain received Argentine 
cereals in an even greater proportion 
than that estimated above.” 

The 1919 figures, which are the latest 
available, are of course somewhat mis- 
leading, owing to the fact that Germany 
has not yet “come back,” but probably 
will. Since 1919 the United States has 
taken a greatly increased proportion of 
Argentina’s flaxseed, its imports from 
that source now accounting for half the 
crop. 

The Bolsa de Commercio at Buenos 
Aires is similar to most exchanges of the 
kind elsewhere in the world. Through 
the Mercado de Cereales a Termino, the 
grain market section of the Bolsa, a vast 
business is annually transacted. Buenos 
Aires, in fact, has become the largest 
flaxseed market in the world in both op- 
tions and cash transactions. More than 
two million bushels are optioned on many 
days of each year. 

The grain pit is about twenty feet 
square, lined with chairs sufficient to seat 
about thirty brokers. Other traders mill 
about outside the square, occasionally 
reaching over to propose a transaction. 
This appearance of leisure, however, does 
not indicate a slower pace- than that of 
North American market trading. There 
is plenty of hair-trigger work, and vocal 
work occasionally of the most frenzied 
order. 

Outside the option market the Argen- 
tine shows a tendency toward greater de- 
liberation. When he is dealing in cash 

rain or in merchandise he is apt to ad- 
journ from the pit to a bar downstairs 
in the palatial Bolsa de Commercio build- 
ing for a glass of coffee or wine, shaking 
the dice long and pleasantly to deter- 
mine who shall have the pleasure of 
paying, before he comes to the point of 
consummating a trade. 





JAPANESE FLOUR AND WHEAT 

SuHaneouat, Cura, Nov. 1.—The wheat 
market of Japan is dull, partly as the 
result of large importations during the 
past year, and partly because of the in- 
fluence of cheap rice. Flour millers have 
imported from abroad instead of buying 
from Japanese producers, because of 
greater facilities afforded in making 
payment. They import on 60-day sight 
draft. If, however, they buy from Jap- 
anese producers they have to pay in 
cash. Moreover, they can buy much 
cheaper from American than from Jap- 
anese farmers. According to the state- 
ment of a large wheat merchant in 
Fukugawa, there is no prospect of higher 
wheat for some time. 

One of the worst effects of cheap 
wheat in Japan is felt in the fertilizer 
market. Competition among fertilizer 
producers is getting keener, and they 
are now contemplating the abolition of 
— curtailment stipulated on 

une 1, which was to hold good till the 
middle of November. 

Rice in Japan was given a boost when 
the Imperial Association of Farmers 
—— fire on the government’s report- 

decision to keep imported grains on 
the free list. The fight was effective, 
for the import duties on cereals are to 
be renewed on Nov. 1. Rice bulls took 
heart, and their operations were attend- 
ed with fair success, but the a price 
remained weak and unsteady. e week’s 
quotations on the Tokyo Rice and Prod- 
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uce Exchange were 26.20 yen for Novem- 
ber and 25.61 for December. Wheat and 
barley went higher, but this served only 
to render their outlook worse, for hold- 
ers who had watched for a chance to 
get rid of stock jumped into the market 
and began to sell. Flour mills also sent 
up prices on the strength of the renewal 
of import duties. Soya beans were in a 
reactionary mood. 

Influenced by the low prices on the rice 
market, foreign rice in Kobe tended 
weak, but as negotiations for re-export 
are going on in various quarters, the 
market showed no change. On the Kobe 
foreign rice market, Saigon rice is quot- 
ed at 5.80 yen, and Rangoon rice at 5.90. 
Compared with the beginning of Octo- 
ber, this is a rise of 10 sen. The stocks 
of foreign rice in Kobe, including For- 
mosan, amount to 60,000 tons. If the 
negotiations for re-export are concluded, 
the quotations, it is thought, will pick up 
even more. 

The Korean government announces 
that the first forecast of the rice crop 
of Korea amounts to 15,000,000 koku. 
showing an increase of 6.3 per cent, com- 
pared with last year. 

D. Araxtr. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
c— Wheat, bus—, 








From 
1922— Flour, bbls Canada Total 
September .... 41,823 782,448 782,448 
AUBGUSt 2 ccccce 40,681 1,151,507 1,151,507 
TULF .nccccces 45,867 3,070,434 3,070,434 
TURO nccccces 63,787 1,609,876 1,609,876 
May 61,287 1,231,032 1,231,032 
April 61,140 483,063 483,063 
March 65,648 2,673,267 2,673,267 
February ..... 64,069 199,304 199,304 
January ...... 117,527 3,119,580 3,119,583 
1921— 
December .... 57,839 2,052,237 2,052,247 
November .... 82,605 1,184,776 1,184,776 
October ...... 45,756 878,115 878,115 
September .... 3,519 81,027 81,031 
August ...... 3,697 239,556 239,559 
July ... 2,270 713,669 713,669 
June... 6,287 89,695 89,807 
May ... e's 47,851 1,902,667 1,902,667 
April .ccccces 118,944 4,451,304 4,451,304 
March ......-. 174,419 2,784,281 2,784,281 
February ..... 202,324 4,403,710 4,403,712 
January ...... 220,443 4,604,856 4,604,856 
1920— 
December .... 226,798 11,185,112 11,235,112 
November .... 201,667 9,622,578 9,522,578 
163,327 9,800,438 9,802,149 


October ...... 


14,556 1,842,383 1,842,397 


17,871 364,827 


26,397 36,798 100,334 
39,283 124,137 283,010 
20,940 410,155 474,891 
22,037 50,225 227,284 
11,539 526,752 665,154 
February ..... 27,362 534,635 634,692 
January ...... 29,011 753,324 756,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 
1921-22..... 619,105 14,465,489 14,465,509 
1920-21..... 1,420,884 60,694,096 51,004,024 
1919-20..... 159,056 3,967,949 4,779,764 
Totals, calendar years— 
1922°....... 551,829 14,320,511 14,320,514 
L981... cccee 965,954 23,285,893 23,286,024 
TOKO. cscces 800,788 34,956,811 35,808,656 
LOLS. .ccccee 16,623 6,345,000 7,910,000 


1918... .cccee 167,124 10,338,000 17,036,000 
*Nine months. 


Wheat by Grade and Type 
Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions graded respectively No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 
and other grades, by crop years ended 





June 30: 

1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
BHO. B cdconvcicva 14 23 8 48 
BRO. Ba ccvecece’s 37 42 37 $2 33 
WO. 8 dsc ccsviic 24 23 19 30 10 
All others ..... 19 21 21 30 9 


100 100 100 100 100 
Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions falling into the principal type classifi- 
cations, by crop years ended June 30: 
#1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
Hard red spring. 16 15 20 13 31 
Durum ....ccees 8 3 i 
Hard red winter. 43 48 46 38 22 
Soft red winter.. 18 14 13 32 26 
WRItS ccccccsess 4 5 4 5 6 
Mixed wheat ... 11 12 14 9 10 


*Four months. 





Average Export Prices 
Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported ‘by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 





1922— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
October ....... $5.27 $1.18 $ .777 
September .... 5.45 1.17 .701 
AUSUR §.avic 5.84 1.26 714 
FOlY .ciccccvdc 5.90 1.31 784 
Sr ees 6.18 1.30 706 
ARES 6.07 1.39 712 
April 6.05 1.37 696 
March .. ae 1.36 -695 
February ..... 5.35 1.26 -635 
January ...... 5.50 1.21 -625 

1921— 

December ..... 5.57 1.21 -635 
November .... 6,00 1.18 .612 
October ....... 6.27 1.30 .595 
September .... 6.55 1.34 -600 
August ....... 6.60 1.40 640 
JOY wccccscces 7.06 1.50 710 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: IX 
By A. L. H. STREET 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr, A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 
milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. In order to provide a com- 


pendium or han 


dbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 


revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


CHAPTER VII. SALESMEN 
AND SALES AGENTS 


NOTE.—The authority of corporate offi- 
cers, ete.,, is dealt with in the chapter on 
Corporations. The relation of brokers to 
sales contracts is discussed in the next chap- 
ter. See, also, section 24, and the chapter in 
part III on Agents and Employees. 


Relation to the Buyer 


secTIoN 89. AUTHORITY TO CONTRACT TO 
SELL 

A mill is not bound by a contract of 
sale made by its travelling salesman, un- 
less he has been previously authorized to 
make such contract or unless it is ap- 
proved by the mill. This important point 
of law was affirmed by the court of ap- 
peals of Kentucky in the case of White 
Grocery Co. vs. Nolin Milling Co., 182 
S.W. 191. 

Defendant’s travelling salesman agreed 
to sell plaintiff 600 bbls of flour at $4 
bbl, to be delivered in four monthly 
installments, and delivered to the plain- 
tiff a memorandum of sale containin 
the terms agreed upon. This occurre 
July 28, 1914, just as the wheat market 
was being affected by declarations of war 
in Europe. 

Immediately upon receipt of advice 
that the agreement had been made, the 
defendant mill notified the plaintiff both 
by wire and by letter that the contract 
would not be confirmed. Plaintiff sued 
as for breach of contract to sell the flour, 
and recovered judgment for $1,300 in 
the trial court, but it was reversed by the 
court of appeals. 

First, the higher court held that the 
memorandum signed by the salesman 
should be regarded as a contract subject 
to approval by the mill, especially since it 
appeared that he was ordinarily provided 
with printed order forms and custom- 
arily used them, and since the plaintiff's 
representative had previously made pur- 
chases subject to the mill’s approval, 
and did not testify explicitly that he 
did not understand the particular sale 
to be on condition. The court of appeals 
further declared: 

“No doctrine is better settled than that 
a principal is bound by such acts of his 
agent as are performed within the ap- 
parent scope of the latter’s authority, 
even though they may go beyond his real 
authority. It is not here claimed, how- 
ever, that Chandler had express authority 
to make a contract binding upon appel- 
lant, but contended that he had implied 
authority to do so, and that what he did 
in the transaction with White, appellee’s 
president and manager, was within the 
apparent scope of his authority. 

“In our opinion, the facts of this case 
fail to show such implied authority. 
. . . ‘In the absence of special authority 
to bind his principal the drummer can 
merely solicit and transmit the order, 
and the contract of sale does not become 
complete until the order is aecepted by 
his principal. . . The house may re- 
fuse to accept the order; it is a mere 
proposal to be accepted or not as the 
house may see fit, and may be withdrawn 
by the purchaser at any time before its 
final acceptance” .. . 

“The principal is never bound where 
the person dealing with the agent knows, 
or has reason to » Bary that the agent is 
exceeding his authority. In dealing with 
a drummer one cannot assume that he 
has implied authority to make an abso- 
lute sale of the article or commodity he 
handles.” 

* 

Whether a salesman had real or ap- 
parent authority to make a binding con- 
tract for a sale of tiour was the point in 
controversy in the case of Gwin Lewis 
Grocery Co. vs. Cape County Milling Co. 
et al., 86 So. 275, i the Mississippi 
supreme court. 

Plaintiff sued the .mill for damages 
based on a claim that the mill had bro- 
ken a contract to deliver flour, getting 


jurisdiction of the mill by garnishing 
the proceeds of other flour sold locally 
by the mill to other customers. The mill 
established its defense that the salesman 
or agent was without authority to do 
more than solicit orders for flour, which 
were not binding until and unless ac- 
cepted; and that plaintiff's order was 
never accepted. 

The salesman, J. D. Welsh, took an 
order from plaintiff for the mill, and 
signed it as “state agent.” The mill re- 
fused to confirm it when it was received 
from Welsh, and so advised him, but it 
seems that he did not communicate the 
fact of rejection to plaintiff until some 
days later, when the market value of 
the flour had advanced. 

Dismissing the suit, the supreme court 
says: “It is the contention of the plain- 
tiff grocery company that Mr. Welsh was 
the general agent of the defendant mill- 
ing company, or was held out by it to be 
its general agent, and as such had the 
real or apparent authority to make this 
contract. 

“It is claimed that this is shown by 
the declaration of Mr. Welsh made to 
the officer of the plaintiff grocery com- 
pany at the time this memorandum was 
signed, and further by the fact that 
Welsh signed this agreement or memo- 
randum as ‘State Agent,’ and mailed a 
copy of it to the defendant milling com- 
pany so signed, and also by the further 
fact that when on Aug. 28 it wired de- 
fendant to quote it prices on flour it 
was referred to Mr. Welsh. 

“Counsel for plaintiff rely upon the 
case of Potter vs. Springfield Milling 
Co., 75 Miss. 532, 23 So. 259. From the 
opinion in that case, however, it appears 
that the Springfield Milling Co. had giv- 
en Potter the authority to sell its flour 
to all persons wishing to purchase it. 
That is the very question in issue in 
this case. The authority of an agent to 
bind his principal rests upon the powers 
conferred upon him by the principal, and 
the burden of proof to show the real or 
apparent authority is with the complain- 
ant in this case. This burden the com- 
plainant has attempted to meet by prov- 
ing the mere statement of the agent 
made to the plaintiff. 

“Agency cannot be proven in this way. 
. . . The fact that the order was signed 
‘State Agent’ falls in the same category, 
viz., it is an attempt to prove the au- 
thority of the agent by the declaration 
of the agent. This order was not con- 
firmed, but was repudiated, by the de- 
fendant milling company. Nor was there 
any proof of the agency by the mere 
fact that the plaintiff was referred to 
Mr. Welsh to quote prices on flour. We 
assume that Mr. Welsh would have been 
furnished by the milling company with 
a list of prices by letter or telegram 
just as he was when he first called upon 
the plaintiff grocery company on Aug. 2. 

“In this case the testimony for the 
defendant showed that Mr. Welsh had 
no authority to make an absolute con- 
tract of sale. He was the milling com- 
pany’s travelling salesman or ‘drummer’ 
only, and, as was held by this court in 
the case of Becker Co. vs. Clardy, 96 
Miss. 301, 51 So. 211, ‘in the absence of 
express authority, such an agent has au- 
thority only to solicit orders and trans- 
mit same to his principal for approval.’ 

“In this case the order was not ap- 
proved; consequently, there was no bind- 
ing contract, and the decree below should 
have been in favor of defendant.” 

* * 


In the case of J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
vs. North Alabama Grocery Co., 77 So. 
748, a suit to recover the price of 175 
bbls of flour delivered, in which defend- 
ant counterclaimed for damages for non- 
delivery of other flour, one of the ques- 
tions involved related to the authority 
of an agent for the mill to make a bind- 
ing contract of sale without securing the 
mill's approval. 


Apparently, the mill did not acquiesce 
in defendant’s interpretation of the trans- 
actions between the parties as evidencing 
a single contract for 800 bbls of flour, 
but stood on a claim that there was only 
one contract approved by it, and that 
that was for the 175 bbls actually deliv- 
ered. 

The mill asserted that its sales agent, 
one Fitzhugh, who took the orders, was 
without authority to do more than take 
orders for flour and forward the same 
to plaintiff mill at its business office at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, for confirmation 
or rejection, and that no order for unde- 
livered flour was confirmed by it. 

On the other hand, defendant insisted 
that Fitzhugh was a general sales agent 
for the mill, with power to bind it to 
sales contracts without confirmation. 
Meeting this situation, the Alabama su- 
preme court declared: 

“It is not controverted that an agent 
whose authority is limited to taking and 
forwarding orders to the principal for 
confirmation has no authority to bind his 
principal without confirmation or ratifi- 
cation by the principal. . . . The plain- 
tiff did business in various states through 
agents. The agent Fitzhugh’s authority 
to make a binding contract with the de- 
fendant at the time of the taking of the 
order for the flour is the controverted 
question of fact. 

“All of the attendant material facts 
and circumstances entering into the tak- 
ing of said order by the agent, to the 
confirmation thereof or action thereon by 
the principal, should have been permit- 
ted in evidence to aid the jury in draw- 
ing a reasonable inference as to the au- 
thority or not of such agent at the time 
the order was taken.” 

* * 


Further limitations on a salesman’s im- 
plied powers are indicated in the case of 
Coloreraft vs. American Packing Co., 
216 S.W. 831. 

A salesman was furnished printed or- 
der blanks which fixed time for deliv- 
eries “as soon as possible.” The form of 
blanks also stated that the order was not 
subject to change, and that no agree- 
ment not stated on it would be recog- 
nized. An order was taken on this form, 
but the buyer sought to show that the 
salesman specially promised that deliv- 
ery would be made within 10 days. 

Holding that this proof was inadmis- 
sible, the St. Louis court of appeals said: 
“We do not think that the powers of a 
sales agent are of such character as to 
allow him to contract for the time of 
delivery when the very contract signed— 
a blank furnished him by his employer, 
and his only apparent authority in the 
matter—specifically provides that the 
seller is to ‘ship as soon as possible.’ 

“The order also specifically provides that 
it is placed with the understanding, 
among other things, that it is not subject 
to change or countermand, and that any 
agreement not stated in the order will 
not be recognized. So we do not think 
that it was proper to admit testimony as 
to the understanding between this sales 
agent and the representative of the plain- 
tiff as to the time of delivery.” 

- = 


The Virginia supreme court of appeals 
affirmed judgment in favor of S. W. Holt 
& Co. —" the J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
for nondelivery of flour under a contract 
made by J. G. Fitzhugh, a representative 
of the mill, but disapproved by the de- 
fendant company. The suit turned upon 
the question of fact whether Fitzhugh 
had been empowered to make binding 
contracts, or was an ordinary travelling 
salesman in the sense that he was merely 
authorized to take orders subject to ap- 
proval or rejection by the mill. The court 
found that there was sufficient evidence 
to sustain the jury’s finding that the 
broader power had been conferred by the 
mill. (95 S.E. 414.) 

July 11, 1916, Fitzhugh signed a con- 
tract for the mill, binding it to deliver 
three cars of flour on the specified terms. 
The writing contained no provision for 
approval or confirmation, but, in report- 
ing the sale, Fitzhugh, after stating the 
substance of the contract, added in his 
report: “All subject to confirmation.” On 
receipt of this telegram, the mill wired 
that it could not accept the order, but 
did not then communicate with plaintiff, 
deeming that unnecessary, as the sale was 
reported subject to confirmation. When 
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delivery became overdue, plaintiff wrote 
the mill and then learned that the con- 
tract had been disapproved. 

There was evidence tending to show 
that Fitzhugh’s letterheads showed him to 
be the mill’s “southern representative,” 
that the mill had made previous deliveries 
under similar contracts made by Fitz- 
hugh, without first confirming them, and 
that the mill had held him out as em- 
powered to make final agreements. 

“The defendant contended and pro- 
duced proof to show that Fitzhugh was 
merely a ‘drummer,’ or ‘commercial trav- 
eller, in the narrow sense of that term, 
with authority only to take orders sub- 
ject to acceptance and confirmation. If 
this claim as to his agency could be re- 
garded as a fact conclusively established, 
then the law of the case would be with the 
defendant,” said the Virginia court. 

“The primary inquiry, however, is 
whether Fitzhugh was in fact acting 
merely in the capacity of a drummer. 
Looking to the evidence as a whole, we 
think there was direct testimony tendin 
materially to show that his agency carsiel 
with it the authority to make sales, and 
that, therefore, the court properly allowed 
the question of authority to go to the 
jury.” 

The supreme court of appeals adhered 
to the general rule of law that the scope 
of an agent’s authority from his princi- 
pal cannot be proved by the mere decla- 
rations of the agent, and that there must 
be some act of the principal expressly 
or impliedly holding the agent out as pos- 
sessing the power in controversy. But 
the decision also holds that, where ex- 
istence of such power is prima facie 
proved, the agent’s declarations may be 
considered by way of corroboration. The 
court also quoted the following now well- 
settled rules of law: 

“While, as between principal and agent, 
the scope of the latter’s authority is that 
authority which is actually conferred 
upon him by his principal, which may be 
limited by secret instructions and re- 
strictions, such instructions and restric- 
tions do not affect third parties ignorant 
thereof; and as between the principal and 
agent and third persons, the mutual rights 
and liabilities are governed by the ap- 
parent scope of the agent’s authority, 
which is that authority which the princi- 
pal has held the agent out as possessing, 
or which he has permitted the agent to 
represent that he possesses, and which the 
principal is estopped to deny. 

“The apparent authority so far as 
third persons are concerned is the real 
authority, and when a third person has 
ascertained the apparent authority with 
which the principal has clothed the agent, 
he is under no obligation to inquire into 
the agent’s actual authority” 31 Cyc., 
1333.” 

* * 

An outside salesman for wholesale 
dealers in flour had implied authority to 
bind them by an agreement for a future 
delivery of flour to a customer, the Con- 
necticut supreme court of errors held in 
the case of Falletti vs. Carrano, 103 Atl. 
753. But this decision is not to be re- 
garded as conflicting with the general 
rule that where a representative is en- 
gaged to merely obtain orders for ap- 
proval by his employer, he is without 
— to enter into a binding contract of 
sale. 

The court found, from the circum- 
stances of this case, that there was no 
such limitation upon the powers of the 
particular salesman. The evidence showed 
that he had an agreement for a share of 
the net profits of his firm’s business, as 
part of his compensation. 

This was an action brought to recover 
damages for refusal of the defendant to 
deliver 50 bbls of flour contracted to be 
sold by the salesman, one Rivkin, as 
shown by the following memorandum 
signed by him: 

‘Sold to James Fallett 50 bbls Daisy 
flour in 98 lot, at $8.90, to be taken from 
the car, terms cash. Carrano & Nobile— 
N. F. 3.” 

“There is no ground for the assump- 
tion of the trial court that Rivkin did not 
have authority to make a contract for the 
future delivery of the flour as set forth 
in the memorandum of sale,” said the su- 
preme court of errors in reversing a de- 
cision of the court of common pleas at 
Hartford. 

“Rivkin’s authority was that of an out- 
side salesman of a wholesale grocery 
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house, with unrestricted powers of sale 
and collection. It is a familiar principle 
of the law of agency that every authority 
given to an agent, whether general or 
special, express or implied, impliedly in- 
cludes in it, and confers on such agent, 
all the powers which are necessary, or 
proper, or usual, to effectuate the pur- 
poses for which such authority was 
created. It embraces the appropriate 
means to accomplish the desired end... . 

“An agent clothed with general power 
to sell personal property without restric- 
tions has implied authority to select the 
purchaser, to fix the price, and to agree 
upon such ordinary incidental matters as 
the time and place of delivery, and the 
other ordinary and usual terms of sale.” 

The validity of the contract was further 
attacked by the defendant on the ground 
that the provision for delivery—“to be 
taken from the car”—was too indefinite 
to constitute a valid agreement within the 
statute requiring certain contracts to be 
in writing. But the supreme court of 
errors ruled that this provision could be 
explained by witnesses, and that, with the 
mutual understanding as to the place of 


delivery explained, the memorandum 
showed a binding contract to sell the flour. 
* #*# 


It has been held by the Alabama su- 
preme court that if a mill’s representa- 
tive happens to have authority to make a 
binding contract of sale, his acceptance 
of an order, or agreement to sell, will 
bind the mill, although the’buyer may be 
unadvised that the representative has 
more than the customary authority to 
merely receive an order for transmission 
to the home office for acceptance or re- 
jection there. (J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
vs. North Alabama Grocery Co., 88 So. 
590.) 

* *# 

Wright vs. Seattle Grocery Co., 177 
Pac. 818, was a suit to recover damages 
for nondelivery of flour under a contract 
of sale. Replying to a contention that 
there was no proof that the salesman was 
authorized to bind defendant by the con- 
tract made with the plaintiff, the Wash- 
ington supreme court said: “We think 
there was sufficient evidence for the jury 
to find that he was acting for his prin- 
cipal. He had been a salesman for the 
defendant for six years, actively engaged 
in soliciting orders, and had acted in that 
capacity on various occasions in making 
sales of goods to the plaintiff, employing 
in such sales the same kind of billheads 
as the one in controversy here. His au- 
thority in such sales had never been ques- 
tioned by the defendant prior to this 
transaction.” 


SECTION 90, AUTHORITY TO WARRANT GOODS 

An important limitation upon the au- 
thority of salesmen is indicated in the 
following statement of the law, as laid 
down by the appellate term of the New 
York supreme court in the case of 
Eichler vs. Kahnweiler, 178 N.Y.S. 257: 

“It is an established rule of law that 
a salesman with authority to sell has no 
authority to warrant the merchandise 
sold, unless he has been given express 
authority to do so, or unless such author- 
ity can be implied from the fact that it 
is customary for agents to give a war- 
ranty on sales of merchandise of that 
description. 

“The further rule is equally well estab- 
lished that the burden is upon the vendee, 
who relies upon the warranty, to prove 
either the express authority or the cus- 
tom from which the implied authority is 
presumed.” 

It is true, of course, that an unau- 
thorized warranty made by a salesman 
will bind his employer if ratified by the 
latter, as where the warranty is brought 
to the employer’s attention before deliv- 
ery is made. But the New York court 
notes that there can be no ratification 
where the employer is not shown to 
have received knowledge of the making 
of the warranty. “The mere delivery of 
the — and acceptance of part of the 
purchase price is not sufficient to render 
him liable for the representations of the 
salesman,” said the court. 


SECTION 91. AUTHORITY TO CANCEL OR 
MODIFY CONTRACT 
A salesman’s authority to sell goods 
implies no authority to agree to a can- 
cellation of the contract, held the St. 
Louis court of appeals in the case of 
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Moorman Mfg. Co. vs. Selsor, 226 S.W. 
89. The court said: 

“We are of the opinion that the signed 
order of defendant, wherein it was 
agreed that no contract or agreement 
other than appeared on the face of the 
order would be ——. was ample notice 
to an ordinarily prudent man that the 
authority of the salesman as plaintiff's 
agent was limited. The agent’s author- 
ity to sell gave him no power to exercise 
any contedl over the rights or liabilities 
of the plaintiff not included in the power 
to sell; nor did the salesman have power 
to revoke or rescind the sale, after the 
contract had been completed or executed, 
and receive back the goods. 

“The attempted rescission or revoca- 
tion of the contract and acceptance of 
the goods was presumptively beyond the 
authority of the salesman to bind the 
plaintiff, and does not come within the 
apparent scope of his authority to sell. 
We find no substantial evidence tendin 
to show that the salesman was a genera 
agent, or that he was vested with au- 
thority to rescind or revoke the order 
or receive back the goods.” . 

* - 


The Washington supreme court said in 
the case of Bernstein vs. Schwartz, 183 
Pac. 105: 

“An agent employed to make contracts 
has no power to rescind them. His duty 
is to acquire interests, not to give them 
away; nor has he any implied power to 
waive or give up rights or interests of 
his principal.” 

> € 

In another case—Dahnke-Walker Mill- 
ing Co. vs. T. J. Phillips & Sons, 78 So. 6 
—a question of a mill representative’s 
authority was decided in favor of the 
mill by the Mississippi supreme court. 

In this case, the mill sued to recover 
loss sustained through defendants’ refus- 
al to receive 200 bbls of flour bargained 
for. The defense interposed was that 
the mill had previously broken a contract 
to deliver meal, and that its representa- 
tive agreed that defendants’ claim on ac- 
count of the nondelivery of the meal 
should offset the mill’s claim for de- 
fendants’ refusal to receive the flour. 

The mill won the suit, the supreme 
court holding that the representative had 
neither express nor implied power to 
make. the compromise agreement, and 
that there was no valid contract made by 
the mill to sell the meal. 

It was proved that the order for the 
meal was taken on a form making it sub- 
ject to acceptance by the milling com- 
pany, and that the mill declined to ac- 
cept. 

“We think that it is fundamental that 
a selling agent, in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary,” is not empowered to 
compromise,” said the supreme court. 
“‘Ordinarily such an agent is supposed 
to be employed to contract a sale, and 
has no implied power, once this is done, 
either to undo or to modify the contract.’ 
31 Cyc., 136. 

“We gather from this record that the 
travelling salesman in this case was fur- 
nished with blank forms upon which or- 
ders were taken and signed by the buyer, 
in which form was written a reserved 
power to the principal to reject the or- 
der, which was done in the meal order 
the salesman transmitted to his princi- 
pal. The settlement or compromise relied 
on by defendants, in the absence of 
proof, was not within the powers delegat- 
ed to — agents, and no such proof 
appears in the record.” 

* * 


According to the decision of the Ala- 
bama court of appeals in Southern 
States Co. vs. Long, 73 So. 148, a buyer 
cannot rely upon an agreement with the 
seller’s agent as showing a waiver of the 
seller’s rights, without first proving the 
authority of the agent to make the 
agreement. 

* * 

The rule that a travelling salesman 
employed to solicit orders is without 
power to bind his employer by ing 
to cancel a contract obtained from a 
customer is not to be extended to the 
case of an agent possessing general a - 
ers. The point is illustrated by the hold- 
ing of the Illinois appellate court in the 
case of Middle Division Elevator Co. vs. 
Vandeventer, 80 Ill. App. 669. It was 
there decided that an agent placed at 
an elevator to buy and receive grain had 


implied power to rescind a contract. The 
court observed: 

“It is claimed that Arbogast had no 
authority to rescind the contract. His 
authority, it is claimed, was limited to 
receiving the corn and paying for it. 
Such contention cannot prevail in the 
face of the testimony showing that he 
was placed at the elevator to buy and 
receive grain; that he contracted for 
future delivery, and attended generally 
to the corporation’s business there.” 


SECTION 92. AUTHORITY TO RECEIVE 
PAYMENT 


The Washington supreme court has 
laid down these rules as governing cases 
where a travelling salesman unauthoriz- 
edly makes collections from customers 
and fails to account for them, as con- 
cerning the customer’s right to claim 
credit for the amount: 

Except as the employer of a travelling 
salesman may have expressly or implied- 
ly held him out to customers as being 
authorized to do so, the salesman has no 
authority to collect accounts for goods 
sold on credit; customers are not en- 
titled to rely upon the statements of the 
salesman as to the extent of his author- 
ity, and they act at their peril in deal- 
ing with him without ascertaining the 
actual scope of his agency powers; the 
fact that the salesman is in possession of 
a statement of account covering a sale 
on credit gives him no — power to 
collect; when it appears that a salesman 
has unauthorizedly made a collection and 
failed to account for it, the loss falls 
on the customer who made the payment. 
(159 Pac. 757.) 

* 

The right of a milling company to re- 
cover the price of flour sold a customer, 
where the amount has been collected and 
embezzled by one of the company’s sales- 
men, was considered by the Arkansas 
supreme court. The salesman drew a 
draft on the customer for the amount 
due for a shipment, in the name of the 
milling company, but payable to himself. 
He never accounted for the proceeds of 
the draft and, after he disappeared, the 
company brought suit to recover the 
price of the shipment. 

The trial court awarded judgment in 
favor of the customer, but on the com- 
pany’s appeal to the supreme court a 
new trial was ordered, the latter court 
announcing the following rules of law: 

“Third persons, in dealing with an 
agent, act at their own peril in transact- 
ing business with him that is not within 
his actual or apparent authority; a sales- 
man has no implied authority to collect 
money for his employer, although the 
same be due for goods sold by him; when 
he has actual authority to collect cash, 
his acceptance of a note or time check 
or draft payable in the future is not 
binding upon his employer.” (Hadley 
Milling Co. vs. Kelley, 174 S.W. 227.) 


SECTION 93. MISCELLANEOUS ASPECTS OF 
AUTHORITY 


Liability for agreements entered into 
on their part by representatives is af- 
fected by the rules of law announced by 
the Kentucky court of appeals and the 
Texas court of civil appeals in the two 
cases cited below. 

In the Kentucky case it was held that 
the fact of agency cannot be proved 
against a supposed principal merely by 
showing declarations of authority made 
by the agent; that a principal is liable 
for acts of his agent performed within 
the apparent scope of his authority, al- 
though they were not expressly author- 
ized; that a representative authorized to 
buy or sell for cash has no authority to 
buy or sell on credit, and that it is only 
when he is not provided with funds to 
buy for cash that authority to buy on 
credit will be presumed. (173 S.W. 360.) 

Under the holding of the Texas court 
of civil appeals a representative author- 
ized to buy or sell goods has no implied 
authority to bind his principal by agree- 
ing to pay a third person a commission 
for negotiating a purchase or sale. (173 
S.W. 586.) 


SECTION 94. NOTICE OF SALESMAN’S LIMITED 
AUTHORITY 

The effect of notice of a salesman’s 
limited authority was considered in the 
decision of the South Dakota supreme 
court in Stevens vs. Whole Wheat Mill- 
ing Co., 172 N.W. 244. 

The defendant company gave a note to 
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cover payment to become due to an ad- 
vertising concern on an advertising con- 
tract. s contract contained a clause 
reciting that the agent was merely a so- 
liciting salesman, that all orders were 
taken subject to approval, and that the 
purchaser must see that all arrange- 
ments pertaining to the order were evi- 
denced in writing or printing on the con- 
tract, etc. 

Resisting liability on the note, defend- 
ant claimed that there had been a breach 
of a written agreement entered into be- 
tween the mill and the agent at the same 
time that the note and other contract was 
executed, and as part of the same trans- 
action, but the supreme court affirmed a 
decision entitling plaintiff to recover on 
the note, notwithstanding any breach of 
the agreement relied upon by the mill; it 
appearing that no knowledge concerning 
that agreement ever came to the atten- 
tion of the advertising concern. The 
court holds that the case is governed by 
the following stated rule of law: 

“Instructions modifying or limiting 
the authority of the agent, which are 
known to a person dealing with him, are 
as binding upon such ine as they are 
upon the agent, and he can acquire no 
rights against the —— by dealing 
with the agent contrary thereto.’ 2 Cor- 
pus Juris, 569.” 


SECTION 95. RATIFICATION OF UNAUTHOR- 
IZED CONTRACT 


The Pennsylvania superior court’s de- 
cision in the case of Smuckler vs. Di 
Napoli, 62 Pa. Super 570, involved one 
of the commonest and most important 
phases of flour sales contract—the bind- 
ing character of a contract of sale made 
by an agent. 

Plaintiff was given judgment for dam- 
ages for defendant's failure to deliver 
100 bbls of flour which defendant’s agent 
agreed to sell. The evidence showed 
that defendant authorized one Leary to 
sell flour for him for cash, and Leary 
obtained an order from plaintiff for 5 
bbls, with the understanding that if the 
flour peeves to be satisfactory, the order 
would be for 100 bbls. Defendant, being 
advised of all the facts, delivered the 5 
bbls, but refused to comply with plain- 
tiff’s demand for delivery of the 100 
bbls. Said the court: 

“There was an affirmance of the act 
of the agent by Di Napoli by the fact 
that he performed the contract partially, 
delivered the 5 bbls, and gave no inti- 
mation that he was not bound by its 
terms. . . ‘It is indisputable that a 
principal who neglects promptly to dis- 
avow an act of his agent by which the 
latter has transcended his authority 
makes the act his own. He is bound to 
disavow it the moment the fact comes to 
his knowledge.’ ” 

Plaintiff introduced evidence at the 
trial tending to show a custom in the 
flour trade making it optional with the 
seller under such contracts to deliver, 
but the court refused to give effect to 
the claimed custom, because “there was 
no proof that the custom was notorious, 
universal and well established, or was 
actually known by the plaintiff.” 

In the case of Ward vs. Wolfe City 
Milling Co., 194 S.W. 957, decided by 
the Texas court of civil appeals, a suit 
to recover damages for the mill’s failure 
to deliver two cars of flour, the mill con- 
tended that the salesman who made the 
contract of sale was not authorized by 
the mill to make it, but this point was 
decided against defendant on the ground 
that, even if the salesman was not so 
authorized, the mill adopted or ratified 
the agreement, thereby giving it the same 
legal effect as if it had been authorized 
in advance. 


SECTION 96. AGENT NEGLECTING TO FOR- 
WARD ORDER 


A legal angle of orders for goods was 
dealt with by the Texas court of civil 
appeals in the case of Wickendon vs. 
Four States Grocers Co., 217 S.W. 1103. 
The court held that where a travelling 
representative solicits an order, subject 
to acceptance or rejection by his princi- 
pal, the latter is not liable for neglect of 
the representative to forward it. 

Plaintiff gave an order to defendant's 
salesman for a quantity of goods, but it 
was not forwarded. In plaintiff’s suit 
for dam his attorneys argued that, 
if the order had been transmitted by the 
salesman to the defendant within a rea- 
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sonable time, defendant would have ac- 
cepted it. 

“From this the conclusion is drawn,” 
remarked the court, “that, as between 
the defendant and the plaintiff, the for- 
mer should suffer for the injurious con- 
sequences resulting from the failure of 
its agent to perform the duty assumed 
in that transaction. The argument is 
based upon the erroneous assumption 
that the failure of Joplin [the salesman] 
was, in legal effect, the failure of the 
defendant, his employer. 

“Joplin Prey owed both his em- 
ployer and his customer the duty to 
promptly transmit orders taken in the 
course of his business. To hold that the 
defendant owed the duty of transmitting 
to itself, for confirmation, orders taken 
in that manner, would be absurd. The 
very fact that the order must be accept- 
ed before the contract is made shows 
that the defendant was in no sense a 
party to the transaction of taking the 
order.” 

Incidentally, the court held that the 
addressee of an order may arbitrarily re- 
ject it; such orders being in legal effect 
no more than offers or proposals to buy 
upon the terms mentioned in them. 


sECTION 97, INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY OF AGENT 


When one makes a contract to sell 
goods, signing it as an individual, he 
will not be permitted to escape personal 
liability for breach of the agreement, on 
the ground that he acted as mere agent 
for some undisclosed principal. It was 
so decided by the appellate term of the 
New York supreme court in the case of 
Levy vs. Shour (178 N.Y.S. 227), where- 
in defendant was sued for nondelivery 
of goods and it appeared that he was 
mentioned in the body of an order as 
“manufacturer’s selling agent.” 

Defendant signed as an individual, and 
there was nothing in the contract to show 
for whom he was acting, if not for him- 
self. Disposing of the case in plaintiff's 
favor, the court said: 

“Under the well-established rule, it re- 
quires no extended citation of authority 
to show that an agent acting for an un- 
disclosed principal becomes personally 
liable upon his contract.” 

When one ostensibly makes a contract 
of sale in his own name, but really acts 
for an undisclosed third person, he can- 
not avoid liability to the other party 
to the eement for breach of the con- 
tract, by showing that he acted in a rep- 
resentative capacity. (Heller vs. Fergu- 
son, 176 S.W. 1126, decided by Kansas 
City court of appeals.) 





Relation to Principal 
SECTION 98. TERM OF EMPLOYMENT 

One of the most interesting appellate 
court decisions to be found in the law re- 
ports concerning employment contracts 
in the milling industry is the one handed 
down by the Kansas City court of ap- 
peals several years ago in the case of 
Hendricks vs. R. T. Davis Mill Co., 77 
Mo. App. 224. 

Plaintiff had been employed by, defend- 
ant mill as its eastern sales manager be- 
fore defendant sold its eastern business 
to another concern, in November, 1896. 
Defendant then requested plaintiff to 
take charge of Canadian or southeastern 
territory, which he declined to do. A 
few weeks later defendant suggested by 
letter that plaintiff “go along” on his 
a, until the following Janu- 
ary, when new arrangements were to be 
made, 

In December, 1896, defendant dis- 
charged plaintiff, and he afterwards 
sued for compensation up to July 1, 1897, 
on the theory that he had a contract 
from year to year. Judgment in his 
favor was affirmed by the court of ap- 
peals, 

There was no distinct written contract, 
but the court found that it was proper 
to infer a yearly contract from the cor- 
respondence between the parties, and the 
conceded fact that up to July 1, 1896, 
the end of a milling year, plaintiff had 
received a salary and commissions. The 
court of appeals said: 

“It is further disclosed by the evi- 
dence that what is known as the ‘mill- 
er’s year’ begins on the first day of 
July, and hence it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, wherever the term ‘year’ was used 
by the plaintiff and defendant’s general 
manager, either in their conversation or 
letters to plaintiff's employ- 
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ment, it meant the ‘miller’s year.’ Even 
though the only contract existing be- 
tween plaintiff and defendant was that 
evidenced by the letters, still we find 
nothing in them or either of them to 
justify the trial court in declaring to 
the jury by an instruction that plaintiff’s 
employment under contract ended Jan. 
1, 1897.” 


SECTION 99. RIGHT TO COMPENSATION 


When a salesman is employed exclu- 
sively in effecting sales for a manufac- 
turer, any act tending to divert custom- 
ers to his ag ny ede competitor is such 
gross breach of duty as forfeits right to 
compensation for services rendered, if 
the salesman acts willfully and to his 
own advantage. It was so held by the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court. (176 N.Y. Supp. 798.) 

In this case plaintiff, defendant’s for- 
mer salesman, sued for commissions 
earned, and the defendant resisted liabil- 
ity on the ground that just before ter- 
minating his employment to enter the 
service of a competitor, plaintiff divert- 
ed one of defendant’s valuable customers 
to a competing manufacturer, into whose 
service the salesman then stepped. Plain- 
tiff sought to excuse himself on the 
ground, among others, that the customer 
was dissatisfied with defendant and 
would have shifted its a in any 
event. But the court says on this point: 

“As an agent in the employ of de- 
fendant, the plaintiff owed the utmost of 
good faith to his employer. If he learned 
of the dissatisfaction of the customer, it 
was his duty to report to his employer 
and attempt to remove the cause of dis- 
satisfaction, and by every means in his 
power try to hold the trade.” 


* _ 


“Is a miller’s agent, selling the for- 
mer’s products from time to time on a 
commission basis, entitled to commissions 
on sales made direct by the mill, until 
the mill notifies the agent that the agency 
is terminated?” inquired a mill agent 
not — ago. This interesting question 
cannot be answered unqualifiedly yes or 
no. The answer depends upon facts not 
hypothesized, and particularly upon the 
question whether it was mutually agreed 
that the agent should have the exclusive 
sale of the mill’s products in his terri- 
tory. 

Where there is an agreement that the 
mill is to give the agent an exclusive 
sales agency in his territory, and that he 
is to receive a commission on all sales 
made by him or direct, he is entitled to 
compensation on sales made by the mill 
until he is notified that his services are 
dispensed with, but an important dis- 
tinction is to be noted between exclu- 
sive power to sell and exclusive sales 

ency. 

It seems that an exclusive agency in 
given territory to sell a mill’s products 
will not prevent the mill from making 
direct sales, unless there is something in 
the circumstances under which the con- 
tract has been made indicating mutual 
understanding to that effect. Remarking 
upon this distinction, the Wisconsin su- 
preme court said, in the case of Greene 
vs. American Malting Co, 140 N.W. 
1130: > 

“A distinction is made in some cases 
between exclusive power to sell and ex- 
clusive agency to procure a sale or find 
a purchaser; in others between an ex- 
clusive agency and an agency for a par- 
ticular time, where, within it, the agent 
proceeding in good faith finds a pur- 
chaser; between a sale, as in this case, 
without any interference on the part of 
the agent, and a sale to a person to 
whose attention the property is brought 
by the agent. 

“Here there was the ordinary exclu- 
sive agency to find a purchaser, and 
after a long delay the owner made a sale 
without the agent being connected with 
it in any way. In such circumstances 
the nt is not entitled to commission.” 

And in the case of Smith vs. Preiss, 
186 N.W. 7, the Minnesota supreme court 
said: “An exclusive agency to sell prop- 
erty is not . . . equivalent to a grant 
of the exclusive right to sell; and where 
the owner grants an exclusive agency 
only, he retains the right in himself to 
sell, without being liable to the agent for 
a commission.” 

It is true that the two cases I have 
just cited involved questions of real 
estate brokers’ commissions. but real 


estate brokers and merchandise brokers 
or agents are governed by the same gen- 


‘eral rules of law respecting their right 


to commission. 

However, I am of the opinion that, 
under a contract for an “exclusive sales 
agency,” it would be open to the agent to 
show that by reason of the existence of 
well-established custom, if any, or other 
circumstances, it was mutually under- 
stood that the contract was intended to 
entitle him to commissions on any sales 
made direct by his mill, although with- 
out intervention of his services. 

The following statement of legal prin- 
ciples is supported by a citation of nu- 
merous decisions of courts of last resort 
in the several states: 

“By their contract of employment, 
agents for the continuous sale of goods 
are frequently given the sole or exclusive 
agency, especially in a certain territory, 
and persons employed to sell a particu- 
lar piece of property are likewise not 
infrequently made sole or exclusive 
agents for that purpose. 

“As a rule these contracts are not so 
worded as to entitle the agent to com- 
pensation when the principal himself, 
acting independently of the agent, sells 
the particular piece of property in ques- 
tion or sells his goods in the agent’s 
territory, although the contract may be 
so framed as to entitle the agent to com- 
missions on sales made by the principal 
himself in the agent’s territory. 

“Such sole or exclusive agency con- 
tracts, however, generally preclude the 
principal from appointing other agents 
to sell the same articles, or within the 
same territory, and from thus depriving 
the exclusive agent of compensation on 
account of independent sales made by 
such others; but, in order to entitle the 
agent to recover his commission from his 
principal for such a sale, he must show 
that the new agent actually made a sale 
within his territory, and that he himself 
would have made a sale, or that he per- 


* formed, in connection therewith, the re- 


quirements imposed upon him by his con- 
tract.” Corpus Juris, 777-778. 

The above discussion should serve to 
draw attention to the importance of hav- 
ing explicit understanding as to whether 
the agent is to receive a commission on 
sales made direct by the mill, thereby 
producing a more specific agreement 
than a mere contract that the agent is 
to have an exclusive sales agency in his 
territory. 

Obviously, the point is one of mutual 
importance. If it be unjust to the agent, 
who has diligently undertaken through- 
out his territory to promote his mill’s 
business, that the mill step in and make 
a contract direct, leaving him without 
compensation, although he has done noth- 
ing toward effecting a sale, it is at least 
equally unjust to the mill that the crea- 
tion of an agency for extending its busi- 
ness should prove to be a handicap by 
requiring it to pay to an agent who has 
not been diligent or influential enough 
to secure a particular order, compensa- 
tion for sérvices he has not rendered. 

The gentleman who presented the ques- 
tion forming the text of this discussion 
also inquired concerning the legal effect 
of the mill making a sale direct without 
notifying the agent of the termination 
of his agency. 

If it be assumed in a particular case 
that it was mutually understood that the 
agent was to receive a commission on all 
products sold in his territory, whether 
the sales were brought about by his serv- 
ices or not, I am of the opinion that it 
is very important whether he has been 
notified of the mill’s election to terminate 
the contract. Under such a contract the 
agent is entitled to compensation pur- 
suant to the agreement until the contract 
is terminated, and there can be no ter- 
mination, ordinarily, without notice 
thereof to the agent. 

If the agency was granted for an in- 
definite time it might be terminated any 
time without assignment of any reason, 
subject to the agent’s right to commis- 
sions on matters under way. But a con- 
tract for an agency for a specified time 
could not be terminated without good 
cause, on some ground reserved in the 
contract or afforded by fault of the 
agent, nor, in any event, can liability for 
commissions be avoided on the mere 
ground that the mill mentally determined 
to dispense with the agent’s services. 

fairness and the law require that 
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the agent be notified that his services are 
dispensed with. 

On the other hand, it is not meant that 
notice must be formally given in every 
instance. Knowledge that a mill is so- 
liciting business through a new agent, or 
directly, might be sufficient to apprise 
an agent of the mill’s revocation of his 
exclusive agency, for the purpose of de- 
feating his right to compensation on an 
order Few Ba without his assistance, or 
re failure of an agent to 
send in any order might be treated as 
an abandonment of the agency. 


SECTION 100. TERMINATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


Some practical questions bearing on 
the right of a mill to cancel a salesman’s 
employment contract were raised under 
the following stated circumstances: 

A salesman was employed for one year 
under a written contract which assigned 
him to certain territory in which he un- 
dertook to sell 25,000 bbls of flour within 
the year. A clause of the agreement 
reserved to the mill the right to cancel 
the employment at the end of six months, 
should the salesman’s average monthly 
sales for that period fall below 2,500 bbls. 

After the contract was executed, but 
before commencement of the employment 
period, the mill requested the salesman 
not to call on the trade in a certain part 
of the contract territory, although he had 
previously been furnished with a list of 
customers therein to be called upon; the 
mill stated that another salesman would 
be, and he was, assigned to that field. 

Sales made in the territory left to the 
first salesman fell below the 2,500-bbl 
monthly average during the first six 
months, and the mill canceled the con- 
tract with him. 

The salesman claims that he is entitled 
to compensation at the agreed rate for 
the remaining six months, on the theory 
that the mill deprived him of ability to 
sell 2,500 bbls monthly, by taking away 
part of the territory originally agreed 
upon. 

Had the salesman a valid claim against 
the mill? 

Assuming that no material facts have 
been omitted from the foregoing state- 
ment, I am of the opinion that the mill 
was legally entitled to terminate the con- 
tract, on the ground that the salesman 
acquiesced in the mill’s “request” that the 
territory be reduced over that originally 
agreed upon—in legal effect, a request to 
modify the contract terms only in re- 
spect to the field to be covered—without 
any modification of the contingency upon 
which the mill reserved the right to can- 
cel the contract. 

Had the salesman protested against the 
reduction of his territory, or insisted 
upon a proportionate abatement of the 
monthly sales requirement, the mill’s re- 
fusal to give him the full field originally 
assigned, or to modify such requirement, 
would have amounted to such breach of 
agreement as would clearly have entitled 
him to recover damages. 

But he did not do this. He appears to 
have conformed to the mill’s request with- 
out making any objection. If so, there 
was a clear modification of the original 
contract as to the area of territory, with- 
out affecting any of the other terms of 
the agreement. In the absence of any 
showing of mutual intention to abate any 
part of the 2,500-bbl requirement, it re- 
mained in force, affording an option to 
the mill to cancel. 

In passing, it is worthy of note that 
the courts have frequently decided that 
where an employee is wrongfully dis- 
charged before termination of a contract 
employment period he is bound to exer- 
cise reasonable diligence to secure new 
employment, and that the damages re- 
coverable by him are limited to the ex- 
cess of what he would have earned had 
he been permitted to carry out the em- 
ployment, above what he earned, or was 
able to earn elsewhere, during the re- 
mainder of the term. 

On a showing of inability to secure 
substitute employment on reasonable ex- 
ertion, he can recover the full contract 
compensation, less any expenses saved 
to him through the discharge. 


There is a fundamental legal principle 
to the effect that substantial damages for 
breach of contract, or for any other legal 
wrong, will not be awarded by a court 
where they must rest upon lecture as 
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to the extent of the claimant’s actual 
pecuniary loss. As one court has phrased 
the principle, “juries are not permitted 
to guess money out of one man’s pocket 
into another’s.” 

It is often attempted to apply this 
rule in defense against a sales agent’s 
suit to recover damages for depriving 
him of his contract territory before ex- 
piration of the time for which it has been 
agreed he might enjoy that territory ex- 
clusively; but the opinion filed by the 
Pennsylvania supreme court in the case 
of Macan vs. Scandinavia Belting Co., 
107 Atl. 750, shows that, where the sales 
agent makes reasonably clear proof as to 
the nature and extent of his loss, dam- 
ages should be allowed him. 

The court held that the measure of 
damages in a case of this class is the 
value of the contract at the time of its 
breach, and if it reasonably appears that 
profits would have been realized if the 
contract had been carried out, and that 
the loss of such benefits necessarily fol- 
lowed the breach, their amount may con- 
stitute the true measure of damages. 
The agent may show the extent and vol- 
ume of the business done in the terri- 
tory under both his agency and that of 
his successor, as bearing upon the ques- 
tion of damages. 

SECTION 101, ACCOUNTING BY SALESMEN 

The supreme court of Pennsylvania 
affirmed judgment in favor of the North- 


western Consolidated Milling Co. against 
one George D. Young on a settlement of 


the latter’s accounts as local salesman 
and collector for the mill at Shenan- 
doah, Pa. (104 Atl. 550.) 


Defendant admitted the receipt of cer- 
tain collections, but claimed credit be- 
cause he had paid them to the plaintiff 
by applying them to the payment of ac- 
counts of customers other than those who 
actually made the payments. But the 
supreme court adopted the following 
stated conclusions of the judge of the 
lower court: 

“Where he received the authority to 
do this, or whether or not it was done 
with the knowledge of the plaintiff or the 
parties whose money was so credited, does 
not appear in the affidavit of defense. 
We do not see by what right this de- 
fendant collected the money from one 
man and credited it on the account of 
another, and we do not feel that this 
would be a valid defense in the trial of 
the case. We therefore grant judgment 
for this amount, $2,805.97.” 

The milling company was also sus- 
tained in a claim against defendant for 
$6,166.64 for flour which defendant 
caused to be charged on the books of 
the company as having been sold to cer- 
tain persons, when in fact the flour had 
been sold to other customers, and pay- 
ment not properly accounted for. On 
this point the decision reads: 

“The affidavit of defense, replying 
thereto, sets forth that the defendant 
was under the orders and direction of F. 
D. Watts, assistant manager for eastern 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia branch of the 
plaintiff company, and that the said F. 
D. Watts would call on defendant for 
money and insist on having advances 
without delay. Whereupon the deponent 
would make sales of flour to different 
customers and others to realize money 
quickly, and in order to do so, and to 
induce immediate purchases, so as to 
provide for the demands of the said F. 
D. Watts, defendant sold, to the differ- 
ent persons named, flour at less than the 
prevailing or market price, but on the 
books of the company the persons pur- 
chasing at reduced price were charged 
the prevailing or market price of flour, 
and this course of dealing was carried on 
for a considerable time, and in that way 
balances against the customers, being the 
difference between what they actually 
paid for the flour and the market price, 
increased from time to time. 

“He alleges that all moneys received 
from the customers at less than market 
prices were paid by the defendant to the 
milling company from time to time, and 
that the balance against such customers 
. . . defendant never received, and was 
not responsible to the company for the 
amounts. 

“There nowhere appears in the affidavit 
of defense any averment that this ar- 
rangement was ever acquiesced in by the 

laintiff, or that the plaintiff had any 
owledge of the same, nor does it ap- 
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pear that F. D. Watts . . had any 
knowledge of it, or acquiesced in it, nor 
does it appear that the said F. D. Watts 
had the authority to make any such ar- 
rangement for the plaintiff company. 

“In view of these facts, we do not 
think that the affidavit of defense is suf- 
ficient as to these items.” 


SECTION 102. EMBEZZLEMENT 


The Rhode Island supreme court af- 
firmed conviction of one McAvoy for em- 
bezzlement of funds of the Bay State 
Milling Co. received by him as flour 
salesman for the company. (101 Atl. 
109.) 

From the opinion of the court it ap- 
pears that flour was shipped by the mill 
to itself at Providence, and that Mc- 
Avoy’s duties were those of the ordinary 
flour salesman. The evidence showed that 
he made sales which were never reported 
to the mill, as required by his instruc- 
tions, and appropriated the proceeds to 
his own use, instead of depositing them 








to the credit of the mill, as he was in- 
structed to do. 

Another fact established in the prose- 
cution was that when the mill called up- 
on the warehouse company for an in- 
ventory of flour on hand, defendant ob- 
tained permission from the representa- 
tive of that company to make up the in- 
ventory as coming trom such company, 
and made it conform to his reports to 
the mill, whereby a shortage of 300 bbls 
of flour was concealed. 

McAvoy attempted to establish the 
fact that he was a factor or commission 
merchant, and that, as such, he was vested 
with title to the flour in such sense that 
he could not be guilty of embezzlement 
of the proceeds, although civilly liable 
as a debtor to the extent of the value of 
the flour not accounted for by him, but 
the court holds that this position was not 
tenable—that he held the proceeds of 
the flour as the mill’s agent, thereby ren- 
dering himself guilty of embezzlement in 
misappropriating them. 








AMERICAN VS. HUNGARIAN FLOUR 





Complaint of Spirited Competition in Czecho-Slovakia— United States Sup- 
plies Increasingly Large Amounts to One of Hungary’s Former Best 
Selling Territories—Export Duty an Additional Hindrance 


Buparest, Huncary.—For many years 
Czecho-Slovakia has been one of the best 
selling territories for Hungarian flour. 
When still under Austrian rule the com- 
modity passed the frontier of Bohemia 
without paying duties, and the mills of 
the small but prosperous country never 
ceased complaining that the Hungarian 
mills were strangling their trade beyond 
necessity. 

Now, Bohemia is the core of an inde- 
pendent state, the frontiers of which are 
closed to all imports, but, nevertheless, 


Hungarian flour somehow penetrates in-, 


to the very heart of the country. It is 
chiefly due to the excellent quality of the 
Hungarian product that it is able to 
overcome all obstacles thrown in_ its 
way by the competition of Jugo-Slavia 
and the United States. 

The somewhat lower prices of Hun- 
garian flour, though naturally having 
their influence, were not the primary 
cause in securing the business. How- 
ever, for the last two months Hungarian 
flour exporters and millers, most of all 
the large plants in Budapest, have been 
continually grumbling about the difficul- 
ties they meet with in Czecho-Slovakia, 
where the competition of American flour 
threatens to swallow up even the com- 
paratively limited import from Hun- 


ary. 
. Official data is only available as to the 
first six months of the present year, and 
in particular for June. These figures 
show that in that month the United 
States furnished 61,412 hundredweights 
(100 lbs), the Netherlands 28,096, and 
Hungary 15,046 of the flour supplies of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Since then the situa- 
tion is still more in favor of North 
America. 

Nevertheless, the Hungarian millers 
do not think of giving up the fight, but 
there is no mistaking the fact that the 
fight is a hard one, for they are badly 
handicapped. In the first place the 
trend on the grain market of Hungary 
forwards American interests by advanc- 
ing over Chicago quotations and thus de- 
priving the mills here of their strongest 
asset, the difference between the cur- 
rencies. : 

Besides, the Hungarian government, 
in its effort to reduce the price of ce- 
reals and bread, has chosen a means very 
ruinous for the milling industry—raised 
the export duty on flour to almost pro- 
hibitive heights, 65 of every 100 lbs of 
wheat being payable in kind on exported 
patent or wheat semolina. By this means 
an attempt is made to stop the purchas- 
ing of wheat in order to make flour for 
export and thereby prevent the upward 
trend of the grain and flour market. 

This policy very likely will cost the 
treasury a direct loss of more than 1,000,- 
000,000 crowns (2,500 Hungarian crowns 
equal $1), while it is going to leave the 
Czecho-Slovak market open to trans- 
atlantic competitors, for it goes without 
saying that under such conditions the 
export business hardly pays. 

But even without this unexpected aid 


from a source where, for more reasons 
than one, assistance should be experi- 
enced, American flour would have taken 
firm root in the Czecho-Slovak flour 
trade. As the writer was told by a 
prominent Budapest miller, exactly those 
methods are employed in selling the 
flour whereby the Hungarian mills 
created a solid foundation for their 
business before the war, for in all the 
larger towns storehouses have been estab- 
lished from which small quantities are 
delivered, on credit if necessary. In this 
respect the handlers of American flour 
are not at all petty, and sometimes con- 
cede rather long terms if the customer 
seems to deserve confidence. 

For the present it is apparent that the 
Hungarian mills, not being able to follow 
these methods, will only be able to sup- 
ply Czecho-Slovakia with their flour now 
and again, and it cannot be a big busi- 
ness, which from their viewpoint is all 
the more to be regretted, owing to the 
fact that in Hungary the domestic con- 
sumption offers the large plants no ade- 
quate chances. 


CROP AND EXPORT STATISTICS 


The latest government statistics (Nov. 
1) estimate the Hungarian crops of 1922 
as follows, in hundredweights of 100 lbs: 


1922 1921 
WHER cccccccscses 24,520,000 28,680,000 
RYO cecccccccccsece 10,880,000 11,660,000 
Bertey .cccccccccse 9,080,000 9,320,000 
ODORS cecccvcccccece 6,460,000 6,360,000 
COP .ncccccccceces 16,500,000 16,100,000 
Potatoes ..cccccces 18,420,000 24,480,000 
Sugar beets ........ 11,460,000 10,840,000 


The area sown was as follows: wheat, 
2,850,476 acres; rye, 1,338,222; barley, 
1,127,856; oats, 817,281; corn, 1,713,451; 
potatoes, 465,853; sugar beets, 88,884. 

The export of Hungarian flour in the 
first half year of 1922 amounted to 966,- 
259 hundredweights (100 lbs), and real- 
ized 5,958,600,000 crowns ($1 equals 2,500 
crowns). This amounts to more than 
one fifth of Hungary’s entire output in 
the first six months of the present year. 
In the corresponding period of 1921 only 
around 46,000 hundredweights of Hun- 
garian flour went abroad; the increase is 
very striking and is due, first of all, to 
great concessions granted to exporters 
by the government. 

During 1922, two thirds of the export- 
ed flour have been shipped to Austria 
and one third to Czecho-Slovakia. In 
February and April the export activity 
was insignificant; in the other months it 
was more lively. About 60 per cent of 
the exported quantities consisted of 
wheat flour and 40 per cent of rye flour. 
The shrinking consumption in the inte- 
rior has contributed a great deal to the 
spread of the export business. 


GOVERNMENT TO FIX FLOUR PRICES 


The steady advance in grain and bread 
prices begins to be a source of disquiet 
to the Hungarian authorities who, un- 
able or unwilling to attack the evil at 
its roots, i.e... with the producers, en- 
deavor to get at it in roundabout ways. 
Characteristic of this healing of the 
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measles by smearing on cold cream is 
the scheme which lately became public, 
to supervise the calculations of the mills 
by way of a special commission, in order 
to see that the prices charged for flour 
are on the basis of the most recent grain 
quotations, for the mills are said to have 
purchased huge cereal stocks half a year 
ago when they were to be had at much 
less than at present. 

The leaders of the big Budapest mill- 
ing trust refuse to take the plan seri- 
ously, but pretend, nevertheless, that it 
would at least deliver them from the 
disagreeable consequences of accusations 
brought forward against them by any- 
body who cares to. The mills are now 
often accused of charging prices for 
straight runs quite out of proportion 
to those of patents, and of keeping the 
latter low in order to remain competi- 
tive abroad against American and Jugo- 
Slav flours. 

Despite the trouble the government is 
continually giving itself to lower the 
prices of cereals through diminishing the 
buying activity of the mills, the rising 
trend is far from ceasing. The farmers 
seem more unwilling than ever to sell 
their stocks, and thus only about one 
third of the crop, if not less, is placed 
with mills and commerce, compared with 
over one half in the corresponding pc- 
riod of 1921. 

The real cause of this attitude of the 
producers is the rapidly spreading prac- 
tice in the province of payment by means 
of cereals. Farm hands, craftsmen, en- 
ployees, etc., receive their pay in wheat 
or rye; consequently, the peasants as well 
as big landowners bring all sorts of 
products to market save grain, which 
they heap up or hide, like usurers do 
gold coins. Against this new method of 
using cereals for ready money, the au- 
thorities, mills and merchants are almost 
powerless. Jacques SARtos. 





ORIGIN OF “PENNSYLVANIA 44” WHEAT 
PrrrssurcuH, Pa—*“*The future of 
Pennsylvania’s agriculture is depend- 
ent upon the Pennsylvania State College 
and its experiment station,” is a state- 
ment credited to John M. Thomas, presi 
dent of the college, in a special agricu!- 
tural leaflet that is being distributed 
among the farmers of the state by the 
college in the interest of its $2,000,000 
emergency building fund for health and 
welfare buildings. The leaflet gives 1 
of the reasons why the college has been 
and will be of invaluable aid to Penn- 
sylvania agriculture. The outstanding 
example is told in part as follows: 

“A professor of agriculture, in the 
year 1909, selected for planting a head 
of wheat of the fulcaster variety. There 
were but 25 grains in the head, but the 
professor believed they gave great prom- 
ise. He planted them in the forty-fourth 
row of his experimental plot, and plant 
ed his other selections in adjacent rows. 

“At harvest time, row 44 led all the 
rest. The wheat seemed to stand out 
as a distinct variety of high yielding ca 
pacity. Of the 1,200 selections of varie 
ties and strains made in 10 years the new 
wheat planted originally in row 44 stil! 
stood at the head. The professor called 
it ‘Pennsylvania 44.’” 

C. C, Larus. 





LARGE POTATO CROP HARVESTED 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, in its November busi- 
ness conditions report for the seventh 
federal reserve district, states that its 
reports show an unusually large potato 
crop in this district has been practically 
harvested. Advices especially from 
Wisconsin and Michigan indicate that 
the entire crop will be saved. The aver- 
age yield per acre reported from all 
parts shows a large increase over 192! 
and a total crop exceeding all previous 
estimates for 1922. 

Winter wheat is above ground and go- 
ing into the winter in good condition. 
Dry weather has affected the stand in 
about one third of the acreage in that 
portion of Illinois lying within the dis- 
trict, but improvement in the remainder 
of the district is equal to and in a few 
localities even better than a year ago. 
Growth is not so far advanced as it was 
at this time last year. 

Country elevators recently have been 
better able to ship grain, but farmers are 
showing a disposition to hold their crop. 


S. O. Werner. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonvon, Enc., Nov. 15, 1922 








The attendance on the market today 
was one of the smallest for a long time, 
with the result that business was of 
very small compass. The reason for 
such a bad attendance and so little busi- 
ness was owing to the parliamentary elec- 
tions, the polling for which takes place 
today. 

Political arguments are scarcely heard, 
certainly never in heated tones, for 
every one is hoping that a definite party 
will get into power with a majority that 
will work for stability, peace, and more 
settled trade conditions, thus doing 
away with the alarms of the past 12 
months, and enable the trading com- 
munity to get down to business, decrease 
unemployment, and pay the country’s 
debts. 

There has been a fair business in wheat 
during the past week, but the flour trade 
is dull, and unless a change takes place 
in the general conditions, there seems 
little chance of improvement. By change 
is meant either a definite advance in 
price by the home miller, or a reduction 
by Canadian and American millers to en- 
able importers to compete with the home 
trade. 

For the present the former seems un- 
likely, as, instead of advancing, London 
millers have reduced their price Is for 
their straight run flour, while as regards 
the latter it is realized on this side that, 
with the big continental demand they 
have experienced during the past eight 
weeks, Canadian millers are well sdld 
ahead, and until these sales have been 
worked off and there is a real desire 
on their part to sell, there is little likeli- 
hood of a reduction from that side. 

Offers received by importers are 2s 
per sack higher than can he realized 
here. Besides, there is the prospect of 
a big Argentine crop, the pressure of 
which will be felt about the time flour 
purchased today would arrive. It is 
reported that harvest has already com- 
menced in the Argentine, which is un- 
usually early, and an early harvest is 
seldom a bad one. That country has also 
been offering wheat much more freely 
of late at a considerable discount for 
January-February seaboard, compared 
with parcels now on the water for this 
country, 

FLOUR PRICES 

The market has been steady during 
the past week, with prices from shippers 
inclined to be dearer, but no fresh busi- 
ness has been reported except for an 
exceptionally cheap parcel of Kansas 
taken for December seaboard. In Cana- 
dian flour, business has been at a stand- 
still. Offers have been received daily, 
but they were too high to admit of busi- 
ness, when compared with the price home 
millers are prepared to take. The ma- 
jority of the flour trade seems to think 
present prices will hold until the new 
jot, when they can look for a reduc- 

on. 

For shipment, medium Canadian ex- 
port patents are offered at 40@40s 9d 
for November seaboard, but resellers of 
similar flour arrived are prepared to 
accept 39s, c.if., near at hand. For 
better quality Canadian exports mill 
prices are 40s 6d@4ls 6d, c.i.f., Decem- 
ber and January seaboard, but these 


flours can be purchased at 39s 6d@40s, 
c.i.f., including sellers’ commission, and 
40s, c.i.f., has been taken for occasional 
small lots. 

Minneapolis export patents are offered 
at prone 41s, c.i.f., January seaboard, 
but importers are prepared to accept 
39s 6d, c.i.f., for what they have coming 
forward. Kansas export patents have 
been offered from 43s down to 40s, c.i.f., 
for good quality; while some business 
was done in a poor quality at 36s 3d, 
including sellers’ commission, at which 
price they are certainly attractive. Soft 
Pacifics have advanced and are now out 
of line, 36s 6d being asked, while hard 
Pacifics are 37s 6d, c.i.f. 

Australian flour has been sold at 37s 
6d, c.if., for November steamer, while 
small lots on the spot find a slow sale 
at 40s 6d, ex-store. London millers have 
reduced their price for their straight run 
grade Is to 42s 6d, delivered, which is 
equal to 38s 6d, cif. This reduction 
really means that the millers have decid- 
ed to make their official price more near- 
ly approximate their taking price to the 
bakers. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

Imports into London during the week 

ending Nov. 14, 1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From New York per ss. Barbadian— 


Royal Seal ..... 1,000 Quaker Patent.. 1,000 
Golden Star .... 999 WUngava ....... 1,999 
From New York per ss. Union City— 
Glenora ........ 1,000 Warrior ....... 2,500 
Helpmate ...... 1,000 Brigadier ...... 1,500 
Manitoba ...... 450 White Swallow... 500 
PAMROUR ssc cccss 500 Royal Pansy.... 2,500 


Royal Household 250 
From Montreal per ss. Vellavia— 


Saturn .ccccccee 400 May Blossom .. 1,000 
Faupel’s Best .. 250 Nelson ......... 3,000 
AVOGR cesccccce 500 Sunstar........ 5,000 
Front Line ..... 500 Quality Corner.. 1,000 
OURMMAF ccccecce 650 Cream of the 
Famous ....... 7,450 West .c.ccces 3,000 
Glenora ....... 1,000 Noxall ........ 3,250 
Silver Lining .. 250 Golden Cloud .. 2,000 
Masterful ...... 5,000 Lochinvar ..... 500 
Coronation ..... 500 Honest John... 500 
GEE Waeedecedes 500 Queen Superla- 
Tip Top Supve.. 500 rrr 250 
Royal City ..... 600 Vitality ....... 1,000 
Checkmate ....1,000 Armadale ...... 600 
From Montreal per ss. Andania— 
Grand Empire..1,000 Superb ........ 500 
Canadian Ele- Topmast ....... 2,000 
BAMCS occcccee $00 AVOGR ccccccece 750 
Woodland ..... 1,000 Famous ....... 350 
Silver Star ....1,000 Nelson ........ 2,000 
Pride of Canada 500 Royal City ..... 1,000 
Colonial ....... 1,000 Five Crowns ... 1,000 


WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market has been more ac- 
tive during the past week, and values 
are higher, with an increased continental 
demand, which seems to confirm the esti- 
mate of the requirements there. Values 
for more distant parcels more nearly 
approach those near at hand than they 
have before on this crop. No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba arrived has sold at 50s 6d, 
c.i.f., which makes the arrived position 
nearly 1s cheaper on the week; October- 
November has been sold at 49s 9d, but 
shipment by Nov. 18 was quoted at 50s 
114d, ¢c.i.f; November/December sold at 
49s 6d, and December/January at the 
same price. No. 2 hard winter, Novem- 
ber bill of lading, is offered at 49s 9d. 
Argentine Rosafe, 6314 lbs, for Octo- 
ber/November is offered at 50s 3d, and 
for January/February (new crop) at 
47s 3d. 

OATMEAL 

Prices are firm, but the extreme scar- 
city has been eased by fairly large ar- 
rivals of American manufacture. Mid- 
lothian is 52s 6d, ex-store, London, and 
Aberdeen 52s 3d, American is firm at 
unchanged rates.” 


MILLFEED 


The market has improved, and prices 
for home made bran and middlings are 
higher. London milled bran is offered at 
£6 10s, ex-mill, and middlings are firm 


at £8 10s. Plate pollards are firmly 
held, but are unchanged in price at £6 
3s 9d, c.i.f. Fancy Plate middlings are 
a shade lower at £8 3s 9d, c.i.f., on pas- 
sage. 

RECORD IN CARGO DISCHARGING 


The port of Rotterdam is noted for 
its facilities and up-to-date equipment 
for the handling of grain and flour, and 
it has demonstrated that it is equally 
well able to handle other merchandise 
with exceptional dispatch and efficiency. 
It is reported that a cargo of 5,000 tons 
of concentrates was unloaded there in 
less than two days, without any over- 
time. The usual amount of cargo dis- 
charged daily at ports of the United 
Kingdom, for instance, varies from 600 
to 1,200 tons, so the comparison shows 
what quick work was accomplished at 
Rotterdam. 


LONDON’S PAGEANT 


On Nov. 9 a new lord mayor of Lon- 
don was installed with the usual pomp 
and pageantry, driving in his great gold- 
en coach from the Guildhall to the Law 
Courts to present himself to the King’s 
judges for their approval. This is done 
in accordance with a charter granted by 
King John to the Commune of London 
seven centuries ago. In the olden days 
the newly appointed lord mayor either 
rode or walked, but one unfortunate was 
ingloriously thrown from his horse dur- 
ing the procession, and since then his 
successors have occupied the golden 
coach. 

Wonderful and various have been the 
processions that have accompanied the 
lord mayor on his pilgrimage year by 
year during the centuries, and each has 
been marked by some dominant charac- 
teristic of the time. There have been 
periods when the yearly pageant was 
banned, such as in the time of the Pur- 
itans, and again in the years of the 
black death and the fire of London. On 
another occasion it had to be abandoned 
because of a quarrel between the king 
(one of the Stuarts) and the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, but these 
breaks in its continuity are rare. 

Some rather tawdry features were in- 
troduced into the show some years ago, 
but of recent years, and particularly this 
year, it has been shorn of all that de- 
tracts from its dignity. In spite of its 
yearly occurrence it has an irresistible 
attraction for young and old, and thou- 
sands of citizens gathered along the 
route to watch its progress and to cheer 
the new lord mayor. 

A special feature of the pageant this 
year was a ,representation of different 
parts of the empire by means of deco- 
rated cars or floats, each drawn by six 
horses. Canada came first, the float 
bearing the arms of Canada and the 
legend, “The Land of Sunshine and 
Plenty.” The sun’s rays were shown 
rising from a field of growing wheat, 
and a herald bore the announcement, 
“Canada wants her vacant lands farmed 
by British people.” Canada’s rich re- 
sources of fruit and minerals were also 
represented. 

The next float represented Australia, 
with its products of wheat, fruit and 
wool. The motto for Australia was “The 
Land of Better Chance.” Then came 
New Zealand, South Africa, India and 
Newfoundland, the emblems and prod- 
ucts of each country being displayed on 
the cars. 

One of the prettiest sights at all times 
in the Lord Mayor’s Show is the beauti- 
ful, high-bred horses ridden by the sol- 
diers and the police. Every horse in the 
procession is a perfect specimen of his 
breed. It would be hard to find such a 
collection of splendid animals in any 


part of the world, and to feast one’s eyes 
on them is worth a little trouble. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT 


The election of the new Parliament 
took place on Nov. 15 throughout Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales and Ulster, and 
the Conservative party has secured a 
good working majority. It was a very 
closely contested election, and the vot- 
ing was exceptionally heavy. The many 
gains by the Labor party were a great 
surprise for, in spite of its drastic policy 
of a levy on capital and the nationaliza- 
tion of essential industries, it captured 
138 seats, showing a gain of 62, com- 
pared with its strength in the old Par- 
liament. 

The city of Dundee, in the east of 
Scotland, rejected Winston Churchill, 
who had represented it for 15 years in 
Parliament, for a labor man and a pro- 
hibitionist, and in many of the other 
large industrial centers labor secured 
large majorities. The Labor party will 
be the second strongest in the House of 
Commons, as the Liberals only gained 
109 seats. 

Lloyd-George was returned unopposed 
by his constituency of Carnarvon, but 
Mr. Asquith secured a majority of only 
316 at Paisley, and in the Conservative 
ranks there were some very unexpected 
defeats. 

The new Parliament will be practically 
as follows: Conservatives, 346; Liberals, 
109; Labor, 138; Independent, 5; Co- 
operative, 4; Prohibition, 1; Nationalist, 
1; Communist, 1. Thus the Conserva- 
tives have a majority of 87 over all 
parties. The old Parliament consists of 
707 members, but the next one will be 
composed of only 615, as the Irish Free 
State will not send any representatives 
in the future, and the Ulster members 
are reduced to 183. 

The constitution of the old Parliament 
was as follows: Coalition Unionists, 346; 
Ulster Unionists, 22; Independent Union- 
ists, 9; Coalition Liberals, 119; Inde- 
pendent Liberals, 333; Labor party, 76; 
Coalition Labor, 4; National Democratic, 
7; Independents, 9; Sinn Fein, 73; Na- 
tionalists, 7; Speaker and Chairman, 2. 

The number of voters, men and wom- 
en, in Great Britain totals about 20,263,- 
025, and it is estimated that 71 per cent 
voted, taking into account the several 
unopposed seats. The figures of the 
voting for the respective parties are in- 
teresting, and show the large preponder- 
ance of votes for the Conservatives. 
They are as follows: Conservatives, 5,- 
256,765; Labor, 3,940,819; Independent 
Liberals, 2,327,774; National Liberals, 
1,450,632; other parties, 670,819; total, 
13,646,809. 

The new Parliament will meet on Mon- 
day, Nov. 20, to elect a speaker and 
swear in the new members, and it will 
be formally opened by the King on 
Nov. 23. Solid satisfaction is felt on 
all sides that the country has upheld 
Bonar Law’s government by returning 
a Conservative Parliament, and with 
government by party re-established a 
period of real and efficient reconstruc- 
tion is anticipated. 


LIVERPOOL 


Chiefly owing to large shipments from 
the Plate, and more liberal offers of 
both new and old crop, the wheat market 
has been rather quiet. Australia is again 
having a large say in forward offers, and 
this has also made for easier prices. In 
comparison to the week of Nov. 1-8, 
prices are about 3@6d lower, the last 
minute rally somewhat counteracting the 
decline. Liverpool graded wheat futures 
are quoted at 10s 43,d, which is about 
144d higher than the previous week for 
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December, with March at about 14d de- 
cline. 

On spot, flours are rather scarce. 
Manitoba export patents are quoted at 
about 44s, and for shipment at 39s, c.i.f. 
Top patents are 41@42s, December sea- 
board. There is still a very slow de- 
mand for American soft winter patents 
at 42s, cif., for December. Kansas 

atents are quiet at about 40s, Decem- 
ver shipment, and there is a little better 
inquiry. ‘Taken all round, buyers seem 
to be in no hurry to book for forward 
shipment. 

Despite the rally in the wheat the last 
few days, millers have reduced their 
prices Is, but this does not seem to 
have affected the bakers very much, as 
they are well stocked at the moment. 
Values are about as follows: bakers, 40s; 
straight run, 42s; patents, 44@45s. 

Low grade flours are very hard to 
buy. American and Canadian second 
clears are out of line, and very little is 
offering in Plate except a small parcel 
on passage at about £10, c.i.f. 


MILLFEED 


American linseed cakes for Janu- 
ary/March seaboard are quoted at £12 
7s 6d. The trade is again very dull. 
Plate cake on passage is offered at £12 
7s 6d, but buyers will not book ahead. 
English linseed cake remains very dear, 
and American linseed meal can be 
bought on spot at £1 per ton under 
home quotations. 


ARMISTICE DAY 


Armistice Day was observed here with 
the usual two minutes of silence. On 
the day preceding this (market day) the 
new lady mayoress, Mrs. Wilson, wife of 
Frank Wilson, of W. O. & J. Wilson & 
Co., Ltd., one of the oldest established 
milling firms in Liverpool, visited the 
exchange selling Earl Haig’s red pop- 
pies on behalf of the ex-service men. 
A basketful, presented to the lady may- 
oress earlier in the day, was auctioned 
on the market and fetched £31, in addi- 
tion to every member buying one of 
the flowers for his buttonhole. 

It is very gratifying for the Liverpool 
Corn Trade to have Mr. Wilson occupy- 
ing the honorable, if onerous, position of 
lord mayor of Liverpool, to which he 
was unanimously elected. He has for 
many years taken a prominent part in 
the guidance of the city’s affairs, and 
it is felt on all sides that he will fill the 
office most ably. 


SCOTLAND 


Sir George Paish, the free trade op- 
ponent of the new prime minister for the 
central division of Glasgow, since his 
hurried return from the United States 
in order to wage his election campaign 
has been telling the electors here the 
purpose of his visit to New York. He 
went there, he said, in response to an 
invitation from the Society of American 
Export Manufacturers, who represent 
agriculture, cotton interests, and manu- 
facturers. They told him that the 
could not sell their products and Pa 
uce, and asked, “What is the remedy?” 
His reply was: “If you want to sell, 
you must buy; take down your tariff 
walls and allow freedom to trade.” The 
same cry of failure to sell, he said, was 
heard all through Europe, and appeals 
to free trade experts were being made. 

Flour remains firm, but there is not 
the readiness to buy that one might ex- 
pect from a market so short of its 
normal stocks. Every one in the baking 
trade is loth to pay over 40s per sack. 
The ruling prices do not show much 
change. They are as follows, on a c.i.f. 
basis: home milled patents, 37s 6d per 
280 lbs on spot and 36s for January de- 
livery; higher grades 43s, either on spot 
or for January delivery. 

Imported flours are as follows, per 280 
Ibs: Manitobas, 40@42s, c.i.f., spot and 
forward; top American winters, 42@ 
43s forward and 40@4ls on spot; Cana- 
dian winters, 39s spot and forward; Pa- 
cifics, 36s 6d for November shipment. 
Australian flour is quoted at 38s for De- 
cember shipment, and 37s 6d for Janu- 
ary. Kansas is still off the market. Ar- 
rivals small, but improving in volume, 
although no one here is deluding himself 
with the idea that anything like normal 
stocks can be accumulated Celues Jan. 1. 

Attention is being directed to the Aus- 
tralian and Argentine crops. Most peo- 
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ple delay buying, in the hope that there 
may be a break in prices. Argentina is 
offering wheat at less than the current 
quotation, but this does not affect the 
imported flour market, unless indirectly, 
by the relief which it may give to the 
home miller. Meantime, there is no in- 
dication that either American or Cana- 
dian prices are going to ease. 


OATMEAL 


Until a few weeks ago the trade was 
looking for cheaper prices than ruled 
last winter, but this hope has now van- 
ished. The quantity of oats of good 
milling quality is nothing like what was 
expected. For imported oats and oat- 
meal the quotations are higher. The 
market demand in Scotland continues 
disappointing, though England is in- 
creasing her purchases of Scottish oat- 
meal. 

NOTES 


Among recent visitors to Glasgow was 
George E. Hincke, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, who will sail 
for home on the Mauretania, returning 
to London early in 1923. 

Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, 
Glasgow, has returned from his trip to 
Toronto. 


IRELAND 

There have been some sales of flour on 
spot, but fresh buying from the mills, 
either by importers or bakers, is very 
light. A few of the large bakers who 
happen to be heavily bought have been 
reselling to importers and retailers who 
were not so fortunate. It is now realized 
that there was a large business done with 
bakers when Manitoba export patents 
were around 35s, c.i.f. 

There are rumors that some of the 
flour bought for first half of November 
seaboard will not be shipped within the 
stipulated time, owing to various difficul- 
ties on the other side. If this is. so and 
the Deventer shipments up to Christmas 
are delayed, it is possible that those who 
are parting with spot flour will regret it. 

Prices for shipment have been well 
maintained at the previous week’s quo- 
tations, and the most puzzling feature 
is the independence shown by foreign 
millers as to further business. Offers 
are few and far between, prices high and 
shipments indicated mostly into the new 
year, proving conclusively that millers 
have all the orders they want for the 
next two months. 

Manitoba exports of good quality are 
not freely offered, but a quotation of 
41s 6d, net, ci.f., Belfast, and 42s 6d, 
Dublin, was received for first half Janu- 
ary shipment. Others not quite so well 
known could have been secured for the 
same position aut Is less. One or two 
small lots of good quality straight run 
flours sold at 39@40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
and Dublin, for December seaboard, but 
it was impossible to buy any quantity at 
this figure. There have been offers of 
common straights at 38s, net, c.i.f., but 
no quantity of any consequence earlier 
than January shipment. 

Some little lots of Kansas bought for 
November seaboard are being offered for 
resale on a basis of 37s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, but shipment quotations are 2s 
above these figures. 

Minneapolis flours are completely off 
this market. 

American soft winters are uncertain 
in price, but the cheapest of them are 
not in line with home mills and resellers. 
The latter have accepted as low as 39s 
6d, net, c.if., Belfast, for a good export 
brand, November/December seaboard, 
but millers are asking 41@45s, Belfast, 
and 1s additional for Dublin. 

Home millers in the north are fairly 
busy on old orders, and are still willing 
to book a fairly decent soft winter pat- 
ent on the basis of 39s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast. Dublin and the south of Ireland 
millers could do with more business, but 
have not been sellers at as low a basis 
as their northern confreres. 


OATMEAL 


Demand for all classes continues wT 
strong, both at home and in the Englis 
market, where Irish country millers do 
a very good trade in medium cut meal. 
Competition is a little stronger in this 
class, chiefly from Scotland, where prices 
have been reduced about 2s 6d per 280 
Ibs. 


Prices for home made medium meal 
are 42s, net, c.if. American is about 
the same price for shipment, but is not 
offering on spot. The flaked variety is 
in good demand, home made being 50s, 
c.f. 

American rolled oats are about 45s per 
280 lbs on spot, but shipment business 
has been done on the basis of 43s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. Stocks are 
small on spot, and any coming forward 
finds ready sale. 


FEED 


Mill offals have been in fairly strong 
demand, especially bran, which is in- 
clined again to go higher in price. Best 
broad bran is now £10 10s per ton, me- 
dium bran £9, and the lower quality can- 
not be purchased under £8 10s. 

Feedingstuffs are quiet. Indian corn 
meal is about £9 15s per ton, with a 
much poorer demand than recently, while 
the flaked variety for cattle feeding is 
£11 15s. Indian corn is rather scarce on 
spot, but heavy arrivals are due within 
the next 10 days. Linseed cakes are 
easier, imported being worth £13, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast. Stocks are ample and, 
with a fairly large arrival of Russian 
cake, competition is keener and business 
more difficult. Home made decorticated 
cotton cakes are £14 per ton, and meal 
about £13, delivered. 


HOLLAND 


The flour market continues quiet. 
Stocks, based on normal demand, are 
sufficient. October shipments are arriv- 
ing daily, but are not coming forward 
so quickly as during the summer. 

Home flour still is quoted at 181% flor- 
ins, ex-mill, equivalent to about $7.40 bbl. 

American hard wheat straights are 
quoted around $6.75 for forward ship- 
ment, commencing with January, offers 
for earlier shipment not being obtainable 
in any appreciable quantities. Some of 
the larger mills have cabled that, havin 
sold for this pars output, they coul 
only consider business for January and 
later shipment in limited quantities, 
which is to be regretted, as it cannot be 
expected that present stocks and expect- 
ed arrivals will keep requirements cov- 
ered till the January shipments become 
available here. 

Moreover, it is possible that the wait- 
ing attitude taken up by importers when 
the recent rise set in will leave them 
without flour of American origin in the 
earlier part of the new year, and that 
home .milled flour will have the field to 
itself. 

Offers of spring wheat flour are scarce 
and above the present basis of prices. 

The weather keeps fine for field work, 
and the recent cold weather has been 
followed by a much milder temperature 
with slight moisture, but sufficient for 
the winter crops which, in the case of 
earlier sowing, are beginning to come 
up and are looking strong and healthy. 





STANDARDIZING FRENCH EXPORTS 

At a conference made up of members 
of the French National Millers’ Associa- 
tion and the French National Federation 
of Macaroni Manufacturers, recently 
held in Marseilles, it was planned to un- 
dertake the standardization of bread- 
stuffs in French colonial cereal trade. 
Resolutions were adopted asking that a 
committee of grain and flour experts of 
France and French possessions formu- 
late and circulate advice regarding the 
specific qualities which determine . the 
values of the different varieties of ce- 
reals; that there be provided a system 
of control to maintain the purity of va- 
rieties, species and types of cereals; that 
a more precise classification be main- 
tained regarding the different cereals, in 
order to control and facilitate buying 
and selling transactions, and that the 
blending and quality of commercial 
grades of cereals be fixed. 





GERMAN REQUISITION LAW 

The German agrarians seek a revision 
of the grain requisition law of July 4, 
according to the United States trade 
commissioner at Berlin. The price fixed 
by the government for wheat was 7,400 
marks per ton, whereas the market price 
varied between July 1 and Aug. 10 from 
19,100 to 35,000 marks. The price the 
government had fixed for the payment 
of the rye which it requisitioned was 6,900 
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marks per ton, whereas the market price 
by Aug. 10 had risen to 27,000 marks. 

The first portion or the 2,500,000 tons 
of requisitioned grain was due from the 
farmers by Oct. 31, the second portion on 
Jan. 15, 1923, and the final amount on 
Feb. 28, 1923. While it may be too late 
to alter the requisition price of the first 
installment, it is confidently believed that 
the price for the second and third requi- 
sitions will be increased to agree some- 
what with market prices. 





Wheat Receipts by Grade 


Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected oy 
arrival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States grain stand- 
ards act, during the four months from July 1 
to Oct. 31, 1922 and 1921: 






































Dark northern spring— 1922 1921 
BE TES OWed dae vee ce vies 21,257 11,709 
TS ee ee ee 4,961 6,154 
Pr ee ee 3,878 10,465 
Me ED cewinccceadé 3,207 13,746 

| ee 33,303 42,074 

Northern spring— 

i et-ecasesweaneens 6,414 1,725 
Sn Wt wen kes 000.4 0piees 3,281 789 
BE SD Whse bebe nvcceess 1,642 895 
BE GRROTD cc vcvvvsecs. 1,309 1,378 

Se, ee 12,646 94,787 

Red spring— 

SL TA Dh Sad o's busdeh-o-d ah 61 28 
WE Bae hb rend aagen 34 6 
By Oh Usewsecucedvetes 37 3 
pe, ere se 43 52 
© TREE 165 “229 
Total hard red spring.... 46,114 47,090 

Amber durum— 

OS Perr re 958 1,162 
ca SR SR eS 3,861 6,511 
yy, Serre 934 1,862 
Bee GED nb vccccvesie 422 1,054 
Neil SY 6,176 10,559 

Durum— 
nh Ae ah.us byw 40% 0 eb os 803 ) 
ne whites pees case ens 4,783 1,0 
ts Oe wiedte ces chicas bee 1,910 853 
SE bes ncexcoese 1,656 1,396 

TREE cas aacdces ae 9,152 3,361 
2,613 1,662 
2,142 2,169 
. 3 730 998 
Bee GED icc esacicir’s 592 4 
ME is bie oeabais 6,077 6,28 
Total durum ............ 21,404 19,187 

Dark hard winter— 
are 3,470 6,25 
PE, AP Ale’ 5 oes ceeHer 6,638 12,604 
ea eee 5,388 6,263 
po Pree 3,191 4,0¢ 

MN 5.25 #ssineh 18,687 29,220 
20,2! 
72, 2¢ 

29,979 

22,869 

145,364 

1,585 

9,129 

3,398 

3,001 

WANE o0cd cio oc 18,213 17,104 

Total hard red winter... 121,411 191,688 

Red winter— 

Bi whe Reape ke wie ws 1,195 1,708 
BTU Gawd vies hase dab 16,749 18,398 
B.D. 00006 00d piwenses 15,430 20,785 
BR CURD on cs cccveces 17,346 21,196 

.. . ePeeeeeere ee 50,720 62,087 

Western red— 

Bk Ae inset eswoced oewes 346 784 
SS Eo Vee eer re 304 379 
>, Serre 56 28 
pO ee Te Eee 21 51 

DOta cevecvvccese 727 1,24 





Total soft red winter.... 


























OEP Ra 566 1,300 
646) Kb a red Seed 450 9990 
BEE GOROTD ow ic ccccvces 285 429 
WOtels 2. ccceccsees 2,910 3,78: 
Soft white— 
SEE GU 9.60446 044d dean 576 51 
A I ee arr 2,286 8,920 
Ot ER a reat ee 617 1,17) 
Bee GD ovina cc tsnelss 105 205 
| rare 3,584 5,811 
Western white— 
ON CO ee 1,280 1,523 
NR odie 4 5 ors fcla sen wp 2,429 4,105 
Perr 1,876 1,363 
All others ............ 326 163 
TNE. vans 4 o-can ee 6,911 7,154 
Total white wheat...... 12,405 16,74 
Mixed wheat— 
Be Be We 8 tbs hos eees 66 5,244 5,368 
BE ie bes wea ruse Wed 11,855 19,398 
eM A Slew nats alan 7,648 10,062 
BES GONG 5 ic si escccs 6,663 8,43: 
Total mixed wheat ...... 31,410 43,260 
Grand totals .............. 284,191 381,301 
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Demand for flour is slackening. Buy- 
ers appear to have their wants supplied 
for the present. The volume of domes- 
tic orders is less than in some weeks. 
The course of the market for wheat sug- 
gests caution to most flour buyers. 
Springs have not changed since a week 
ago. Prices, on Dec. 2: top patents, jute, 
$7.10 bbl; seconds, $6.60; first clears, 
$6.40,—in mixed cars, delivered Ontario 
points, less 10¢ bbl for cash. 

Ontario winters are offered more free- 
ly but the movement is still light in com- 
parison with other years. Prices are now 
practically on a parity with western 
spring wheat flour, which is unusual. 
Car lots of 90 per cent patents have 
been bought at $5.30@5.40 bbl, in second- 
hand jute, basis Montreal freights. 

Exporters report a falling off in de- 
mand for Canadian flour, and believe 
the transatlantic markets are temporar- 
ily supplied. Export springs are 6d@1s 
lower, being offered to British importers 
at 40s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., December 
seaboard orm and buyers are bid- 
ding 39s. This latter figure is less than 
cost. Winters are practically off the 
market for export, as mills cannot accept 
less than 40s per 280 Ibs, in cotton, to 
Glasgow. This is more than buyers can 
pay, and is relatively more than winters 
are worth. 

Resellers are Paying $5.30 bbl, bulk, 
for springs, in their bags at seaboard, 
and $5.20 for 90 per cent winters, same 
terms. Little business of this nature is 
being done. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts are going into con- 
sumption as fast as they are produced, 
and mills have no large quantities to of- 
fer. Sales to the United States are not 
heavy, but there is always a market there 
for Canadian surpluses. Prices remain 
at last week’s figures. Bran is listed at 
24 ton and shorts at $26, bags included, 
net cash, in mixed cars with flour, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. Car lots of bran, 
f.o.b. mill points, are worth $22 ton, and 
shorts $24, in bags, net cash terms. 


* 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
better and, as a result, mills are able 
to offer a little more flour. Wagonloads 
of milling grades at mill doors are sell- 
ing at $1.10@1.12 bu, and car lots, on 
track, at $1.15@1.20, point of shipment. 
Western spring wheat is more plentiful 
at lake terminals, and sellers are asking 
$1.23 bu for No. 1 northern, f.o.b., cars, 
Georgian Bay ports, and for all-rail 
wheat $1.35, delivered, Ontario points. 


CEREALS 


These goods are selling freely at steady 
prices. Domestic demand is now up to 
winter basis, and if exporting trade were 
equally good, mills would have little to 
grumble about. Prices are close to cost. 
Rolled oats are quoted at $3.10 per 90-lb 
bag, mixed cars, delivered, and oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. For export, prices remain at 43s 
per 280 lbs for rolled oats and 41s for 
— jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, basis sea- 

oard. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Millers are using western oats entire- 
ly, as the Ontario product of this year is 
not enough for their pu ’ 
Trade in all these grains and their feed- 
ing products is quite active. Western 
oats are Sc bu below prices of a week 
ago. Local grains show little change. 


Prices: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
62c bu, in cars, delivered, Ontario points; 
American corn, No. 2 yellow, 86c, same 
basis; No. 2 white Ontario oats, 41@43c, 
country points; barley, 61@62c; rye, 77 
@79c; whole wheat screenings, $16.50 
ton, track, Fort William. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Navigation at Montreal is now closed, 
and Canadian flour for export is going 
mostly to Halifax, St. John and Port- 
land. The current rate for ocean space 
from those ports to Glasgow, Liverpool 
or London is 22c per 100 lbs. 


NOTES 


R. H. Vick, of George Vick & Sons, 
millers, Orillia, Ont., called at this office 
on Dec. 1. 

Fire destroyed the flour and grist mill 
of T. R. Flood, Harrow, Ont., on Nov. 
27. Loss is placed at $30,000. 

This year’s crop of oats in Canada to- 
taled 513,033,000 bus, a figure only ex- 
ceeded by the crop of 1920, when 530,- 
709,000 bus were harvested. 

The liquidator of the St. Mary’s (Ont.) 
Milling Co., Ltd., is making every effort 
to find a suitable buyer for that prop- 
erty, and has several proposals in hand. 


The Canadian wheat crop for this year, 
according to Dominion government esti- 
mates, is now placed at 391,425,000 bus, 
an average yield of 171, bus from 22,- 
422,000 acres. 

Emanuel Hilborn, president Hilborn 
Milling Co., Blyth, Ont., died on Nov. 24. 
Besides operating his flour mill, Mr. Hil- 
born was active in all public and church 
work in his community. 

Several Canadian milling companies 
that make a specialty of cattle and poul- 
try feed had exhibits at the Royal Win- 
ter Fair, held in Toronto this week, 
where a full line of these products was 
shown. 

The price of wheat at Winnipeg is now 
close to the average for 10 agg preced- 
ing war. In view of all the conditions 
surrounding the trade, this would seem 
to indicate that this grain is compara- 
tively cheap. 

The only crop to exceed this in size 
was that of 1915, when there were 393,- 
542,000 bus from an acreage of a little 
over 15,109,000. The crop of 1921 is now 
given in government estimates at 300,- 
858,000 bus. 

A heavy snow and wind storm pre- 
vented grain boats from clearing at Fort 
William on Nov. 30, and vessels then out 
in the lake had to seek shelter. The 
movement of grain at that port has been 
extremely heavy, and will be until navi- 
gation closes. 

William Mackenzie Stark, senior part- 
ner in Stark Bros., grain merchants, To- 
ronto, died at his home in this city on 
Thursday after an illness of several 
months. Mr. Stark was a pioneer mem- 
ber of the Toronto grain trade, his con- 
nection extending over a period of some 
50 years. He was 78 years of age. He 
was greatly respected in the trade and 
as a citizen. His wife died in 1921, and 
he is survived by one son and two 
daughters. 

Canadian millers are being advised by 
their national association that subsection 
“C” of section No. 402 of the United 
States tariff act of 1922 reads as fol- 
lows: “The export value of imported 
merchandise shall_be the market value or 
the price at the time of exportation of 
such merchandise to the United States, 
at which such or similar merchandise is 
freely offered for sale to all purchasers 
in the principal markets of country 
from which exported, in the usual whole- 
sale quantities and in the ordinary course 


of trade, for exportation to the United 
States, plus, when not included in such 
price, the cost of all containers and cov- 
erings of whatever nature, and all other 
costs, charges and expenses incidental to 
placing the merchandise in condition, 
packed ready for shipment to the United 
States.” 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que.—There is a better de- 
mand for all flour stocks available for 
immediate delivery. Prices have re- 
mained firm, in consequence, and trade 
is good, especially for domestic and rural 
needs. Car lots of spring wheat flours of 
choice grades are $7.10 bbl, with seconds 
at $6.60 and strong bakers at $6.40, jute, 
delivered, less 10c cash. 

A fair demand and small offerings 
have kept the winter wheat flour mar- 
ket steady. Sales of car lots of choice 

ades were made at $5.65@5.75 bbl, 
jute, delivered, with broken lots at $5.90 
@6, and winter wheat patents at $6.50, 
in new cottons, delivered, less the usual 
10¢. 


White corn flour was brisk at $5@5.10 
bbl, jute, delivered to the trade, and 
rolled oats $3.30@3.40 per 90-Ib bag, de- 
livered. 

There is a scarcity of millfeed. There 
has been a big demand for car lots of 
bran, but they were not available. Prices 
are unchanged at $24 ton for Manitoba 
bran, $26 for shorts and $31 for mid- 
dlings, in bags, delivered, less 25c ton 
cash. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT BY BOAT 


The last ships of the year are leavin 
this port. Lights have been extinguishe 
along the St. Lawrence waterway, and 
navigation for the tramps, outward 
bound, is by day only. The high mark 
made a year ago is far surpassed, and a 
few million bushels more will be added. 
Up to Nov. 28 the figures this season 
were 152,153,233 bus, and harbor officials 
think the season will run about 158,000,- 
000. So well has the grain clearance 
board functioned this season that it will 
be made permanent. Next fall it will 
have a 4,000,000-bu elevator in the east 
end of the port. 

Grain is still passing out well, and re- 
ceipts through the canal are good, but 
all vessels’ are on their last trips and the 
year is virtually over. 

Lachine canal figures for November 
are as follows: wheat, 8,170,823 bus; 
corn, 313,730; oats, 35,629; barley, 60,- 
203; rye, 329,013; flaxseed, 87,870; flour, 
52,056 sacks. Wheat receipts this year 
of 57,192,509 bus compare with 27,864,756 
in 1921. . 

NOTES 


The steamer Cairndhu, which went 
aground 12 miles above Quebec recently 
while outward bound, has been released 
after much of her cargo was lightered. 
She carried 160,000 bus of wheat, con- 
siderable flour, and rolled oats, most of 
which is badly damaged by water. 

Joseph C. Basaillon, one of the best 
known grain merchants of the city, died 
on Nov. 27. Three months ago he was 
stricken while at work. He was a promi- 
nent member of the Montreal Grain Ex- 
change. One brother, Raoul, is Quebec 
representative of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd. 

The third fire to break out in the 
bakery of B. Diamond & Sons, 2920 St. 
Dominique Street, within three years, 
was reported on Tuesday. It is being 
investigated by the city fire commis- 
sioner. The first fire was attributed to 
the fact that the company had sold bread 
at a cheaper rate than most bakers did. 
Later there was an unexplained explo- 
sion in the ovens. Mr. Diamond has to 





keep two men on his wagon while deliv- 
ering to customers to prevent his bread 
from being ruined on the street. 


L. F. Kier. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man.—The flour trade in 
western Canada is being well maintained, 
and all reports disclose excellent busi- 
ness in exporting and domestic circles. 
In some cases demand is greater than the 
output, but the general experience with 
the western miller is a broad business and 
an active market. Quotations are un- 
changed from those of the previous week. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.70 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.10, and first clears 
at $5.40, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cot- 
ton, 10c over this basis. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta points are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 30@50c 
over. Bakers and other car lot buyers 
get special prices. 

MILLFEED 


While demand for bran and shorts is 
not so keen as recently, still a good trade 
is passing at unchanged prices. Quota- 
tions: bran $18 ton, in mixed cars with 
flour, and shorts $20, in bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

WHEAT 

The Winnipeg wheat market turned 
toward lower levels at the beginning of 
the current week, but displayed indica- 
tions of recovery in the last few days. 
Unquestionably, declines are due to the 
continued heavy receipts and the lack of 
new business. Trade is good, coming 
chiefly from Canadian millers and ex- 
porters, but they claim these purchases 
are to fill old contracts. It is anticipated 
that vessel owners will come down some- 
what in their rates for winter storage, 
and that a fairly large volume of ship- 
ping will be done between now and the 
close of navigation. Offerings of cash 
wheat are fairly liberal and easily ab- 
sorbed, although a good many farmers are 
inclined to hold, in the expectation of 
higher prices. Following are the prices 
of No. 1 northern: 


c—Futures—, 
Cas Nov. Dec. 
WOV. BT accccccs $1.07% $1.07% $1.01% 
WOU. BB cccccess 1.09 1.09% 1.03% 
Bes BD ccccctes 1.11% 1.11% 1.05% 
BOW. BO nccccecs 1.11% 1.15 1.05 
Dec. May 
po i Serer res 1.10 1.04% 1.07% 
Dee, B ovscisece 1.12% 1.04% 1.07% 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 


There is still a heavy movement of grain 
from the prairie provinces, inspections 
averaging 1,906 cars per day, as against 
1,576 last week and 835 for the same 
period last year. Until Nov. 30, when 
snowfalls and temperatures ranging a 
few points above zero prevailed, general- 
ly fair and milder weather predominated, 
being very favorable to transportation. 
Sleighs will now be called upon to do the 
work for the farmer, hence no difficulty 
will be experienced in the hauling of his 
grain. 

OATMEAL 

Local millers give every indication of 
moderate business, having sufficient de- 
mand and inquiry to keep them busy. 
Advances of the week of Nov. 20-25 still 
hold good. Quotations: good brands of 
rolled oats, $2.85 in 80-lb cotton bags; 
oatmeal, $3.55 in 98-lb cotton bags,—de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Trade volume for any of the coarse 
ains is not particularly large. The un- 
} rare is steady, and prices show little 
change. With offerings extremely light 
and stocks low, only a few odd cars are 
changing hands. Quotations: No. 2 Cana- 
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dian western oats, 465%%c bu; No. 3 Cana- 
dian western barley, 54c; rye, 78%4c; 
flaxseed, $2.011/,,—in store, Fort William. 


NOTES 


The N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, announces that it will build a ter- 
minal elevator of 1,500,000 bus capacity 
at Port Arthur, to be ready in time for 
the 1923 crop. 

W. R. Clarke, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, who has just re- 
turned from a continental trip and at 
present is touring Canada, was a recent 
visitor in Winnipeg. 

A. F. Shuler, of the Huntley Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Silver Creek, N. Y., was in Winnipeg 
a few days ago calling on old friends in 
the Grain Exchange, and also to meet 
Will Hill, western representative of his 
company. 

The plant of the Capital City Mill, 
Regina, Sask., is still in the market, and 
sellers would be willing to make suitable 
terms with any likely buyer. Regina is 
the capital of the province of Saskatche- 
wan, and affords an excellent local mar- 
ket for the products of this plant. 

Farmers of western Canada are having 
a friendly contest to see who will haul 
the greatest loads of grain to market. At 
one point a load of 803 bus was recently 
delivered by a farmer driving 22 horses, 
hauling six wagons. Another farmer is 
now threatening to beat this with a 
34-horse outfit. 


At the annual meeting of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Ltd., held in Regina on Nov. 22, the finan- 
cial statement showed a surplus of $463,- 
056 on the operations for the year. Out 
of these profits dividends totaling 8 per 
cent have been paid, and there will be a 
stock distribution as well. 


The handling of grain at lake termi- 
nals during the closing days of navigation 
excites the admiration of every one who 
witnesses what is going on at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. The rail terminals 
and elevators are working as smoothly as 
a military organization, and are shipping 
enormous quantities of wheat daily with- 
out a hitch, 


The owners of the Taylor Milling & 
Elevator Co., Ltd., property at Leth- 
bridge, Alta., are still negotiating for 
sale of that plant. As stated before in 
this correspondence the original owner is 
dead and his estate is in liquidation, hence 
these efforts to sell the mill. This was 
one of the most successful milling busi- 
nesses in western Canada. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., held 
at Calgary on Nov. 25, the Hon. T. A. 
Crerar was unanimously re-elected presi- 
dent of the company. The other head 
officials of the company are: vice presi- 
dent, C. Rice Jones; second vice president, 
John Kennedy; secretary, R. S. Law; as- 
sistant secretary, L. M. Gaetz. 


At their recent meeting in Calgary the 
shareholders of the United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd., decided to ask the dominion and 
provincial governments concerned to pass 
legislation to appoint a wheat board for 
the purpose of handling the crop of 1923. 
The farmers are determined to have this 
matter dealt with in good time next year, 
oy to have a board if it is possible to 

0 so. 


Up to Nov. 29, shipments of wheat 
from Port Arthur and Fort William for 
the season of 1922 were approximately 
155,000,000 bus, of which all but 2,000,000 
were taken east in boats, the remainder 
by rail. The record day’s shipments for 
the season were on Nov. 28, when 5,352,767 
bus were taken out. This is the second 
largest day’s shipments in the history of 
the two ports, the record having been 
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made Dec. 1, 1915, when the total was 
5,678,060 bus. 

Reports are to the effect that more than 
half of this year’s spring wheat crop 
grades No. 1, 26.4 per cent is estimated 
to grade No. 2, and 13.5 per cent No. 3. 
The percentages of the crop grading No. 
4, No. 5 and below No. 5 are 5.3 per cent, 
2 per cent, and .7 per cent, respectively. 
In 1920 and 1921 about one fourth of the 
spring wheat crop was estimated to grade 
No. 1. 

It has been announced that the board 
of harbor commissioners, Vancouver, re- 
ceived confirmation from Ottawa of the 
decision of the federal government to 
hand over the operation of the grain 
elevator at Vancouver to that board. It 
is understood the commissioners will be 
authorized to make all necessary exten- 
sions to the grain handling facilities at 
Vancouver, the financing of which will be 
done by the Dominion government, under 
the same system as prevails in Montreal. 
It is quite possible the harbor board will 
proceed with the erection of another grain 
elevator of large capacity. 

L, E. Gray. 


VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—There is nothing 
new to report in the flour situation in 
British Columbia. Local buyers and 
bakers have placed large orders for fu- 
ture delivery, and are out of the market 
for the time being. The inquiry for ex- 
port also has fallen off. Either foreign 
buyers are tired of being unable to 
make purchases in this me owing to 
the mills being sold up so far ahead, 
and are securing their requirements else- 
where, or the excellent buying power ex- 
hibited for the past few months is dis- 
appearing. The few inquiries being re- 
ceived, however, would indicate that the 
latter is the real cause of the slack de- 
mand, as foreign bids are considerably 
out of line with millers’ ideas. Mills are 
fortunate to be working full time on old 
orders, as it is doubtful if sufficient new 
orders could be secured to grind the full 
24 hours. 


WHEAT 


The congestion of wheat in the local 
yards is gradually being cleaned up. 
Large shipments of both sacked and bulk 
wheat have been made from the govern- 
ment elevator during the past few days, 
the former to the Orient and the latter 
to Europe. Premiums of 5@6c over De- 
cember have been paid for December 
shipment to Vancouver by local export- 
ers, but prairie shippers are not very 
anxious, notwithstanding the big pre- 
miums, to ship wheat here until the con- 
gestion has gompletely disappeared, 
owing to the great length of time be- 
tween date of shipment and that of re- 
ceiving final settlements. 

Some Vancouver exporters are now 
buying wheat for shipment to the Cal- 
gary government elevator, and are tak- 
ing delivery there and bringing the 
wheat on to Vancouver under permits 
from the railway, in time to connect 
with their boats. This, however, in- 
volves a handling and stop-over charge 
amounting to 144¢ per bu, which brings 
the premium in store, Vancouver, up 
to between 6c and 7c per bu. 


MILLFEED 


Bran is holding firm at $26 per ton, 
and shorts at $28, f.o.b., cars, Vancou- 
ver. An excellent demand continues, and 
mills are only selling very limited quan- 
tities for December shipment. Middlings, 
which are in the same position as far as 
supply and demand is concerned, are, 
selling at $3.50@3.60 per bbl. 


H. M. Cameron. 








United States—Oats Imports 
Imports of oats into the United States during the calendar years 1921, 1920, 1919 and 
1918, and the fiscal years 1913-14 to 1917-18, by countries of origin, as officially reported by 
the Department of Commerce, in bushels of 32 Ibs (000’s omitted): 











From— 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
BEDOMERRE. 060% (veccevese ese 332 ose cee aise 1 eee eee eve 
| | Pere rer ee eer eee 6p eee eee ese ove 40 eee eee 
GOED cviccenccssccscnce 3,563 6,389 608 1,444 2,634 758 618 602 22,266 
CREO ceccccccvcoseseccee os0 eos ees ese 57 eee eee eee eee 
SE ws cccenieocecesests ses 2 os 
WORMED escvrvccvacesvess eos eee 1 
FEORMMORE 2 cccccccesicse ee 2 ee eed oex 
MEE. 4.46 6 06.6 cbe.cetentes a Fe wae 5 24 . 
BEORICO ccc ssvccccccvese eee ‘ 1 1 
BWOGOR .ccccccccvcevecs 2 1 ose eee oe 4 
United Kingdom ........ eee 2 2 2 3 2 

Totals ..cccccceccces 8,565 6,728 609 1,444 2,691 762 665 





631 22,274 
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STARVING RUSSIA? 


For more than three years the matter 
of feeding the starving peasantry of 
Russia has been before the American 
public, which has not been ungenerous 
in its support of every movement to fur- 
nish food and other supplies to the needy 
of that country, therefore the side lights 
that are now occasionally being cast up- 
on the Russian situation have a more or 
less acute interest for the American pub- 
lic. 

The whole matter seems so contradic- 
tory that it is difficult to form a definite 
opinion regarding it, but when it is made 
known through the daily press that Rus- 
sia now desires to export wheat, those 
who previously showed willingness to 
contribute toward feeding the ones in 
need may wonder if after all they are 
not actually, though indirectly, contribut- 
ing toward the support of the Bolshevist 
government which is directly responsible 
for the starvation conditions they are 
asked to alleviate. 

Recently David A. Brown, of Detroit, 
one of the Jewish commissioners sent to 
Russia to investigate the situation, said 
that, unless relief was furnished, the 
situation this winter would be worse than 
last because the people had used up their 
fuel supplies, sold all their furniture, 
eaten their horses and cows and had 
practically nothing left, and that it was 
admitted by the Russian government that 
not less than eight million people would 
need help this winter. 

More recently still, Colonel William 
Haskell, though bearing out this state- 
ment, said in an interview that even 
though it seemed unsound, Russia must 
export wheat in order that she might 
buy plows, horses and other necessities 
to rehabilitate her decrepit agricultural 
and manufacturing conditions. 

And still more recently comes the 
story, which seems to have some founda- 
tion in fact, that there is an apparent 
move to bring about a coalition between 
Red Russia and Germany for the pur- 
pose of again making war on France and 
other countries. 

What seems uppermost in the minds 
of many now is whether or not the sup- 
se from America are so lessening the 

urden of the Russian government that 

the foodstuffs actually being raised, in- 
stead of being distributed among her 
whole people, are being in a sense used 
for the purpose of feeding the army as 
well as possible, to the almost utter neg- 
lect of the citizenry, and thus helping 
in the development of a combined war 
machine which might be found extremely 
troublesome. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 

The total business for the week of 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2 was slightly better than 
for the two preceding weeks, for while 
the break in the wheat market brought 
an uncertain undertone to the flour mar- 
ket, it also brought about some nice sales, 
which were very welcome after the recent 
inactivity. 

Mills followed the dip in wheat fig- 
ures and, while prices were lower, buy- 
ers were found who were interested in 
doing business. As has been the case 
for some time, the chief call was for 
spring patents, and these were quoted 
on the break at around $6.50 or less. A 
sharp rally in wheat, with a correspond- 
ing increase in flour prices, brought bids 
at lower levels from buyers who had 
withdrawn from the market because of 


its declining tendency, but few sales re- 
sulted, as it is difficult to do business on 
an actual milling basis, 

Flour has been arriving in larger lots 
than buyers can take care of, and at 
considerably lower prices than current 
mill quotations. Consequently, spot flour 
offered for resale has dominated the mar- 
ket to a large extent. These arrivals 
seem to represent the cleaning up of the 
railroads’ congestion, and the super- 
abundance of flour will probably be ab- 
sorbed before very long. At present, 
however, it has the effect of keeping 
down sales in the metropolitan district. 

Demand for hard winter wheat flours 
is stagnant. Prices are in many cases 
over quotations by spring wheat mills, 
and they do not find buyers in a recep- 
tive mood. 

The rye market is quiet, with practi- 
cally no sales. 

There has been a revival of export in- 
quiries this week. The political situation 
in Greece is disturbing, but it is felt 
that if this is cleared up the chances for 
doing business are excellent. The or- 
dinary population there of nearly 5,000,- 
000 people has been augmented by 
about 1,500,000 refugees, and with gov- 
ernmental permission to import flour, 
and not wheat only, exporters here have 
a good opportunity for sales. 

urther communications which the 
Ernest Brewer Co. have received from 
F. L. Harley, its representative in the 
Near East, predict complete business 
stagnation in Constantinople unless the 
new Angora government is more lenient 
in making its laws. British firms have 
already packed their goods and are get- 
ting out as fast as they can, as the laws 
there change so rapidly that one cannot 
keep up with them. 

Quotations: spring fancy patents $7.75 
@8.50, standard patents $6.65@6.85, 
clears $5.75@6.25; hard winter patents 
$6.65@7, straights $6.15@6.60; clears 
$5.50@5.75; soft winter straights, $5.85@ 
6.25; rye, $5@5.75,—all in jute. 


OCEAN FREIGHT MARKET 


On account of the altered railroad 
situation, conditions in the ocean freight 
market have changed. For some time 
ship brokers have ordered about double 
their cargo, confident that the slow de- 
liveries of railroad cars would bring them 
in just about capacity. However, the 
increased arrivals have made it difficult 
to get ocean space for immediate ship- 
ment, and there has been an increase in 
rates to the following ports: Alexandria, 
Antwerp, Amsterdam, Avonmouth, Bei- 
rut, Belfast. Bremen, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Constantinople, Constanza, Cork, Dublin, 
Dundee, Galatz, Glasgow, Hamburg, 
Havre, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, London, 
Londonderry, Manchester, Patras, Pi- 
reus, Rotterdam, Saloniki, Smyrna and 
Varna. 


FRIES WITH A. J. GARDNER 


Beginning Dec. 1, Rudolph Fries, who 
for a number of years was editor of the 
Bakers’ Review, joined the selling force 
. A. J. Gardner, New York flour bro- 

er. 

Mr. Fries edited the Retail Baker for 
five years, and later was on the Bakers 
Weekly staff as an associate editor. In 
1918 he became district sales manager 
for the Falk American Potato Flour Cor- 
poration, and over a year ago took up 
the sale of wheat flour and has ever since 
been active in the flour trade, where he 
has a broad acquaintance. 


GOOD FLOUR KEEPS WELL 


An interesting demonstration of the 
truth of their theory that flour for tropi- 
cal climates should be specially milled 
of strictly sound wheat without either 
tempering the wheat or bleaching the 
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r artificially to improve its appear- 
po has been Pad by Holt & Co. 

A sample of flour from a shipment 
made to Brazil on Nov. 11, 1915, had 
inadvertently been retained among the 
samples filed. in the New York warehouse 
from that time until a few days ago, a 

eriod of seven years. 

With no other protection than the or- 
dinary paper sample bag, it was found 
upon examination, not only in the dust 
and the dough but also in the baked 
loaf, to be sound and free from any sign 
of worm or weevil. The bread baked 
without admixture of other flour was a 
well-raised loaf of good texture, sweet, 
and of excellent flavor. 


NOTES 


W. Simpson, New York representa- 
tive of W. C. Omand, left for Toronto, 
Nov. 29, to return to New York on 
Dec. 7, 

John McAuliffe, Jr., traffic manager 
of Norton, _ & Co., was elected vice 
president of the Traffic Club of New 
York, at a meeting on Nov. 28. 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co.,, 
New York, who has been visiting mills 
throughout the Southwest and the North- 
west, returned home on Nov. 29. 

E. Beverly Walden, vice president of 
the Corn Products Refining Co., died at 
his home in Hackensack the evening of 
Nov. 27, after being operated on in St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, New York. 

The Quaker Oats Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 214 per cent on 
common stock, payable Jan. 15 to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 30. Previously, 
2 per cent had been the quarterly divi- 
dend. 

It was announced that President 
Zayas has received official approval from 
vs of the Cuban loan, which 
will probably be issued Jan, 1. It is ex- 
pected that W. P. G. Harding’s mission 
will be over in about nine days. 

William Clarke Reid, of McConnell & 
Reid, Glasgow, who has been in this 
country since September, travelling from 
Canada to Mexico, and from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, with Mrs, Reid, sailed 
for home on the Caronia, on Dec. 2. 

Henri Samson, of Rotterdam, former- 
ly with Gebr. Van Den Bergh, of that 
city, arrived in New York on Nov. 28 
on the Noordam. Mr. Samson is in this 
country to secure a position with a mill 
to establish export business in Europe. 

The Commercial Cable Co. here reports 
interruption in the midway Guam cable, 
cutting off communication with Guam, 
the Philippines, China, Japan and Dutch 
Kast Indies via San Francisco and Com- 
mercial Pacific cable. Messages for these 
countries may go via the Atlantic. 

Henry Chalmers, chief of the foreign 
tariffs division, is spending some time 
at 734 Custom House, New York, to 
assist American exporters in» the prob- 
lem of getting American goods into for- 
eign markets, and to advise as to trade- 
mark protection, proper marking, etc. 


Traffic on the New York state canals 


this year has broken all records for the. 


past 20 years, according to Joseph H: 
Nichols, assistant superintendent of pub- 
lie works, who expects that 3,000,000 tons 
of freight will have been handled on the 
barge canal in Buffalo at the close of 
this season. 

In reply to reports of a receivership 
for the Erie Railroad, Frederick D. Un- 
derwood, president of the company, an- 
nounced that the road had _ sufficient 
funds in banks to meet obligations due 
Jan. 1, He stated the railroad had cash 
in hand of about $6,000,000, with bills 
due at that time of only $2,737,411. 

Merchants on the island of Porto Rico 
are well satisfied with the conditions 
brought about by the shipping rate war 
which nine United States steamship lines 
are waging. On some commodities this 
competition has cut rates practically ‘in 
half, and the sailings maintained pro- 
vide an excellent service for the needs 
of the island. 

Few out of town millers were in New 
York during Thanksgiving week. How- 
ever, early fn the week Thomas William- 


son, vice president of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, and 
Reed Jones, North Atlantic district rep- 
resentative of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, called at this office; while 
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on Nov. 25, H. J. Owens, of the sales 
department of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., visited A. J. Gardner, the mill’s rep- 
resentative here. 

At the November meeting of the New 
York Flour Club it was suggested that 
in December a committee be appointed 
to try to expedite deliveries of flour. 
Since then, however, the situation has so 
changed that too large arrivals rather 
than too few are the problem, so there 
will be no necessity for the appointment 
of this committee. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ending Nov. 18 totaled 969,094 
cars, an increase of 15,185 over the pre- 
vious week, when loadings were affected 
by the two holidays, and 178,731 more 
than the corresponding week the preced- 
ing year. Grain and grain products load- 
ings were 55,204 cars, 2,703 more than 
the previous week. 

A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the General Baking Co. has been called 
for Dec. 12 to vote on the proposal to 
increase the authorized common stock of 
the company from 150,000 shares of no 
par value to 500,000, also of no par value. 
The present authorized amount of pre- 
ferred stock of 100,000 shares of no par 
value remains unchanged. 

George W. Blanchard, New York grain 
man, died at his home on Nov. 26, at the 
age of 56 years. This was a great shock 
to the trade, because Mr. Blanchard was 
on the exchange floor on the previous 
Saturday, apparently in good health, and 
was found dead in bed on Sunday morn- 
ing. The poor children of lower New 
York will miss him, because at Christmas 
time it was always Mr. Blanchard who 
played Santa Claus on the Produce Ex- 
change and gave them their presents. 


BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y.—The mills in this dis- 
trict are all talking of the big business 
last month, and Kansas agents here also 
report sales the largest on record, but it 
is also evident that they have filled up 
the trade for the rest of the year. Do- 
mestic demand has dropped off almost 
entirely, with no prospect of being re- 
newed until well into January. Export 
business, which has been very satisfac- 
tory, is likely to continue, it is believed 
by the mills engaged in that trade. 

Shipping directions are reported very 
light, as jobbers in the East are being 
swamped with flour from all points, some 
of it having been on the way, it is said, 
since September, and they are advising 
the mills here not to hurry shipments 
along for the present. Some of the mills 
here have not turned a wheel since the 
shutdown for Thanksgiving. 

The car situation, so far as the flour 
mills are concerned, is practically normal. 

Prices on patents have changed very 
little, but there seems to be an easier 
feeling for clears, due to a lighter in- 
quiry and a disposition to keep sold up 
on the present basis of values. Rye flour 
quiet and lower. 

The local retail trade is dull, and prices 
easy. The finest family patent is offered 
at $7.60 in paper 24’s, and this can be 
cut if occasion requires. 

Kansas mill agents have had a quiet 
week, and prices show no change worth 
mentioning. Short patents were quoted 
at $6.75@7.25 and standard at $6@6.75, 
Buffalo rate points. Nothing doing in 
Canadian flour here. 

Millfeeds are still in the hands of re- 
sellers, and prices quoted by mills, which 
sold ahead, are mostly for the protection 
of jobbers, as there are offerings at less 
and a disposition shown to move ‘both 
bran and middlings, although stocks are 
only of fair proportions. Should the 
mills cut production, however, there is 
every prospect of a change for the bet- 
ter in prices. Country dealers, as a rule, 
claim they are fairly well supplied with 
feeds, although the advance in milk 
prices may stimulate heavier feeding. 
Flour middlings and red dog dull and 
easier. Canadian feeds were not offered 
here this week, but will, it is said, be in 
the market in a few days. 

Corn meal feeds in only fair demand, 
and prices are easier. ominy feed in 
only fair supply, but trade is limited. 
Gluten feed steady, and prices are ex- 
pected to hold, as the demand keeps the 
supply cleaned up. Cottonseed meal easy, 
and trade quiet. Oil meal continues un- 





settled as resellers still have a supply on 
hand, and a big profit. Buckwheat sold 
at $2.22, but demand has since dropped 
off and bids now are not above $2.15. It 
looks as if that long expected . break 
was coming. Buckwheat flour dull at 3% 
@3%,c per lb in 5-lb paper bags. No 
spot milo offered. 


* FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2.......+00. 155,220 93 
Previous week ........... 165,350 99 
WORF OBO. sccccvescccsccee 126,425 76 
Two years ago .......-+... 126,450 76 
Three years ago .......... 156,550 94 


NOTES 


There are only 165,000 bus corn in store 
here, compared with 2,360,000 a year ago. 

J. J. Weller, of Sayre, Pa., flour and 
feed dealer, was a recent visitor with the 
trade. 

The Washburn-Crosby mills here made 
a record run last month, producing 506,- 
000 bbls of flour. ‘ 

D. L. Mahoney, of the New York of- 
fices of the Standard Milling Co., was a 
recent visitor here. 


The Manhattan Flour Co., of Buffalo, 
has replaced its former equipment with 
Pierce-Arrow trucks. 

J. A. Walter, president of the J. A. 
Walter Milling Co., has returned from a 
trip throughout the eastern states. 


Estimates of the value of the property 
of the late Spencer Kellogg run over 
$2,000,000, all of which is left to his 
family. 

Work on the Welland Ship Canal, which 
was expected to be closed down on Dec. 
1, will continue all winter. About 2,000 
men are employed. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 12,- 
825,000 bus, compared with 6,813,000 a 
year ago. Total stocks of grain in store 
are 19,565,000 bus; last year, 15,624,000. 

Several small macaroni factories have 
been obliged to shut down temporarily 
on account of inability to secure supplies 
from the Northwest, although having con- 
siderable in transit. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the 
Electric Grain Elevator Co. will be held 
Dec. 11, for the purpose of voting upon 
a proposal to increase its authorized capi- 
tal stock to $735,000. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
steamers are making excellent time un- 
loading package freight here and, with 
the car shortage apparently overcome, 
there will be no trouble in keeping the 
docks cleared during the rest of the sea- 
son. 

Paul Helm, president of the Hall Bread 
Co., winner of the first prize and gold 
medal at the Chicago exposition, gave an 
interesting talk to members of the Great- 
er Buffalo Advertising Club this week 
regarding the growth and expansion of 
its business. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week ending Dec. 2 were 17,417,000 bus, 
of which 14,535,000 were wheat, 12,605,000 
coming from Canadian ports. This is the 
heaviest week’s receipts ever recorded at 
Buffalo. Last year the arrivals of grain 
were 11,914,000 bus, of which 9,759,000 
were wheat, and 8,637,000 from Canada. 
There is still a large quantity of Cana- 
dian wheat due. 

E. Baneasser. 


BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp.—Flour was unchanged 
and featureless during week of Nov. 27- 
Dec. 2. It was a case of stand-off be- 
tween buyers and sellers, with neither 
side disposed to take the initiative. The 
whole trade is long of stuff and talking 
higher prices, and that, too, after wheat 
has advanced 20c from the late bottom. 
The bears, therefore, are greatly in the 
minority, just where they prefer to be, 
however, and are kept busy dodging 
bricks and seeking shelter from the army 
of eleventh hour bulls. 

Flour has been kept down relatively by 
the high price of clears and feeds. This 
was illustrated when spring patent sold 
within 20c bbl of the lowest price on the 
crop, and hard winter patent within 10c of 
the late bottom rate. The exception has 
been near-by soft winters, which, along 
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with low grade and offal, have managed 
to command the full market advance, de- 
spite the ever present garlic and fly 
menace. Near-by wheat has caught up 
to the western grain in price. 

Springs were steady and inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $7@7.25; 
standard patents, $6.50@6.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Trading was confined to a few scattering 
cars at prices within the range of quo- 
tations. Higher rates were asked in in- 
stances, but there was apparently no 
occasion to pay more than the foregoing 
limits. Offerings were fair, but not 
pressing. 

Hard winters were sluggish and slow, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
7 $6.50@6.75; straights, $6@6.25,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
15e less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Sales were few and far between, because 
both the wholesale and consumptive trade 

re apparently well stocked. The big dis- 

ount at which hard winters are to be 
had under springs also fails to quicken 
the demand, showing pretty conclusively 
that holdings among the trade are large. 

Soft winters were nominal and life- 
less, in the absence of business, short 
patents closing nominally at $6.35@6.60; 
near-by straights, $5.50@5.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Some of the western mills are holding 
patent pretty stiff, based on the theory 
that Ohio has marketed all her wheat, 
but none of this talk seems to put any 
life in the buyers. Near-by straights 
are in limited supply and poor demand. 
They are nominally quoted as given, but 
there is no business. It is said many of 
the near-by mills are selling their flour in 
New York because of the rigid inspec- 
tion at Baltimore, and that this accounts 
for the light offerings here. 

City mills continued to run full time 
and capacity, but experienced quite a lull 
in demand, foreign and domestic, which 
po | attributed to the late free buying 
and the approaching holiday season. 
They made no change in their prices of 
flour, but reduced feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 34,412 
bbls; destined for export, 15,215. 


NOTES 


Of the 693,364 bus wheat received here 
during the week ending Dec. 2, mostly 
Canadian, 687,446 were destined for ex- 
port. 

Exports from here for the week of 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2 included 20,190 bbls flour 
and 1,971,771 bus grain—963,880 wheat, 
338,608 corn, 643,347 rye and 25,936 malt. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 27 to Dec. 2, 65,466 bus; year ago, 
11,249. Range of prices for the week 
of Nov. 27-Dec. 2, 7614,.@8014,c; last 
year, 581, @611,4c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20 to Dec. 2, 1,103,031 bus; same period 
last year, 887,378. Range of prices for 
the week of Nov. 27-Dec. 2, 85c@$1.30; 
last year, $1.08@1.17%. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the week of Nov. 27-Dec. 2 in this 
market at only 44c under No. 2 red win- 
ter, as against 1c under the previous week 
and 114¢ under last year. 

The Garland Steamship Co. will enter 
the intercoastal trade from this port 
with seven vessels, or two sailings month- 
ly, thus bringing Baltimore’s monthly 
clearings for the Pacific Coast up to 24, 
or nearly one daily. 


At the close, on Dec. 2, No. 3 red win- 
ter wheat was 3c lower than No. 2 red 
winter, while No. 3 red winter, garlicky, 
was 10c under No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
or 101%4¢ under No. 2 red winter, and 
714c under No. 3 red winter. 


Recent visitors were H. J. Dahl, of 
P. N. Gray & Co., Inc., flour and grain 
exporters, C. A. Robinson, of Robinson 
& Sweet, grain exporters, and J. Carroll 
Fahey, with W. H. Miiller & Co., Inc., 
grain exporters, New York; W. S. Cow- 
gill, with the Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain, 
and C. H. Gibson, vice president of W. 
P. Anderson & Co., grain and feed, Chi- 
cago. 

The local authorities are making an- 
other strong effort to bring to Baltimore 
the W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc., 
flour, New York. The company wants a 
$3,000,000 pier and warehouse at Locust 
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Point, and the local authorities are very 
anxious to have it locate here, but as 
yet, it seems, all the terms of the pro- 
posed lease have not been mutually 
agreed upon, though it is intimated that 
this may come in due course, 

Henry G. Hilken, head of A. Schu- 
macher & Co., former local agents of the 
North German Lloyd, has returned from 
a visit to Germany with the assurance 
that the old steamship company expects 
to resume sailings between Baltimore and 
Bremen next summer. Mr. Hilken is 
quoted as saying that conditions in Ger- 
many are appalling; that the people do 
not want any more war and will not 
have any more, and that there is no 
doubt about this. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is 
seeking permission from the city council 
to erect a mammoth grain elevator sys- 
tem at Locust Point, to take the place 
of the elevators burned last July. Ac- 
cording to the plans, there is to be a 
main building of re-enforced concrete, 
approximately 213 feet high and covering 
a city block, with three other buildings 
surrounding the main structure and 
forming a group. The initial cost and 
capacity of the plant will be $3,000,000 
and 3,000,000 bus, respectively, while the 
final cost and capacity are estimated at 
$8,000,000 and 8,000,000 bus, figured on 
the basis of $1 per bu. 

Cuar.es H. Dorsey, 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The week of Nov. 
27-Dec. 2 started in with fair inquiry, 
and there were some sales; but that 
about sums up the activity, so far as 
hard wheat flours are concerned. Some 
mills reduced prices 10c the first day or 
two, and the trade was interested enough 
to do a little buying. However, advanc- 
ing grain forced flour prices back to the 
old level. The trade rather promptly 
lost its interest, and the holiday caught 
it in that condition. 

The little inquiry has centered around 
spot. This can be taken two ways, one 
that the trade is bare of supplies, which 
is not entirely true, and the other that 
it has little faith in the market, which is 
true enough in the case of some jobbers 
at least. Under the conditions, mills 
have been grinding largely on their book- 
ings, shipping directions coming in quite 
freely. 

Clears are the bright spot in hard 
wheat flours here at this juncture. Mills 
are sold up closely, and to a certain ex- 
tent this is true of low grades in general. 
For the most part, mills have advanced 
prices on clears 25c bbl, and those who 
have not are making their former asking 
price their firm selling figure. Patents 
are firm to a shade higher, with the fol- 
lowing quotations close to the real prices: 
spring patents, $7.96@8 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $8; bakers pat- 
ent, $7.60, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
spring straights, $7.60, cotton 98’s, most- 
ly local; first clears, $6.50@6.65, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.75; low 
grade, $4.25@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Farmers are selling soft wheat much 
more freely and prices hold firm, with 
mills mostly paying $1.30 to a shade high- 
er direct to farmers and 5@10c more to 
shippers. Mills that have been low on 
production and with six weeks’ operation 
booked, are speeding up. While there 
are still pressing orders, mills are be- 
ginning to accept a little new business, 
early January shipment. Established 
brands of winter straights held firm at 
$6.50@6.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $6.50. Entire wheat flour is 
unchanged at $7.40@7.50 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. Graham, $6@6.10, cot- 
ton 98's, car lots, Boston. 

With mills getting caught up on rye 
flour, they are in better position to ac- 
cept new business. There have been a 
few sales this week, with enough business 
in sight to keep going 10 days longer. 
Prices on best white brands have eased 
off about 25c, with top grades offered at 
$5.75@5.85 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton. Western rye too dead to quote. 

Millfeed, which has shown an easier 
tone for a fortnight, has tightened up 
again under increased demand, with some 
mills advancing prices $2@3; others, not 
sold up quite so close, are holding their 
former price firm. The going prices: 
spring bran, $32@33.50 ton, sacked, car 
lots, _ Beteon local, $31; winter bran, $29 
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@30, sacked, mostly local; spring mid- 
dlings, standard $32.50@34.50 and flour 
$37.50, both sacked, car lots, Boston; 
standard middlings, local, $32@34; win- 
ter middlings, $81@32, sacked, mostl 
local. Rye feed firm at $28, pom | 
mostly local. Western feed steady, with 
ground oats offered at $37 ton and corn 
meal at $36, both bulk, delivered. Corn 
meal, table quality, steady at $2 per 
100 Ibs. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2 .ccvcscceees 9,60 1 
Previous week .........++5 10,500 56 


Of the current week’s total, 7,000 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 1,800 winter and 
700 rye. 


DEATH OF JOHN A. MUNSON 


John A. Munson is dead at his home 
in Savannah, aged 74 years. Mr. Mun- 
son for many years operated the Savan- 
nah roller mills, and was widely known by 
the milling trade. He sold the mill prop- 
erty several years ago. 

T. W. Kwaprp. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—The most encouraging 
feature of the local flour situation is in- 
creased arrivals. The railroads at last 
have begun to show results from their 
work of digging out sidetracked ship- 
ments. The extent and importance of 
this development may be measured by 
the report that one well-known baking 
concern had delivered to it during the 
past few days 30 carloads of flour, some 
of which had been in transit, for weeks. 
This was more than it could handle. 
Other bakers have been receiving from 
three to six carloads at a time, which 
are accumulating on track and piling up 
big bills for demurrage. 

Spring wheat patents are 20@25c bbl 
lower. Hard winter patents, however, 
show but little change from the preced- 
ing week. Soft winter flours, especially 
straights, are firmly held, with onl 
moderate offerings and a good demand. 
Rye flour slow of sale, with a quiet de- 
mand. 

NOTES 

Ralph Denio, vice president and gen- 
eral manager the J. W. Denio Milling 
Co., Sheridan, Wyo., was a recent visitor 
on ’change, as the guest of H. S. Levis- 
ton. 

Frank S. Davis, manager of the mari- 
time association of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, attended a conference in 
Troy, N. Y., Nov. 29, in connection with 
the establishment of an extensive stor- 
age warehouse and grain elevator as an 
addition to the New York state canal 
terminal. The state was urged to take 
definite action prior to the opening of 
canal navigation next spring. 

The first cargo of grain ever shipped 
from Boston to Algiers left here a few 
days ago in the steamer Hilversum, 
which took 209,851 bus Canadian wheat 
from the Boston & Albany elevator at 
East Boston. The grain is for the Al- 
gerian government, and probably will be 
followed by other grain cargoes from 
this port. The shippers ‘were C. F. & 
G. W. Eddy & Co., Inc., of Boston. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Purapvetpnia, Pa.—The flour market 
during the week ending Dec. 2 was un- 
settled by the fluctuations of wheat, and 
buyers, pees | confidence, purchased 
only for immediate and near future re- 
quirements. There were fair receipts, 
and ample supplies available on the spot. 


NOTES 

Ss. F. ee es of the grain and 
feed firm of S. F. Scattergood & Co., has 
applied for membership in the Commer- 
cial Exchange. 

The stock of flour reported in public 
warehouses here on Dec. 1 was 122,276 
bbls, compared with 82,062 a month ago 
and 187,263 on Dec. 1, 1921. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
C. T. Wehmann, flour and feed exporter, 
Minneapolis, and E. C. Dreyer, manager 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis. 

Wilmer M. Wood, local manager of the 
United American Line, announces that 





the company’s weekly service from Phil- 
adelphia to Pacific ports has been re- 
sumed. 

The Philadelphia & Norfolk Steamship 
Co. announces that it has succeeded the 
Inland Steamship Co. The personnel of 
the company remains the same, the only 
change being in the name. This change 
was made at the instance of a business 
man who is interested in the development 
of the port. 

The United American Lines and the 
Luckenbach Steamship. Co., which have 
been dispatching ships from here to the 
Pacific Coast on a weekly schedule, have 
found it necessary to place additional 
vessels on berth to care for heavy busi- 
ness. The additional ships are dispatched 
directly from here to California ports 
only. 

The International Freighting Corpora- 
tion has been appointed representative of 
the Inter-Island Navigation Co., Hono- 
lulu, and is now accepting cargo for the 
steamship Haleakala, nearing completion 
at the Sun Shipyards, Chester. “The 
Haleakala is a freight and passenger 
vessel of about 17 knots speed, to be 
used in the inter-island traffic of the 
Hawaiian group. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





. DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututra, Mrinn.—Trade in flour was 
comparatively light during the week end- 
ing Dec. 2. The early decline in wheat 
brought in some business, but the ad- 
vance that followed caused buyers to 
back away again. The majority of the 
trade is fairly well filled up, and mills 
look for a continuation of light buying 
and close figuring for the balance of the 
year, as the holiday and stock taking 
period nearly always brings slow busi- 
ness. 

The durum flour market was rather 
quiet all week, with the business that 
passed consisting almost entirely of 
small lots to cover shipping or working 
requirements, The mill does not antici- 
pate much improvement in demand until 
stuff now being delivered has _ been 
worked off. 

The rye flour situation was without 
any special feature. The home trade 
buying covered about all that was done, 
and purchases were limited. 

The millfeed market continues quiet, 
with demand slow and trading light. 
The mills, being sold up, have not had 
much to offer, and have mostly been 
occupied in making deliveries on old 
contracts. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2 .......-50+. 37,970 103 
Previous week .......-.... 37,590 101 
EO FORE osccicccccwscces 30,480 83 
Two years ago ............ 22,290 60 


NOTES 


E. J. Pierce, of the Frank A. Pierce 
Co., was on ’change Dec. 4. 

Elevators have but 93,000 bus corn left. 
There is no demand here at present. 

Gibson L. Douglass, of Buffalo, spent 
Thanksgiving here, accompanied by Mrs. 
Douglass. 

Julius H. Barnes will arrive from 
New York on Dec. 10 to spend a couple 
of days in Duluth. 

Canadian wheat stocks here have been 
reduced to about 125,000 bus by the 
loading out of a cargo of 230,000 bus. 

Not a bushel of domestic oats was un- 
loaded in elevators at Duluth-Superior in 
the week of Nov. 27-Dec. 2. The few 
cars that came in went to feeders. 

The dullest session seen in rye futures 
for a long time prevailed on Dec. 4. 
Operations apparently have been well 
closed up for the time being. Shippers 
are busy getting boats to elevators for 
final shipments of rye. 

The barley market is dull. Only one 
elevator company is buying or carrying 
any stock. Shipments to the East in the 
week ending Dec. 2 were 750,000 bus, 
leaving about 250,000 here, and some of 
this may go out before the close of navi- 
gation. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
boats ex to load up to Dec. 9. A 
boat arrive from Buffalo and will 
take on flour and millfeed which have 
been contracted to be moyed east. Re- 


- 
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ceipts at railroad sheds have about 
stopped for the season. 


The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, has been rather fluctuating. 
Charters were made during the past few 
days at 5%c bu, with unloading restric- 
tions applying, but on Dec, 4 the rate 
had dropped back to 414c and there was 
no apparent demand for space. Not 
much more in the way of chartering will 
be done. 

Weather conditions during the next 
few days will have much to do with de- 
termining when boats will cease running. 
This has been a remarkable fall for shiy)- 
ping, and the weather is still very fa- 
vorable: The past week witnessed heavy 
loading of grain, and large amounts will 
be placed in boats during the next few 
days. Shippers are working energetic.|- 
ly to get their contracts cleaned up. 

The crushing demand for flaxseed from 
the outside has picked up in the past 
few days and, with a light country move- 
ment, offerings have been easily al)- 
sorbed. Bids for spot No. 1 were ad- 
vanced Ic on Dec. 4 and are now 3@ic 
over December. Futures advanced 2@:c 
at the same time on bidding by a com- 
mission house with crushing connections, 
but after this demand was satisfied they 
reacted 21,@2%c from the top figures. 

A good demand for No. 1 dark north- 
ern, both spot and to arrive, was in evi- 
dence in the cash market on Dec. 4, 
Competition was general, and the volume 
of sales fair. Other grades were only 
lightly offered. The general milling de- 
mand for choice durum and durum car- 
rying a heavy spring mixture continued 
at former high quotations, but ordinary 
and poor grades were slow. The inside 
range of quotations was lowered 2¢ on 
Dec. 4 on the mixed, durum and amber 
qualities. Red was unchanged. 


F. G. Cartson. 





JUGO-SLAV WHEAT EXPORTS 

Yields of grains throughout Jugo- 
Slavia this year are showing a decrease 
of about 500,000 metric tons from last 
year’s production, and only in the states 
of Serbia, Croatia-Slavonia and Voivo 
dina has the production exceeded the lo- 
cal demand, according to a report re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce. 
Notwithstanding the short crops in other 
provinces, the surplus of the Voivodin: 
region is this year being exported by the 
Danube to Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, 
this exportation being a direct result of 
the former dependency of these regions 
on Vienna. 

The banks of this province are the ex- 
porting mediums, and although these for- 
mer Austrian banks are now organized 
as Jugo-Slav banks, their affiliations with 
their former parent organizations are 
still very close. They still take orders 
for grain from the Vienna banks, which 
sell grain futures and look to the banks 
of the Voivodina to supply their de- 
mands. 





France—Crops 
Grain crops of France, as reported by the 
French Ministry of Agriculture, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 


1922... 255,000 AD ee ee 
1921... 323,467 38,318 11,568 10,393 
1920... 236,929 38,382 16,972 15,267 
1919... 187,094 26,285 12,491 9,976 
1918... 225,736 27,475 10,296 9,760 
1917... 134,575 37,265 17,495 14,902 
1916... 204,908 38,268 12,582 16,635 
1915... 222,776 31,787 21,337 17,104 
1914... 282,689 44,818 24,453 22,530 
1913... 319,370 47,939 26,016 21,380 
1912... 334,333 50,587 22,996 23,734 
1911... 322,339 49,863 9,922 16,860 


Oats Rye 


Flaxseed Millet 
1922... 288,250 37,600 see 


1921... 244,455 44,392 274 137 
1920... 291,406 34,492 445 381 
1919... 179,825 30,577 347 394 
1918... 176,504 28,935 188 350 
1917... 214,269 24,650 158 500 
1916... 277,117 33,351 131 606 
1915... 238,551 33,148 161 762 
1914... 318,332 43,884 336 539 
1913... 357,049 50,055 740 733 
1912... 355,089 48,746 576 608 
1911... 349,247 46,749 496 492 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1922.. 12,680 1,427 750 7,905 2,087 
1921.. 13,170 1,648 813 8,421 2,227 
1920.. 12,586 1,641 829 8,278 2,148 
1919.. 11,515 1,194 736 4=6 7,055 1,907 
1918 10,993 1,371 7564 6,721 1,745 
1917 10,357 1,699 847 7,308 1,834 
1916 12,429 1,538 882 7,777 2,148 
1915 11,093 1,575 935 8,062 2,308 
1914 14,975 1,780 1,128 8,873 2,614 
1913.. 16,166 1,878 1,133 9,833 2,905 
1912.. 16,238 1,877 1,177 9,839 2,969 
1911.. 15,897 1,907 1,049 9,863 2,902 
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PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


Millers are inclined to get a little care- 
less in the observance of package differ- 
entials, and a word on this subject may 
be timely. It is important always to ob- 
serve the difference in the cost of differ- 
ent packages. To quote from a letter re- 
cently received from a party in a posi- 
tion to know whereof he speaks: 

“From letters that have come to me 
recently from millers in various sections, 
it appears that they are not all applying 
the differentials in the right way. A 
mistake is made by adding the cost of 
the jutes to the bulk price of the flour, 
and then charging five cents additional if 
the buyer demands the flour packed in 
cotton 98’s, You will readily see that 
the differential is not sufficient to cover 
the difference in the cost between pres- 
ent cost of jutes and cotton 98’s. 

“May I suggest that, as far as possi- 
ble, you urge millers in your section al- 
ways to add the current cost of the 98-lb 
cottons to the bulk price of the flour, 
and then apply the differentials. If they 
will do that, the differential will afford 
the miller some profit, but where the 
jute package is used for the basing price, 
as many millers appear to be doing, the 
differentials will net a loss on the cotton 
halves package.” 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output at Toledo for the week end- 
ing Dec. 2 was reduced by ali the mills 
being down for Thanksgiving Day, and 
on account of two of them making re- 
pairs. Heavier opgration will be re- 
sumed next week. 

Operation of the mills in this section 
has settled down to a rate of three to 
four days a week, or 50 to 66%, per cent 
of capacity, with here and there an oc- 
casional mill making a somewhat better 
showing. Interior mills have not been 
running as a rule quite as full as those 
at Toledo. 

Domestic sales are only moderate, con- 
sisting principally of scattered cars of 
both soft winter and hard wheat flours 
to established trade. Larger byyers of 
course take more than single car lots 
ata time. Buyers are apparently taking 
care of only near-by requirements. 

There is a lull in the export business, 
and prices are more out of line than in 
the preceding week. This, however, may 
be the forerunner of resumed buying. 
Importers have been accustomed to drop 
out of the market for temporary periods, 
holding off to see if they could buy 
cheaper, and then returning later and 
paying whatever prices were necessary 
to get the flour. 

A number of millers speak of the light 
movement of soft wheat, and the difficul- 
ty experienced in accumulating any con- 
siderable supplies. However, this scar- 
city is not attributed to want of wheat 
in the country or at present to lack of 
cars, but rather to a disinclination on the 
part of holders to sell. This tightness in 
soft wheat has prevented the price fol- 
lowing declines in the Chicago market, 
and values have been well sustained, in 
spite of fluctuations. Millers find it 
necessary to pay a premium to attract 
the wheat, and this might be described 
as the outstanding feature of soft wheat 
milling at this time. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.294,@° 
1.30 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Dec. 1. Soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent was quoted $6@6.60 bbl, local 
springs $6.60, and local hard winters 


$6.20, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter 
wheat bran, mixed feed and middlings, 
$29@30 ton, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo; 
spring wheat feeds $1 a ton less. Feed 
has a tendency to ease off in price. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
WO, BV-OG. B occsccvceces 29,200 61 
Previous week ...........+ 36,500 76 
ZOGP. ABO svcccessscccvcese 20,300 42 
TWO PORTD GOO ..cwsccccsse 19,000 39 
Three years ago ........... 23,800 50 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


Nov, 27-Dec, 2.... 23 150,360 84,362 56 

Previous week.... 24 122,250 78,933 64 

VFOOP ABO occccoss 27 140,610 58,348 41 

Two years ago... 26 152,160 64,311 35 
NOTES 


A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, expects to leave Dec. 
10 for Miami, Fla., where he will spend 
the winter. 

E. F. Ertley is now representing the 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, in 
Ohio. He was formerly connected with 
J. E. Babbitt, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fire destroyed the plant of the San- 
dusky Cooperage Co., Toledo, the evening 
of Nov. 30. It is thought that the fire 
originated from a spark from a locomo- 
tive. 

According to Frank H. Tanner, secre- 
tary Ohio Millers’ State Association, in 
his circular to members under date of 
Nov. 28, Ohio millers were paying $1.10 
@1,30 for wheat delivered at mill door, 
an average price of $1.21. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were A. D. An- 
derson, wh@represents the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, in the bakery 
trade in central states, and W. F. Steele, 
of the Marshall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co. 


A. J. Thompson and Elmer Vater have 
recently engaged in the flour brokerage 
business at’ Detroit, Mich., with an office 
at the Terminal Building, Twelfth and 
Terminal streets, where they have facili- 
ties for carrying flour. They were for- 
merly connected with the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit. 

The weather has been unseasonably 
mild all this fall, with only a few days 
when mercury reached the freezing point. 
Wheat fields seem to be in good condi- 
tion, and present a healthy appearance. 
Owing to lateness of seeding, top growth 
is not so heavy as has frequently been 
the case when the wheat went into the 
winter. 

It is reported that a number of boats 
containing grain will be moored in To- 
ledo this winter, possibly as many as 20, 
containing 5,000,000 bus. The Toledo & 
Ohio Central slips, the Toledo Ship Yards 
slips, and the upper Baltimore & Ohio 


docks will be used for this purpose. The 
mooring of the vessels will recom- 
mended to the Toledo port commission at 


its meeting next week. Toledo vessel 
agents are already at work securing the 
vessels. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvittz, Inp.—Movement of both 
flour and wheat has been slow. Business 
is confined to the filling of back orders. 
The market has been stronger, however. 
Local wheat still remains at $1.20 bu at 
mills, and 3c less at stations. Corn is 
quoted at 60c bu for new and 70c for old. 


MILLER 


Flour prices, based Evansville, 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: best patent, $7@7.50; 
straights, $6@6.60; Kansas, $7.25; clears, 
in jutes, firsts $4.25@4.50, seconds $3.90 

4, 


@ 

Millfeed, based Evansville, in 100-lb 
sacks, carload lots: bran, $28@30 ton; 
mixed feed, $80@30.50; shorts, $81@32. 
Demand remains good. 


NOTES 

Winter wheat and rye are in splendid 
condition, and have made some improve- 
ment. No insect damage has been re- 
ported. 

Igleheart Bros. announce an increase in 
capital stock from $300,000 to $405,000 
common and $810,000 preferred. None 
of the stock is for sale. 

George C. Bryant, statistician of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
at Indianapolis, reporting on farm con- 
ditions, says corn husking is proceeding 
without delay, except near the larger 
cities, where labor is short. The crop is 
moving slowly, though there are plenty 





of cars. 
W. W. Ross. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Inpranapous, Inp.—While reports 


from railroads indicate that the trans- 
portation difficulty has been relieved con- 
siderably, millers say operations have 
been curtailed to a great extent by short- 
age of cars. The current week’s output 
of flour has fallen practically to one third 
that of the previous week, but stocks in 
store have made it possible for millers 
to fill orders. Shipping directions have 
been arriving in better shape, according 
to some millers, with an increase in -the 
call for feed. Live stock men in this 
region state that the number of cattle 
going back to country feed lots for winter 
feeding will mean considerable to the 
miller in increased demand for feed. 
Scattering orders have come to local mills 
the past few days for straight patents 
and clear for shipment outside the state. 
One mill in Indianapolis is quoting flour 
as follows: patents $5.75, clears $4.60@ 
4.70, and straights $5.35. Another is 
quoting soft winter wheat patents $6@7, 
Kansas patents $6@6.75, spring wheat 
clears $6.40@7.25. Prevailing feed prices, 
100-lb jute bags: bran, $27@28.50 ton; 
mixed, $27.50@29.50; middlings, $30@ 
32.50. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
Dec. 2: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
WNP, BTS. B nncccesccses 8,164 14 
Previous week ............ 10,883 48 
Be BO Ssenes Wes esescses 6,342 28 
TwO YOArS ABO ....sccccser 8,978 39 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

’ Out 
4,000 

130,000 

30,000 





STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Dec. 2, 1922.. 443,000 267,000 355,000 ..... 
Dec. 3, 1921.. 324,000 302,500 413,500 500 
Dec. 4, 1920.. 167,270 467,850 459,230 500 


Stocks of flour in store reported by the 
statement issued on Nov. 25, the last 
Saturday of the month, totaled 10,627 
bbls. 


NOTES 


The Colfax Grain Co. has filed a pre- 
liminary certificate of dissolution. 

The City bakery has been incorporated 
at Fort Wayne, with a capital of $75,000. 
Directors are W. R. Klaehn, William H. 
Knapp and W. F. Hornberger. 

Incorporation papers have been filed 
for the Scientific Milling Co., Marion, 
capital $25,000, to do an elevator busi- 
ness. Harry A. Jones, Zella Jones and 
Charles R. Brun are directors. 

The Sunlight Milling Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $35,000, to 
do a flour, grain and cereal business. 
Directors are Charles T. Johnson, John 
Keck, Edward E. Highman and Louis 
D. Keck. 

P. F. Searle; who has been salesman 
with a dealcoholizing machine company 
in this territory, has entered the grain 
and flour business under the name of 
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the Searle Supply Co., with offices in the 
Merchants’ Bank Building. 

George C. Bryant, state agricultural 
statistician, says winter wheat and rye 
seeding is completed, except in a few 
places in the southern part of the state. 
Most fields are up, and look exception- 
ally good. The acreage is about the same 
as last year. 

George Doran, who for several years 
has been in active charge of the Blanton 
Milling Co.’s plant in Indianapolis, dur- 
ing the time of the minority of A. J. 
Blanton and F. W. Blanton, heirs of the 
Blanton estate, has left the company and 
has entered business for himself as a 
broker of flour and wheat. His head- 
quarters are on the’ ninth floor of the 
Board of Trade Building. A. J. Blanton, 
as president, and F. W. Blaton, as sec- 
retary-treasurer, of the Blanton Milling 
Co., are operating the mill. 

A summary of Indiana weather and 
crop conditions for the week, as prepared 
by J. H. Amrington, United States me- 
teorologist, follows: Light precipitation 
with some snow flurries occurred the lat- 
ter part of the week. Colder weather 
prevailed, with hard freezes that stopped 
growth generally. Winter grains made 
some improvement, however, and wheat 
generally is in good condition to go into 
the winter, although the plants are some- 
what short. In most places only a little 
corn remains to be husked. The quality 
of the crop is reported for the most part 
as very good, there being comparatively 
few bad ears. 

Curis O. ALBron. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va.—Trading in the flour 
market during the week of Nov. 27-Dec. 
2 was featureless, because the trade has 
not been inclined to increase stocks be- 
fore the first of the next year and the 
declines in the wheat market have im- 
pelled buyers to anticipate their wants 
very sparingly. Winter flours have held 
more firmly, and the prices of Kansas 
and northwestern flours have been on 
approximately the same level. 

Top winter patents are quoted at $6.75 
@7.25, standard patents at $6.50@6.70, 
Kansas patents at $7.25@7.50, and north- 
western springs at $7.35@7.85. No sales 
of any special moment have been noted 
during the week, and mills are requesting 
shipping instructions on contracts al- 
ready booked. The general feeling in the 
trade is that prices will advance steadily 
after Jan. 1. 

Feed prices are practically unchanged, 
although there has been some pressure to 
sell for immediate shipment. Standard 
bran is quoted at $30@31, standard mid- 
dlings at $31@33, flour middlings at $35@ 
36, and red dog at $39.50@40. 


RECONSIGNMENT PRIVILEGES 


Flour dealers have been much con- 
cerned over the announced cancellation 
of reconsignment privileges here as of 
Dec. 31, and the Norfolk Grain and Feed 
Dealers’ Association has taken the matter 
up with a view to asking the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for relief. The 
Chamber of Commerce has put its traffic 
bureau at work on the matter, also, in 
co-operation with the association. 

The privilege which enabled shippers 
to move 24,000 lbs of flour to more than 
one consignee at transit rates will be 
withdrawn, and the flour men say it will 
serve as a serious menace to the trade. 
The minimum movement under this rate 
when the ruling goes into effect the first 
of the year will be 40,000 lbs. This 
forcing of carload minimums to 40,000 
Ibs will work a hardship on the jobbing 
trade in this section, because the consign- 
ments will naturally move direct from 
western points and will leave no object 
in transshipment from this point. 


MUNICIPAL TERMINAL OPERATION 


The city of Norfolk is faced with a 
serious disruption of its programme of 
municipal operation of the army supply 
base terminals at Bush Bluff, a portion 
of which have been operated by the city 
for three years. It was expected that the 
entire terminal project, consisting of two 
giant piers and nine warehouses, would 
be turned over to the city Jan. 1 to be 
operated on the same basis that has ob- 
tained with regard to the portion the city 
has controlled. 

Announcement has been received from 
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the War department that, beginning Jan. 
1, it would insist that the army base 
property be either bought outright, or 
be rented on a flat basis. The minimum 
purchase price set is $16,000,000, and the 
rental price is $400,000 per year, the 
lessee being charged with upkeep and 
other charges. The city has been operat- 
ing a portion of the terminals on a basis 
of percentage of earnings, with the gov- 
ernment paying the cost of upkeep. 
Intimation has been received from the 
War department that it is in position to 
turn the property over to other operators 
if the city does not accept its proposi- 
tion. This announcement has alarmed the 
city administration, and officials are going 
to Washington next week in an effort to 
have the matter straightened out. 
JoseruH A. Lesuie. 


PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The flour market was 
strong and brisk during the week of Nov. 
27-Dec. 2, and the principal jobbers and 
wholesale dealers in flour report a very 
satisfactory business. The general tone 
of the market was healthy and, while no 
large orders were booked, the volume of 
business handled was of such a character 
as to impress the trade with its stability. 

Considerable spring wheat flour was 
disposed of, and the demand for soft 
winter was also pronounced. Of the lat- 
ter grade there was not so large a supply, 
due to the fact that farmers are either 
holding their wheat for higher prices or 
are grinding it into feed, for which they 
can command a good price. Meanwhile, 
soft winter prices are advancing and 
holding firm. 

Bakers report a very good business. 
Recent cool weather stimulated sales of 
bread and buns. Pastry is also stated to 
be coming back strong, and cakes of the 
holiday type are being widely advertised, 
with a corresponding increase in sales. 

The demand for clears and rye flour 
is reported good, and prices have stiffened 
in the past two or three days. Flour 
men who cater to the baking trade are 
very optimistic over the outlook for fu- 
ture business, and are confident that, as 
the industrial activity is increased here- 
abouts, it will have a marked tendency to 
stimulate the flour business in that par- 
ticular channel. Brokers who specialize 
in the family trade report a satisfactory 
condition, and they anticipate that orders 
for the current month will show a marked 
improvement over the same period a year 
ago. 

Fear prices: spring wheat patent, $6.75 
@17.50, and hard winter $6.50@7, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.25@5.75, 
bulk; clears, $5.50@6; rye, pure white 
$5@5.25, medium $4.50@4.75, dark $4@ 
4.25. 

The millfeed market proved rather dis- 
appointing to traders, as little business 
was transacted, although prices showed 
but few changes. Quotations: standard 
middlings, $30@31; flour middlings, $32 
@33; red dog, $35@36; spring wheat 
bran, $29@30; winter wheat bran, $30 
@31. 

NOTES 


The Lebanon Honey Cake Cone Co. 
has started work on the construction of 
a new two-story factory at Lebanon, Pa. 

Reese Davis, a retired miller, died at 
his home near Reading, Pa., on Nov. 20, 
aged 79. For many years he operated 
Schwartz’s flour mill. 

Jesse C. Stewart, president of the 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., flour distributor, 
spent the Thanksgiving holidays with 
relatives in Petersburg, Va. 

The Pennsylvania Trust Co. has been 
appointed receiver in the involuntary 
bankruptcy proceedings instituted against 
F. R. Huseman, trading as the French 
Pastry Co., Pittsburgh. 

An explosion in a gas oven in the 
bakery of Howard Albright, York, Pa., 
hurled Mr. Albright across the bakery 
and shattered a number of windows in 
the bakery and adjoining buildings. 

The Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation will hold its December meeting 
in the Fleischmann Building, Saturday 
evening, Dec. 9. A holiday entertain- 
ment has been arranged. 

Joseph E. Biehl, aged 92, a retired 
baker, died at his home at Reading, Pa., 
on Nov. 27. He was a native of Ger- 
many, came to America in 1861, and for 
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more than 50 years was engaged in the 
baking business. 

In the year 1922 there were raised in 
Pennsylvania 24,740,800 bus potatoes 
from 225,760 acres of ground. The ban- 
ner county was Lehigh. The average 
yield per acre throughout the state was 
110 bus, compared to 87 last year. 

A bandit, who served more than 15 
years in the Western Penitentiary, was 
arrested on Nov. 29 on charges of rob- 
bing 11 wholesale grocery and flour estab- 
lishments with the aid of a confederate. 
The loot runs into thousands of dollars. 

C. C. Larus. 


ALABAMA 


Mositz, Ata—lIn contrast with the 
lethargy that has been the feature of the 
flour and millfeed market for several 
weeks is the general improvement in the 
tone for the week ending Dec. 2. Dealers 
report an increase in inquiries and a 
volume of sales considerably above that 
of the previous week. 

The fly in the ointment now is the car 
situation, which is unimproved. In the 
opinion of local dealers a brisk and steady 
business will come with an improvement 
in this line. Jobbers seem to be some- 
what hesitant to contract for future ship- 
ments, fearing to anticipate conditions. 

Sales to bakers are still being made in 
satisfactory volume. 

Little change is noted in prices, dealers 
offering, f.0.b., Mobile, in 96-lb bags, car 
lots, as follows: hard winter flour, best 
patent $7.85@8.50, lower grades $6.90@ 
7.75; soft winter flour, best patent $7.75 
@8.75, lower grades $6.95@7.50. Bran is 
offered in 100-lb bags and in car lots at 
$1.60@1.70; shorts, $1.85@2.10. 

NOTES 

Regular sailings to European ports are 
now made by vessels of the Page & Jones 
Agency. Steel Shipping Board ships sail 
for these ports on the 15th and 30th of 
each month, and the company maintains 
vessels in the Windward Island service 
sailing every 10 days. 

Movement of export flour was excep- 
tionally good during the week ending 
Nov. 30, the following vessels clearing: 
Lake Fairport, Page & Jones, 1,970 bbls 
for Port au Prince, 496 for Martinique, 
and 550 for Port of Spain; Lisbeth, Mun- 
son Line, 1,350 bbls for Caibarien and 
1,650 for Havana; Saco, Page & Jones, 
7,200 bbls for Amsterdam, via Rotter- 
dam, and 400 for Rotterdam. 


W. H. Bry xtey. 


GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga.—The flour trade shows 
more activity, and offerings are freely 
made by mills seeking contracts for fu- 
ture delivery. Buying is scattered, but 
principally for immediate needs. 

Stocks of flour are quite sufficient to 
meet demand without influencing prices. 
Fall trade has felt the advance in the 
price of cotton. Collections, while they 
could be better, are very good, upon the 
whole, as most sales are conservatively 
made to prompt customers. 

Wheat millfeeds are rather dull and 
some lower, due to poor demand. Stocks 
are not large. Hominy feed is quoted 
lower, although demand has been rather 
good from feeders. 

Cottonseed meal is very dull, but prices 
remain steady, as mill stocks are not bur- 
densome and the crush for the season is 
light. Cottonseed hulls are somewhat 
lower, due to free offerings on this mar- 
ket by western concerns. 

Hay receipts and demand have im- 
proved in the past two weeks. Prices are 
steady. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasnvittz, Tenn.—The seasonal dull- 
ness which has been expected to begin the 
past two weeks has a firm ‘hold on the 
flour trade of the Southeast. Current 
business of consequence is not only re- 
ported as lacking, but there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of buyers to hold back 
on specifications. 

The volume of outstanding business is 
reported relatively large for this season 
of the year, and is estimated to be ade- 
quate to keep mills running on an av- 
erage of 60 per cent of capacity for ap- 
proximately 45 days. It now appears that 
much of the outstanding business will 


have to be carried beyond the turn of the 
new year. 

Flour prices have been somewhat ir- 
regular, with some of the mills anxious 
sellers. On Dec. 2 prices were substan- 
tially as follows: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $7.60@7.95; standard 
or regular patent, $6.60@6.85; straight 
patent, $5.85@6.25; first clears, $4.50@5. 

Rehandlers report a holiday tone to 
business. Prices: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98 Ibs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, 
$7.50@8; hard winter short patent, $6.25 
@6.75. 

While country offerings of wheat have 
been meager, they have been adequate for 
demands, as mills have been light buyers. 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, is quoted at 
$1.45 bu, Nashville. 

The millfeed demand is fairly active, 
with no material change in prices, as fol- 
lows: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $27@29; 
standard middlings or shorts, $82@35. 

The corn meal situation continues quiet. 
Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.75@1.80; un- 
bolted, $1.70@1.75. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour, in barrels, by Nash- 
ville and southeastern mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

Nov. 27-Dec. 2.... 199,680 125,684 : 
Previous week .... 196,980 122,845 62.3 


VOOF BHO occvcceses 184,170 65,009 35.2 

Two years ago.... 226,440 84,602 37.3 

Three years ago... 211,590 118,238 55.8 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 2 Nov. 25 

a. .. Perey 45,800 45,000 

We GD Sc cevesanes 254,000 250,000 

Se Me swasveusenaebe 139,000 133,000 

Ge. BR ve cewecvscssses 473,000 407,000 
NOTES 


J. R. Myers, of Scottsville, Ky., has 
purchased the Lancaster (Ky.) Elevator 
& Flour Mills. 

Cleveland & Co.’s elevator, Versailles, 
Ky., was recently burned, causing loss 
estimated at $10,000 to $15,000. 

The grist mill and warehouse of J. G. 
Owen, Covington, Tenn., was recently 
burned, causing a loss of $7,000 on stock, 
which was insured. Loss of $2,000 on 
building was not insured. 

A proposed increase on grain rates 
from the West to Mississippi River cross- 
ing points, south of Cairo, IIll., has been 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The increase amounts to 
between 3c and 4c per 100 Ibs. The Mem- 
phis Merchants’ Exchange has inaugu- 
rated a fight against the proposed ad- 
vance, as it is very important to the grain 
trade there to keep the present rates. 

Joun Lerrer. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes.—Millers in this territory 
have been doing a rather light business, 
and most of them look for hand-to-mouth 
buying until after the holidays. Some 
flour is being sold for export, but de- 
mand is unsteady and of small volume. 
The domestic trade is looking for a 
break in prices within the next few 
weeks. Shipping directions continue to 
come in fair volume. 

The movement of wheat to this market 
has been moderate, and demand sufficient 
to take care of the offerings at the high- 
er prices. Mills continue to pick up the 
dark hard winters at premiums of 5@10c 
over the ordinary. Montana dark hard 
winter is selling above the Nebraska. 

Bran and shorts are in excellent de- 
mand at good prices. Omaha millers and 
jobbers are selling feed in round lots as 
follows: bran, ton; brown shorts, 
$25; gray shorts, $26; middlings, $28; 
red dog, $31; alfalfa meal, choice $29, 
No. 1 $27.50, No. 2 $25.75; oil feed, lin- 
seed $53.50, cottonseed $52.70; hominy 
feed, white $27, yellow $27. 

NOTES 

In the United States district court in 
Omaha, Nov. 18, Judge Woodrough di- 
rected a verdict against the carriers in 
the case of the Crowell Elevator Co., the 
Miller Cereal Mills, the Merriam & Mil- 
lard Co. and the Trans-Mississippi Grain 
Co. vs. the North Western, the Burling- 
ton and the Union Pacific railroad com- 


. 
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panies. The case involved freight 
charges on grain shipped after Nov. 20, 
1921, and prior to Jan. 1, 1922, in excess 
of amounts prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in ex-parte 12929, 

In a letter under date of Nov. 27, the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., of Schuyler, 
Neb., says: “Last week there was a very 
noticeable improvement in the movement 
from the country of both corn and 
wheat. This applies to local business as 
well as at the elevator we are operating 
at Rogers. This is the first movement 
worth mentioning on the new corn, and 
the first free movement of wheat we 
have had for over 30 days. Farmers 
seem to feel that both corn and wheat 
prices are satisfactory now, and are 
willing to market as freely as they can 
spare the time for hauling. We be- 
lieve, however, that with wagon wheat 
prices below $1, the movement will ma- 
terially slacken again, but corn will no 
doubt move more or less freely down a 
4@65c break. Flour sales the first of last 
week were reasonably good, but slack- 
ened the last few days, probably due to 
the action of the wheat market.” 

Leicu Lest. 





Canada—Crops 
Grain crops of Canada, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1922... 391,425 73,237 10,424 17,382 
1921... 300,858 59,709 8,230 14,904 
1920... 263,189 63,311 8,995 14,235 


1919... 193,260 56,389 10,551 16,940 
1918... 189,075 77,287 11,376 14,205 


1917... 233,743 55,058 7,149 7,763 
1916... 262,781 42,770 5,976 6,282 
1915... 393,543 54,017 7,866 14,368 
1914... 161,280 36,201 8,626 13,924 
1918... 231,717 48,319 8,372 16,773 
1912... 224,159 49,398 10,517 16,950 
1911... 230,924 44,415 8,441 19,185 
1910... 149,989 45,147 7,244 18,726 
1909... 166,744 65,398 7,806 19,258 
1908... 112,434 46,762 7,153 22,872 

Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
1932..... 5,685 513,033 35,730 3,675 
1921..... 4,112 426,233 21,455 2,770 
1920..... 7,998 630,710 11,306 3,528 
sae 5,473 394,887 10,207 3,406 
1918..... 6,055 426,312 8,504 4,313 
SBRT oc cee 5,935 403,010 3,857 3,026 
BORG. <0 8,260 410,211 2,876 2,218 
Reena <0 0% 6,114 464,954 2,486 3,464 
io ae 7,175 318,078 2,017 3,363 
1913 17,539 404,669 2,300 8,952 
1912 26,130 391,629 2,428 3,913 
1911 10,076 365,179 2,492 4,666 
| eee 3,802 323,449 1,543 6,538 
1909..... 2,213 353,466 1,715 8,145 
1908..... 1,499 250,377 1,711 7,060 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 

2083 ..-. FERS «sh oboe eee eee 
1921.... 28,261 2,796 361 297 
1920.... 18,232 2,552 378 292 
1919.... 19,126 2,646 445 265 
1918.... 17,354 3,154 548 250 
1917.,.. 14,756 2,392 396 234 
1916.... 15,370 1,803 342 173 
1915.... 15,109 1,718 344 253 
1914.... 10,294 1,496 354 256 
1913.... 11,015 1,613 381 278 
1912.... 10,997 1,581 399 298 
1911.... 11,101 1,522 372 $22 
Oats Rye Peas 

14,541 eeee was 

16,949 1,842 193 

15,850 650 186 

14,952 753 230 

14,790 555 236 

13,313 212 199 

10,996 148 152 

11,556 122 196 

10,062 111 206 

10,434 119 219 

9,966 127 260 

9,631 131 295 








Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for weeks ending 
Dec. 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 182 70 24 30 
GOHVIGE ccscccess 310 37 63 
Grain Growers .. 278 179 88 
Fort William .... 197 11 7 6 
3 & eae 1,236 255 197 30 
North Western .. 370 92 215 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 1,259 545 873 55 
Cam. Gev't wceecs 234 429 119 230 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,627 123 39 38 
Private elevators. 3,004 490 266 72 

TOGRIG.. ¢ be.6 0006 8,696 2,219 1,390 462 
Year O80 ...ccee- 17,824 2,509 1,259 546 
Receipts ........ 13,037 1,541 447 180 
Lake shipments... 25,047 1,491 627 477 
Rail shipments... 210 237 33 5 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 38 No. 1C. W...... 1 
No. 1 northern..3,534 No. 2 C. W...... 210 
No. 2 northern... 977 No. 3 C. W...... 739 
‘No. 3 northern... 545 Ex. 1 feed ..... 13 

oP Pee 646 

5 Sarre 332 

Special bin ..... 11 

GUROIW 6. cvccse 312 

Private ........- 490 

6 —EE 

Special bin .... 218 Botel os. ccses 2,754 
Others ......... 734 
Private ......... 3,004 
Total ,..,.. ++ 9,593 
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DULUTH, DEC. 2 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 1923 2901 

Family patent ......- $7.15 @7.40 $7.25@7.50 
Bakers patent .....-+-- 6.90@7.15 7.00@7.25 
First clear, jute ....-. 5.55@5.80 56.40@5.65 
Second clear, jute .... 3.90@4.05 3.90@4.30 
No. 2 semolina .....-- 6.15@6.40 6.25@6.50 
Durum patent ....-.-- 5.75@6.00 5.85@6.10 


RYB FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5; No. 2 straight, $4.75; No. 3 
dark, $3.65; No. 5 blend, $5.35; No. 8 rye, 
$4.20. 

WHEAT—While no interest was noted in 
spring futures, the durum market was ac- 
tive. The week closed without any material 
change in quotations against Nov. 25. No 
deliveries were reported on contracts Dec. 1. 
Receipts have held up well. Buying for 
shipping was of a good character. Most of 
the spring arrivals went to apply on former 
sales. Trade was mainly in the top dark 
and northern. 


CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing price of No. 1 dark northern 
wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 


Nov, BB ccccvsccccccevsevesece 120 @128 

Nov. 87 wccccccccceccccceseces 119% @124% 
Nov, BB cc cet ccsecessocsdcesece 121% @125% 
Woe, Bi o.ser Sheoss b.ctvewccceces 122% @126% 
Nov, BOP evicecccecesscccervcccece csnsoMmersce 
a : NSO UE COC ec erred sonscer 122% @126% 


ie Oeee: Oy re RTee eer ere een 122% @126% 
wHollday. 

o—— Amber durum——7"_  -—Durum—, 
Nov. No. 1 No, 2 No.1 No. 2 
25.... 112% @114% 110% @112 100% 98% 
27.... 104% @107% 102% @ 106% 938% 91% 
28.00. 106% @109% 104% @107% 95% 93% 
29.... 109% @110% 105% > {eta 98% 96% 






1..... 107% @110% 105% @108% 98% 96% 
a: 106% @109% 104% @107% 98% 96% 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No, 2 Barley 
Nov. 25 .... 36 @38 80 45@61 
Nov. 27 .... 35% @37% 76 45@61 
Nov. 28 -. 86% @38% 78% 45@61 
Nov. 29 .... 37% @39% 79% 45@61 
Nov. 809 .ce coceQocee eens oo @ ae 
Dee. 2 svcie 37% @39% 718% 45@61 
Dec. 3 esexs 365% @38% 78% 45@61 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


c——Spring———»*7/. ——Durum—, 
Nov. Dec. May Nov. Dec. May 
Nov. 26....115 114 114 100% 94% 97% 
Nov. 27....114 114 114 98% 92% 95% 
Nov, 28....114 115 115 100 94% 97% 
Nov, 29....114 115 115 8 


NOV. BOPiccccsee cence seoee coves er 

Dee. Bissce0sees 115 |) eee 95% 98% 

Dec. Bisscscesere 115 See er 94% 97% 
*Holiday. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 





Spring .... 677 240 274 710 663 722 
Durum ....1,678 1,021 1,739 3,248 4,549 1,856 
Winter .... 389 3 26 -- & 13 47 

Totals ..2,294 1,264 2,039 3,958 2,225 2,625 
CoPm scccce 1 109 os 217 186 oe 
Oats 04 4 40 150 199 4 

Bonded 37 os oe ee os ee 
RVG isisoes 1,208 248 680 1,345 384 752 


Barley .... 188 27 91 732 57 364 
Flaxseed .. 176 222 114 256 376 490 
Bonded.. ee 67 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth- ugester 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-—Domestic——, -——Bonded——,, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 — speed 

COFR isiwic.ee 73 129 
Cate 5020 657 5,037 2, 225 24 oe 
RIG saceicne 2,875 360 222 48 ee ee 
Barley .... 228 247 163 68 7 1 
oe oe 1 


Flaxseed .. 594 448 1,093 
GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 2, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

--Wheat stocks— ——grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1,2 dkn 
12n 439 194 13 4330 51 48 
2dkn 
3 n 73 «6108 10 33 10 28 
All other ¥ 
4 pind .-1,345 530 299 14 24 44 
» 2a 
1, 2 dur 1,201 133 177 365 105 176 
All other 

durum ..1,368 982 848 570 292 159 
Winter .... 93 35 1 7 1 16 
Mixed ..... ee 9 6545 220 785 

Totals ..4,519 1,977 1,357 1,864 703 1,255 


FLAXSEED 


Futures showed moderate activity and 
firmness, May displayed most strength, as 





the trade has commenced to transfer its in- 
terest and support to that delivery. Decem- 
ber closed with a gain of 8c against Nov. 25, 
while the deferred issue advanced 7%c. De- 
liveries on December contracts amounted to 
but 2,000 bus. There were only 13 cars on 
track here this morning. No. 1 spot is 
quotable 2@8c over the December; to ar- 
rive, lc over the same delivery. 


-——Close——_,, 
Opening Dec. 3 
Nov. 27 High Low Dec. 2 1921 
Nov. ..$2.41 $2.41 $2.36 oces  Beccves 
Dec. .. 2.85% 2.40% 2.33 2.39% 1.81% 


May .. 2.26% 2.35 2.25% 2.35 1.86 
July 2. veces covcee covees 28.88 1,87 





CHICAGO, DEC. 2 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


MROTEMARES cc ccccccccccesccscens $7.45 @7.55 
Spring patents, jute ............. 6.50 @7.05 
Spring straights, jute ............ 6.30@6.80 
Spring clears, Jute ....cccccccees 5.25 @5.65 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.50@4.00 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $6.20@6.75 
Patent, 86 SOF COME iccccccccccece 5.60 @6.20 
Clear, MASONS, FUCO cccccccccccece 4.75 @5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ............- $6.00 @6.30 
Straight, southern, jute ....... --- 5.60@5.90 
Clear, southern, jute .........+. 4.60 @4.75 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.40@5.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ - 4.25@4.60 


WHEAT—Market somewhat firmer, with 
winters showing fair gains for the week. 
Red winters in limited supply, with a fair 
demand from mills. Hard winters fairly 
active and firmer. Springs steady to a shade 
easier and demand spasmodic, with mills 
hesitating to follow the advance in futures. 
Shippers and elevators less active than dur- 
ing previous week. Deliveries against De- 
cember contracts very light; only 10,000 bus 
tendered on Dec. Receipts, 232 cars, 
against 300 last week and 170 a year ago. 
Shipping sales totaled 300,000 bus. Nos. 1 
and 2 red $1.31@1.31% bu, No. 3 red $1.284%@ 
1.30%; No. 1 hard $1.21%@1.22%, No. 2 
hard $1.21%@1.21%, No. 3 hard $1.19%@ 
1.21%; No, 1 dark northern, $1.29% @1.31%; 
No. 2 dark, $1.25% @1.27%; No. 1 northern 
ine @1.25%, No. 2 northern $1.22%@ 
1.24%. 


CORN—Steady to firmer, with an increase 
in receipts, mainly of new crop. A cargo 
of 250,000 bus reported sold yesterday to go 
to a Canadian port. Demand fair. Shipping 
sales amounted to 1,450,000 bus. Receipts, 
1,584 cars, against 1,350 a year ago. No. 2 
mixed 73% @74%c bu, No. 3 mixed 72% @ 
73%c, No. 4 mixed 69% @72c; No. 2 yellow 
74@7ic, No. 3 yellow 73@73%c, No. 4 yel- 
low 70@78%c; No. 2 white 74@74%c, No. 3 
white 73@73%c, No. 4 white 70% @73%c. 

RYE—Prices down 3%c for the week. De- 
mand rather slow, and shippers not very 
active. Deliveries on Dec. 1 were 741,000 
bus. Receipts, 66 cars, compared with 64 a 
year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 85@85%c bu. 

CORN GOODS—Demand holding up fairly 
well, but trade beginning to go easy on pur- 
chases. Car situation gradually improving. 
Corn flour $2, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $1.87%, white and yellow cream 
meal $1.87%, pearl and granulated hominy 
$1.92%, oatmeal $2.95, in jute, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago; rolled oats, $2.65, in 90-lb sacks. 

OIL MEAL—Rather quiet. Some mills 
have advanced prices $1. Resellers doing 
bulk of the business. Quotations are $52@ 
53 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago, and $55, in 
less than car lots, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
Receipts -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 





Flour, bblis..... 365 182 268 163 
Wheat, bus.... 643 272 535 584 
Corn, bus...... 2,084 2,560 1,154 1,206 
Oats, bus...... 1,548 945 2,377 791 
Rye, BVOS...0206- 93 94 82 wes 
Barley, bus.... 227 153 96 48 





KANSAS CITY, DEC. 2 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


SS eee. eee eee $6.20 @6.65 
| OOS Ser Pe. eee ere 5.60@5.90 
EE ED 00 0.6 oyna en douse cas vie eed 4.30@4.90 
SE GE oy Sins cagawe ee eceues 4.00@4.25 


MILLFEED—Closing prices unchanged, al- 
though early sales reflected 50c decline. De- 
mand light, except for mixed cars. Offerings 
rather heavy for the market. Current quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $22@ 
22.50; rene shorts, $23@23.50; gray shorts, 
$26 @ 26.5 

1 firmer tendency of prices for 
cash wheat developed Tuesday and Wednes- 
day for the first time in nearly a week, but 
the small advances made on those days were 
not sustained following the Thanksgiving 
holiday, and the market closed the week 
with declines of 2@8c in hard, and un- 
changed prices for soft wheat. Trading was 
rather light, and most of the buying was 
by milling interests, Flour demand was re- 





flected more closely in the day-to-day pur- 

chases of wheat than is usually the case. 

Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.12@1.22, 

No. 2 $1.11@1.22, No. 3 $1.10@1.22, No. 4 

$1.08@1.09; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.20, No. 2 

$1.19@1.20, No. 3 $1.14@1.18, No. 4 $1.07 
13. 


CORN—General demand limited, and 
prices declined 1@2c on all varieties. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 1 69@69%c, No. 2 


69@69%ec, No. 3 68% @69c, No. 4 68c; yellow 
corn, No. 1 72c, No. 2 72c, No. 3 T1lc, No. 4 
70c; mixed corn, No. 1 69@69%c, No. 2 69 
@69%c, No. 3 69c, No. 4 68%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— ;-Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis.. 21,450 15,925 112,450 91,975 
Wheat, bus.1,799,550 1,356,750 923,400 814,050 


Corn, bus... 227,500 192,500 72,500 277,500 
Oats, bus... 426,700 107,100 109,500 120,000 
Rye, bus.... 1,100 9,900 11,000 1,100 
Barley, bus. 12,000 27,000 1,300 6,500 
Bran, tons.. 1,420 120 4,540 3,160 
Hay, tons... 10,428 5,112 1,656 744 





BUFFALO, DEC, 2 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 
West Patent SPTIME ..cccccccccvess $7.40 @7.50 
Bakers patent .......sccscccseves 7.00 @7.10 
WURS GROOE cc wecvcccesecccsceceues 5.90 @6.25 
MOOOME GIOBE occcccccccccccvecace 3.90 @ 4.00 
BVO; BUTS WRITE 2... cccccescescecs 5.25@5.50 
iE 7s. ce eer eee kee eneehs 4.50@5.00 
PE GENES Ko eso creccesene tenvavec 4.00@4.25 
Sacked 
WPGR, DOP COM ccccccccceseccces $28.00@29.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 29.00@30.00 
MimeG FOO ccc cccccccccesccces 32.00 @33.00 
Flour middlings .........+..+++ - @32.00 
MOG GOR, POF SOB cccccccessceces ° - @34.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 2.00@ 2.10 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton....... 34.00@35.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 33.00 @34.00 


Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 33.00@34.00 


Gluten feed, per tom ..........+- » @42.25 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... .....@55.00 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton ....... 51.50@52.00 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... 3.10@ 3.20 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... 16.25 @16.50 
Buckwheat, new, 100 lbs ....... 2.15@ 2.20 


WHEAT—Receipts, 42 cars, few of which 
came on the market. The only sales were 
three cars of No. 2 red at $1.36, on track, 
through billed. 

CORN—There was a good demand early in 
the week for yellow corn, and prices ad- 
vanced 2%c, but at the close receivers were 
anxious to sell, as prospects were for heavier 
receipts of new corn next week and the mills 
were not in the market at prices asked. Re- 
ceipts, 301 cars. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 83c; 
No. 3 yellow, 82c; No. 4 yellow, 80c; No. 5 
yellow, 78c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Dull, and closed 2c lower than last 
week, with only a light demand at the de- 
cline. Closing: No. 2 white, 49c; No. 3 white, 
47%c; No. 4 white, 46c,—on track, through 
billed. Receipts, 182 cars. 

BARLEY—Market very strong, with no 
offerings on track and little in store. Malt- 
ing was quoted at 76@80c, and feed at 72@ 
74c, on track, through billed. Malting in 
store, 77@80c. Receipts, 27 cars on track. 


RYE—No offerings on track. Some in- 
quiry. Receipts, one car sample. 





MILWAUKEE, DEC. 2 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 

ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
This year Last year 


Spring patent $7.05@7.70 $7.60@8.15 





Spring straight .. -. 6.55@6.95 7.00@7.30 
WUMS CIGRP cccccccccce 5.40@5.80 4.90@5.35 
Second clear .......... 4.10@5.10 4.00@4.25 
Kansas patent ........ 7.20@7.25 6.50@6.75 
Kansas straight ...... 6.75@6.80 6.15@6.35 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.40@5.60 5.55@6.25 
Rye flour, straight .... 4.85@5.05 4.95@5.55 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.70@4.60 4.10@5.00 
Corn flour, 100 lbs..... 1.90@1.95 1.50@1.55 
Corn meal, 100*lbs..... 1.85@1.90 1.45@1.50 
Corn grits, 100 lbs..... 1.80@1.85 1.40@1.45 


MILLFEED—Quiet. Middlings 50c ton 
lower; bran unchanged, going to premium of 
50c over middlings. Call restricted, cus- 
tomers buying for bare necessities only. Of- 
fers by mills still light. Cottonseed meal 
firmer to $1 ton up. Reground oat feed off 
50c. Comparative prices, in 100-lb sacks: 


This year Last year 

Standard bran ....$25.00@25.50 $20.00@21.00 
Winter bran ...... 25.00@26.00 20.00@20.50 
St. fine middlings.. 24.50@25.00 20.00@20.50 
Flour middlings .. 27.50@28.50 21.00@23.00 
Red dog ......... 30.00@31.00 30.00@32.00 
Rye feed ......... 23.50@24.00 -18.00@19.00 
Hominy feed ..... 31.00@31.50 21.50@22.50 
Reground oat feed. 12.50@13.00 .....@..... 
Old process oil 

MOR ccrccccssece 51.50@52.50 42.00@43.00 
Cottonseed meal .. 48.00@53.00 42.00@45.00 
Gluten feed ...... eves +@38.385 .....@32.65 


WHEAT—Declined 2c for spring; winters 
2@3c higher. Receipts, 160 cars; last week, 
45; last year, 29. Larger offerings easily 
absorbed by shippers and millers. Basis on 
spring easier, No. 1 dark northern, fancy, 
commanding 14@17c over Minneapolis De- 
cember price; red winter steady to %c easier, 
No. 1 ranging 11@11%c over December ae 
hard winter steady at 2%@8c over. No. 
dark Dakota northern closed at $1.26@1. 33, 
No. 2 $1.21@1.30, No. 3 $1.18@1.27; No. 1 
red winter $1.28 @1.30, No. 2 $1.27@1.29, No. 
8 $1.23@1.26; No. 1 hard winter $1.20@1.21, 
No. 2 $1.20@1.20%, No. 3 $1.16@1.19; No, 1 








mixed $1.19% @1.26, No. 2 $1.17% @1.26, No. 
3 $1.16@1.24. 

RYE—Declined 1c. 
last week, 67; last year, 13. 
erate, and shippers buying steadily. No. 2 
spot ranged 2%c under May price. No. 1 
closed at 83% @84c; No. 2, 83%c; No. 3, 
81% @82%c; No. 4, 80% @81c. 

CORN—Declined 1% @2c. 
cars; last week, 79; last year, 250. Shipping 
and industrial buyers in market. Basis 
sharply reduced, especially on yellow. No. 2 
white ranged 1%c over December price; No. 
2 yellow, 1%c over; No. 2 mixed, %c over. 
No. 2 white closed at 71%c; No. 2 yellow, 
72@73c; No. 2 mixed, 7l1c. 

OATS—Closed %c higher. Receipts, 365 
cars; last week, 246; last year, 115. Offer- 
ings absorbed by cereal mills and shipping 
buyers. Basis reduced; No. 3 white spot 
quotable at December price to 1%c over, 
according to weight, closing at 43% @44\%c. 

BARLEY—Advanced 1@3c. Receipts, 155 
cars; last week, 110; last year, 72. Market 
quiet; offerings smaller, but demand less ac- 
tive from industries and shippers. Choice to 
fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, quotable at 73 
@75c; fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 68@72c; 
light weight, 40@43-lb test, 65@68c; feed, 
65 @66c 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Recelpts— --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Receipts, 72 cars; 
Offerings mod- 


Receipts, 125 





Flour, bbls... 81,640 46,600 817,179 27,230 
Wheat, bus.. 224,000 39,150 63,850 144,450 
Corn, bus.... 186,480 356,350 81,625 111,850 
Oats, bus.... 799,740 243,220 319,300 185,700 
Barley, bus.. 222,360 112,240 90,300 47,320 
Rye, bus..... 101,880 18,070 91,150 10,570 
Feed, tons.... 1,690 870 7,694 6,968 
ST. LOUIS, DEC, 2 

FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
EE pene ee eee erry $6.90@7.25 
PRT eer re eee 6.50@6.90 
PE UD oko 8 tb 000450540408 069 €8 5.25@5.75 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
| PPP Ee ree LeTee Ee ee ree Tere 6.40 @6.85 
PEND noses ceeeveee Sieve as eceeaes 5.75 @6.10 
PE CS vc cick ec ded be Mor peas 4.50@5.00 

SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent 2... .cccvciccccccscscccscs 6.20@6.50 
a. .. MEVETECULTEEL LETTER 5.50@5.80 
FUER GUAGE ccc cvccccsvovsceeseves 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—Offerings continue light, but 
sufficient to take care of the limited demand. 
Prices varied very little during the week. 
Business consisted of small lots booked to 
scattered sections. Quotations, per ton, in 
100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $25.50@25.75; 
soft winter bran, $25.50@26; gray shorts, 
$29@30. 

WHEAT—Fair demand for soft wheat, 
coming principally from local and near-by 
mills, Heavy test blending hard wheat met 
some demand from shippers; ordinary yellow 
and mixed descriptions quiet. Receipts, 457 
cars, against 374 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red $1.30, No. 3 red $1.27@1.29, No. 4 
red $1.21@1.23; No. 1 hard $1.22, No. 2 hard 
$1.20@1.21, No. 3 hard $1.18. 

CORN—Domestic cash demand for corn 
was fair. Country offerings slightly larger. 
Receipts, 285 cars, against 226. Cash prices: 
No. 5 corn, 68c; No, 2 yellow, 73@75c; No. 3 
yellow, 71@72c; No. 3 white, 72c. 

OATS—Future market much more inter- 
esting than formerly; prices well maintained 
and orders more plentiful. Receipts, 166 cars, 
against 173. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 45@ 
46c; No. 3 oats, 44@45c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls... 91,900 83,090 110,120 86,580 
Wheat, bus.. 927,600 327,897 591,130 227,440 
Corn, bus.... 427,700 594,347 289,775 308,060 
Oats, bus.... 554,200 226,000 385,650 143,190 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 2,200 3 ...65 eevee 
Barley, bus.. 36,800 9,600 6,290 ..... 





BALTIMORE, DEC, 2 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ............66. $7.00 @7.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.00 @6.25 
Soft winter short patent ......... -y 35 @6. 60 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 50@5.75 
PO GOGF, WRITS . ccc cco csccsccccs 4 15@5. 55 
Rye flour, standard ..........+4.. 4.30@4.70 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .............. $8.50 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 7.75 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 7.35 


MILLFEED—Lower on city mills’, other- 
wise barely steady and slow throughout. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $31@31.50; soft winter bran, $32@33; 
standard middlings, $31@32; flour middlings, 
$33@34; red dog, $37@38; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $31@382. 

WHEAT—Advanced 1%@2%c; demand 
moderate, movement good. Receipts, 693,364 
bus; exports, 963,880; stock, 1,700,077. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.30%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.30%; De- 
cember, $1.30%; range of southern for week, 
85c @$1.30. 

CORN—Up 1%c; movement and demand 
fair, Receipts, 446,772 bus; exports, 338,608; 
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stock, 1,947,476. Closing prices: domestic 
No. 2 yellow or better, old, track, 84c; con- 
tract, spot, 79%c; No. 2, spot, 80%c; year, 
78%c; range of new southern for week, 76% 
@80%c; new near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.65. 

OATS—Lost 1c; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 107,443 bus; stock, 375,248. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 53%c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 53c. 

RYE—Gained 1\%c; movement and demand 
excellent. Receipts, 626,225 bus; exports, 
643,347; stock, 1,347,418. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, 97\c. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in November, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts— v-Exports— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bblis..... 161 109 71 13 
Wheat, bus.... 3,053 1,341 2,400 1,277 
Corn, DUS....0. 2,612 687 1,296 877 
Oats, bus...... 335 19 584 eee 
Rye, bus....... 2,641 790 1,327 360 
Barley, bus.... 114 34 133 eee 
Malt, bus...... 5 eos 9 
Buckwheat, bus 7 1 
Millfeed, tons. 1 1 


Receipts meets exports from Jan. 1 to See. 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


7—Receipts— -~Exports— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.... 1,234 1,472 457 597 
Wheat, bus... 21,380 21,457 20,267 19,878 
Corn, bus..... 42,233 18,622 39,453 17,540 
Oats, bus..... 4,802 1,603 3,383 517 
Rye, bus...... 17,234 12,077 17,219 10,751 
Barley, bus... 979 1,246 1,146 1,452 
Malt, bus..... 353 29 298 eee 
Buckwh't, bus. 9 3 ee 
Millfeed, tons. 17 16 





BOSTON, DEC. 2 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short..... $8.00@8.25 
Spring patents, standard ......... 7.25 @7.65 
Spring first clears .........+++05. 5.75 @6.50 
Hard winter patents ...........++ 6.25@7.35 
Soft winter patents .........5+65- 6.50 @7.85 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.25 @7.00 
Soft winter clears .........+.26.. 5.60 @6.35 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.25 @5.50 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with no ma- 
terial change in prices. Spring bran, $32@ 
32.25 for pure and $31.25@31.50 for standard; 
winter bran, $32.50@32.75; middlings, $32@ 
35; mixed feed, $31.50@36; red dog, $39; 
gluten feed, $44; gluten meal, $55.75; hominy 
feed, $36.75; stock feed, $37; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $19; cottonseed meal, $52.50@58; lin- 
seed meal, $56.50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Good demand for granulat- 
ed yellow at $2.20, with bolted yellow at 
$2.15; feeding meal and cracked corn, $1.80, 
—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand good, with market 
firmly held at $3.20 for rolled and $3.52 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-—Receipts— c— Stocks——_, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.. 27,880 20,500 ....2. seesee 
Wheat, bus.453,275 267,750 1,112,923 1,006,937 
Corn, bus... 1,175 2,340 . eee 
Oats, bus... 35,770 117,765 157,763 102,390 
Rye, bus.... 23,470 200 181,261 1,803 
Barley, bus. ..... BCBG cocces soecse 
Millfeed, tons. 67 | BVT RELY Me ee 
Corn meal, bbls 250 BBG ncccce = cceces 
Oatmeal, cases.4,790 B.78E oo cervce § svvvece 


RECEIPTS DURING NOVEMBER 


1922 1921 
Sh. eeeErearee 109,080 118,929 
WORE, BD occ cccevenrs 1,635,155 1,160,110 
Comm, DUB .ccccccccccces 47,275 2,945 
GOAR, DUS occcvecceccses 180,405 276,370 
PE, OUD ccecccoevescce 244,536 3,000 
Barley, BUS .cc.cccccccs  cteoees 29,980 
Millfeed, toms ......... 365 95 
Corn meal, bbls ....... 2,275 620 
Oatmeal, cases ........ 13,753 12,525 
Oatmeal, GRCKS ..cccecs cessor 1,226 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Dec. 2: 47,837 bus wheat to Glasgow, 
8,050 bus wheat and 97,657 bus oats to Rot- 
terdam, and 209,851 bus wheat to Algiers. 





TOLEDO, DEC, 2 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b., mill, $6@6.60; local springs, $6.60; 
hard winters, $6.20. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ..........055 $29.00 @30.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 29.00 @30.00 
Winter wheat middlings ........ 29.00 @30.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 68 cars, 39 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 68 cars, 38 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 10 cars, 5 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

918,600 32,695 244,000 148,160 

78,750 35,830 63,750 25,570 

20,500 48,000 8,200 22,410 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





NEW YORK, DEC. 2 

FLOUR—Small volume of business on 
break in wheat market early in week, but 
on rise of prices, mill business again quiet. 
Flour arriving in large lots, and resales at 
low prices preventing business on milling 
basis. Prices: spring fancy patents $7.75@ 
8.50, standard patents $6.65 @6.85, clears $5.75 
@6.25; hard winter patents $6.65@7, 
straights $6.15@6.60, clears $5.50@5.75; soft 
winter straights, $5.856@6.25; rye, $5@56.75,— 
all in jute. Receipts, 391,453 bbis, 

WHEAT—After dip in prices on Monday, 
market regained its strength. Reports of 
active export operations. Market bullish. 
Prices: No, 2 red, c.i.f., $1.35%; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.43%; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.34%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.29%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, $1.18%. Receipts, 2,- 
964,800 bus. 

CORN—Borrowed strongth from wheat. 








Good cash demand in interior, and export 
demand limited. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 92%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 92%c; No. 2 white, 92%c. Re- 
ceipts, 172,400 bus. 

OATS—Prices firm, in sympathy with 
wheat and corn. Little individual feature 
of importance, aside from show of firmness 
in cash position. Prices: No. 2 white 53% 
@54c, No. 3 white 52% @53c, No. 4 white 61 
@5i%c. Receipts, 400,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 2 
FLOUR—Receipts during week, 17,427,599 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,500 sacks to Glas- 
gow, 6,048 to Leith, 3,849 to Dundee, 6,500 
to Hamburg, 3,317 to Riga, 3,200 to Danzig, 
3,400 to Tangier, 2,900 to Ceuta and 2,400 


to Melilla. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: 

Costner Beet DRAGS. oo ic ccccceveoas $7.00@7.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.50@7.00 
Goring Bret CIOAF «on ccccceccccece 5.75 @6.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.65@7.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.40@6.75 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.75 @6.50 


RYE FLOUR—Market steady, but demand 
only moderate. Quotations: $5.50@5.90 bbl 
in sacks, according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In fair request, 
and steady under light offerings. Quota- 
tions, $3.50@4 per 98-lb sack. 

MILLFEED—In small supply and steady, 


with demand equal te offerings. Quotations, 
car lots, per ton: 

Spring OFOM ocscccccccccvscvece $31.50@32.50 
Bott Winter WFAM .occccccccvcsce 32.50@33.50 
Standard middlings ............ 31.50@32.50 
WUOEP GRICE wccccécveccvece 34.00 @36.00 
ee Re 37.50 @ 38.50 


WHEAT—Market advanced 4c early in 
week, but later eased off 1c and closed quiet. 
Receipts, 2,016,211 bus; exports, 2,508,734; 
stock, 1,902,231. Quotations, car lots, in ex- 
port elevator: 


No. 2 red winter ........seseeee- $1.31@1.32 
. SE) 8 eee 1.28@1.29 
Bee, 2 VOR WEROSE co ccccceseccveses 1.24@1.25 
Be. © TGS WHOS occcice we ccccves's 1.20@1.21 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky........ 1.20@1.21 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky........ 1.16@1.17 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky........ 1.13@1.14 


Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. 
according to quality. 

CORN—Market irregular, closing at a net 
advance of ic. Offerings light, but trade 
quiet. Receipts, 74,640 bus; exports, 251,314; 
stock, 182,463. Quotations: car lots, in ex- 
port elevator, No. 2 81@82c, No. 3 79@80c, 
No. 4 77@78c; car lots for local trade, No. 2 
yellow, 85@86c; No. 3 yellow, 84@85c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—In moderate jobbing 


Sample 


request, and steady under light offerings. 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy...$2.00@2.25 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... 2.00@2.25 
Yellow table meal, fancy 2.00 @ 2.25 
White table meal, fancy .... - 2.00@2.25 
White corn flour, fancy ...... + 2.00@2.25 
Yellow corn flour, fancy 2.00@2.25 





Pearl hominy and grits ........... 2.00@2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 

24 pkgs 24 oz each ..........65. - @2.00 

OATS—Offerings light and market firm 
and %c higher, but demand only moderate. 
Receipts, 109,845 bus; exports, 99,020; stock, 
422,685. Quotations: No. 2 white 54% @55c, 
No. 3 white 53@53%c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and without important 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $6.15; patent cut, per two 
100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3.75. 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC. 5 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


Dec. 5 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COLTON .cccccccsccces $6.65@7.20 $7.05@7.75 
Standard patent ...... 6.35@6.65 6.50@7.30 
Second patent ........ 6.15@6.40 6.20@6.90 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.40@5.45 4.00@4.45 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.60@4.00 3.00@3.45 

*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Dec. 6), in 
jute, were: 

Dec. 5 Year ago 


No. 2 semolina ....... $5.35 @5.45 $....@5.55 
Durum flour ......... 4.50@5.00 4.55@4.65 
CURE cccccteccccceres 4.00@4.25 3.45@3.75 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 
080940 183,120 296,545 361,720 
363,092 204,040 336,635 384,330 
Nov. 25... 427,371 230,145 390,830 442,075 
Nov. 18... 458,121 338,380 396,725 486,240 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 

7 


Dec. 9.... 
Dec, 2.... 


Wee. Bocce cevces 1 355 8,700 
Dec. 2.... 800 335 355 6,645 
WOU, BB. ce ossore srceen svdece 4,500 
Nov. 18... ..... ° 715 660 5,240 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing milis ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Sept. 30 55 62,540 243,011 205,129 eee eee 
Oct. 7. 52 563,900 248,820 194,627 eee eee 
- 53 64,107 252,362 218,828 oes TT 
Oct. 21. 55 64,490 250,603 239,978 336 715 
. 56 61,350 251,302 249,177 eb és 0 
Nov. 4. 53 56,390 228,425 211,289 vb oes 
Nov. 11. 53 59,240 245,796 173,995 ose eee 
Nov. 18. 54 60,290 256,536 175,073 785 eee 
Nov. 25. 55 60,840 263,998 165,439 eae +o6 
Dec. 2.. 43 50,240 173,012 143,979 oes ose 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec. 5), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


5 Year ago 
TPE: be cceonstscce $22. e0023. 50 $19.00@22.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@22.50 19.00@22.00 


Flour middlings... 25. 50@26. 00 21.00@24.00 
R. dog, 140-Ilb jute 29.00@29.50 26.00@30.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $29.25 @29.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 28.25@28.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.25@29.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.25@29.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. --@22.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.15@ 2.20 
Corn meal, yellowf .......++.+++ 2.10@ 2.15 
Rye flour, white® .........++4+- 4.75@ 4.85 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 4.25@ 4.35 
Whole wheat fiour, bbift ....... 6.15@ 6.25 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 6.05@ 6.15 
RetieR GRISPO .cccccovccccccpecs ooo @ 2.65 
Linseed oil meal*® .........-++.++ - @50.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 


**90-lb cotton sacks. 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 
Nov. 29 ...... $1.20% @1.26% $1. KL 25% 
BOG. BO” ..ccc cescacOPscoccrs so0nte@Pest cet 
MOG, F. cccwses 1.20% @1. 125% 1.18% @1. 25% 
BOG, Bocsccece 1.20% @1.26% 1.18% @1.25% 
DOG. 6 ciscecs 1.17% @1.24% 1. rt > ti 23% 
DOG, 6 ncevece 1.16% @1.23% wa te iy 
No. 2 dark . 2n 
Bev. BO 2.2.04 $1.17% @1.22% $1. 14% @1.20 0% 
NOV. 80° 2.0.00 coccceQaeesece covces 
c ore, 1.17% @1. 22% 1.14% @1. 20% 
Wee, B ccccccs 1.17% @1.22% 1.14% @1.20% 
De. 6 sveseer 1.15% @1.20% 1.12% @1.18 
Dee. 6 ..cscee yong 19% 1.11%@1.17% 
ec Dec. May 
39....- + 18% $1. 16% 2 secube $1.16% $1.15% 
caer seveee sezend- Broeece 4% 1.14% 
| ere 116% 1.15% i ceeees 1.13% 1.14 
*Holiday. tDecember. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 








No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
BOF, BO cvscas $1.00% @1.06% $ .93%@ .99% 
Nov. 30* SExonese 6606660 cases 
Dec. 1 i. ‘00% @1. 06% 93% @ .99% 
Dec. 2 99% @1.05% 92% @ .98% 
Dec. 4 .. 98% @1.04% -91%@ .97% 
Dec. 5 98 @1.04 -91 @ .97 
No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
Nov. 29 ...... $ .97%@1.05% $ .90%@ .96% 
Nov. 30° ..... sO caeces ceoses a 
pe eee “197% @1.05% 90% @ “196% 
Dec. 3 .ccccee -96% @1.04% -89%@ .95% 
Dec. 4 ..ceces -95% @1.03% 88% @ .94% 
Dee. 6 .ccccce -95 @1.02 88 @ .94 
*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Nov. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
28. 68% @70% 87% @40% 78% @79% 50@62 
=; wees ~~ “ween 50@63 


ig 68% @69% 37% @40% 79 @80 51@63 

2.. 66% @67% 37% @40% 783% @79% 51@63 

4.. 65 @66 36% @38% ....@78% 51@63 
*Holiday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
D 


Saturday were: ec. 3 
Dec.2 Nov. 25 1921 
Wheat, bus...... 3,756,360 2,988,500 2,042,880 
Flour, bbis....... 32,242 32,410 34,685 
Millstuff, tons.... 3,639 3,039 1,106 
Corn, bus.......-. 226,570 86,180 470,400 
Oats, bus........ 481,080 482,330 737,260 
Barley, bus...... 330,480 345,280 264,880 
Rye, VUS....cc0e - 815,840 275,990 106,020 
Flaxseed, bus.... 131,440 169,510 108,800 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Dec. 3 
Dec.2 Nov. 25 1921 


Wheat, bus......1,089,150 1,433,280 432,480 
Flour, bbis...... - 421,622 601,984 246,638 
Millstuff, tons 14,562 18,349 10,803 
Corn, bus........ 52,400 88,900 202,920 
Oats, bUs.......- 783,750 696,510 334,320 
Barley, bus +. 801,550 363,350 159,730 
Bye, WU cccccses 159,840 236,440 11,440 
Flaxseed, bus.... 37,450 42,920 50,050 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
ag reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Dec. 3 Dec. 4 
Dec. 2 Nov. 25 1921 1920 








No. 1 dark ..... 969 972 1,442 1,254 
No. 1 northern... 272 279 48 83 
No. 2 northern.. 278 236 789 14 
Others . .-2,373 2,486 4,348 6,505 

| Gee 8,892 3,973 6,556 7,856 
In 1919...... oo: FOE  UGER. cece ctver 
Te 298. coves Ste Been. cvves <-esves 
Im 1917....00. ° Cre. ¢ o: tageee 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Dec. 3 Dec. 4 Dec. 5 

Dec. 2 Nov. 25 1921 1920 1919 

Corn 40 52 506 62 15 


Oats 113, 840 14,136 22,087 7,282 4,181 
Barley. -. 664 65 1,234 1,232 869 
Rye .....1,457 1,381 1,125 84 6,613 
Flaxseed. | 44 55 674 809 43 





December 6, 1922 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. j 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c——Mpilse—7  —— Duluth ~ 





Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 


Nov. 28 ...$2.43% 2.41 2.37% 2.39 2.36% 
Nov. 29... 2.45% 2.42% 2.89% 2.39 2.354 
Me GOP. ash.c0s! pendes “SEEDERS che eee ...... 
Dec. 1.... 2.48% 2.45% 2.41% 2.39% 2.34% 
Dec, 2.... 2.49% 2.46% 2.41% 2.39% 2.35 
Dec. 4.... 2.48 2.45 2.43% 2.40% 2.34% 

*Holiday. ” 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -———In store, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1929 
Minneapolis 131 109 132 44 675 so9 
Duluth..... 176 289 114 594 448 1,094 

Totals... 307 898 246 688 1,123 1.903 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Dec, 
2, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 











Minneapolis ... 2,445 2,150 671 599 
Duluth ........ 2,631 1,909 1,892 2,308 
Totals ....... 5,076 4,059 2,463 2,907 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tuvs- 
day, Dec. 5, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





c From 
Phila-Han Db 
New Bos- Balti- del- mn 
To— York ton more phia Road 
Aberdeen .... 32-34 36.00 36.00 36.00 36 0 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... BEG s0e¢ GL 2626 cues 
Bremen ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Bristol ....... BG.00 .cce cece 39.00 ; 
Cardiff ...... + 19.00 © see 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger .... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COPM wn ccccecs 323.00 .... 323.00 .... 
Dublin ....... 22.00 .... 323.00 .... > 
Dundee ...... 19.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Glasgow ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 see 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Malméd....... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 avce 
Hamburg .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.90 
Bordeaux .... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 , 
Havre ....... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
Mareeoliles .... 36.00 ...0 cece cece re 
Helsingfors .. 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 
WEG Scceceess 19.00 ° oe 
Leith ....cc0. 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 ‘ 
Liverpool 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
London ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Londonderry... 22.00 .... 22.00 .... ‘ 
Manchester .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Newcastle BRGD core a60e “cscs , 
Rotterdam ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gibraltar 0.00 2600 ceee cove eee 
Southampton.. 20.00 
Danzig ...... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Pirweus ...... 30.00 .."9 
Stettin ...... 30.00 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United Statvs 
on Dec. 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Bry 


Baltimore .. 693 1,916 357 1,203 i4 
Boston ..... 54 1 21 258 : 
Buffalo ..... 4,072 218 1,206 1,984 698 
Chicago ....1,751 2,547 17,417 991 230 
Afloat .... ... 210 ose eee , 
Detroit ..... 18 81 72 20 nee 
St. Joseph... 891 119 107 21 7 
Duluth ..... 4,182 73 656 2,375 227 
Galveston ...1,353 cee ees 109 ee 
Indianapolis. 443 267 356 ess 
Kan. City...3,545 398 894 135 1 


Milwaukee.. 104 141 477 54 104 
Sioux City... 234 112 535 21 13 





Minneapolis 3,893 40 13,840 1,467 604 
N. Orleans..2,015 1,588 159 23 
New York...1,347 1,215 2,238 621 B80 
Omaha ..... 1,766 762 2,403 182 4 
Peoria ...... 19 273 403 eee 
Philadelphia. 536 239 423 55 1 
St. Louis....1,296 402 245 8 { 
Toledo ..... 1,166 70 473 3 3 
Canals ..... 1,582 33 ees 33 253 
Lakes ....... 2,468 417 658 731 67 
Totals ...33,428 11,072 32,940 10,284 2,754 
Last year ..47,763 15,518 69,198 6,846 3,591 
Increases: Corn, 314,000 bus; rye, 722,000. 
Decreases: Wheat, 1,763,000 bus; oats, 1,- 


277,000; barley, 654,000. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Dec. 
2, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 


Atlantic -1,846 241 251 289 1,300 

Gulf ........ 1,192 104 6 eee 43 

Pacific ...... 69 eee eve 349 
Totals ....3,107 345 257 638 1,342 


Prev. week. .2,517 990 276 143 756 
Totals, July 1 to 
Dec, 2 ...84,204 25,318 12,592 14,962 16,455 





Mi lis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, —Duluth—, Winnipec 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 192! 
Nov. 28.... 344 117 266 113 1,630 841 
Nov. 29....-445 257 646 171 1,970 784 
| i Sr epee pat 90 «6°.. 692 
Dec. 1 .... 822 207 3265 5 
Dec. 2 .... 250 253 186 
Dec. 4 .... 860 476 5438 


Totals ..2,721 1,536 1,866 
*Holiday. 
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Devesiiber’s, 1922 
ASSISTANCE TO FARMERS 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover Reports on 
Measures of Alleviation Undertaken 
During the Past Year 


In his forthcoming report to Congress 
on the administrative work of his de- 
partment, Secretary of Commerce Hoo- 
ver will say: : 

“This department from April to July, 
1921, undertook initial investigations into 
the credit and commodity situation in 
agricultural produce at home and abroad, 
and joined with the other departments in 
conferences that were called affecting 
the cotton, cattle, and grain industries. 
Proposals to again make government 
loans to foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of marketing the agricultural sur- 
plus had received wide support. 

“As a result of these investigations 
and conferences, however, it was con- 
cluded that Europe would ultimately 
purchase her supplies in a normal way, 
but that these purchases would be much 
delayed, owing to her tendency, for finan- 
cial reasons, to consume her domestic 
produce before entering the American 
market, and that the situation could best 
be met by the extension of domestic 
credits to the agricultural industry to 
enable it to tide over. 

“A reconstitution of the War Finance 
Corporation was recommended, and the 
impending widespread bankruptcy in 
the agricultural industry was thus pre- 
vented. Under the authority given by 
Congress, some $300,000,000 of loans have 
been provided through that agency, 
chiefly for agricultural produce, and 
these loans are now being rapidly repaid. 
That credit was not required by the buy- 
er has been proved by the fact that the 
year under review marked the largest 
volume of exports of agricultural prod- 
uce in our history. The beneficent re- 
sults of this credit operation in contri- 
bution to the economic recovery of the 
country cannot be overestimated. 

“In November, 1921, appeals from 
many sections of the sugar trade were 
referred to this department for consider- 
ation. The trade was in the midst of an 
acute crisis in which prices were far be- 
low the cost of production. A survey at 
home and abroad showed that the diffi- 
culty arose mainly from the large carry- 
over of Cuban sugar from the previous 
year, which was held under short term 
loans upon which the margin had mostly 
run off and the maturity was expiring. 
The financial crisis then raging in Cuba 
had also diminished local credits. As a 
result there was a general loss of con- 
fidence, and the distributing trades, both 
at home and in Europe, were refusing to 
carry their usual stocks. 

“The worst feature of the situation 
was that the price endangered the abil- 
ity of the American beet sugar manufac- 
turer to enter into the usual advance 
contracts with the American farmer for 
beets. Government action was urged in 
many quarters, but through extended 
conferences held by the department, co- 
operation was secured by the manufac- 
turers, bankers, merchants, and produc- 
ers, and as a result credits were re-estab- 
lished, liquidation was stopped, and 
through returning confidence accumula- 
tion of normal stocks was resumed by 
the distributing trades, and the situation 
tided over. 

“In September, 1921, the problems of 
the crisis which had arisen in the rice 
industry were brought to the department 
by the various producers’ associations in 
a request for assistance. At that time 
the price of rice had fallen below the 
cost of production, the crop had not yet 
been marketed, and bankruptcy threat- 
ened not only the producers but also a 
number of local banks in the rice regions. 
A survey of the world situation in rice 
revealed the fact that a shortage in 
production was going to develop in cer- 
tain countries where the American sur- 
plus rice could later be marketed at fair 
prices. With credits arranged from the 
War Finance Corporation to the various 
producers’ co-operative associations, en- 
abling them to carry the commodity, and 

with the active co-operation of the agents 
of the department abroad, the entire sur- 
plus was marketed at prices which have 
maintained the industry without loss. 

“The fall in the prices of agricultural 
produce during the recent depression 
was the most violent of all commodity 
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liquidations. The decline was to lower 
levels in relation to pre-war than that of 
other commodities, and it was also rela- 
tively greater than the fall in wages in 
the other industries. The consequence 
was that the buying power of the agri- 
cultural community was at times even 
lower than pre-war. There has been, 
however, a definite recovery from the 
worst. Incidentally it may be observed 
that those special varieties of produce 
which have been under the most efficient 
co-operative organization have been bet- 
ter able to resist undue liquidation in 
the same manner that our trades union 
organizations have been able to effect re- 
sistance for their groups to the gener- 
ally falling wage. 

“In a general way agricultural prices 
are upon a basis of about 124 (as against 
103 at the worst), compared to pre-war 
100, while industrial wages and public 
services and manufactured commodities 
are upon a basis somewhere between 160 
and 180, compared to pre-war 100. This 
is by far the most serious element of in- 
stability that remains of our domestic 
dislocations due to the war. As the ag- 
ricultural industry is thus still out of 
line, there must be further readjust- 
ments favorable to the farmer, either by 
increases in prices of farm produce or 
decreases in the income of the other 
groups. 

“No doubt this readjustment will in- 
evitably take place in time by one of two 
processes: either through such an amount 
of migration from the farm into other in- 
dustry as will overcrowd the industries 
and reduce wage levels, and at the same 
time increase agricultural prices, through 
the restriction of production; or through 
so great an increase in the efficiency in 
management and in effort of industrial 
labor that the cost of manufactured 
commodities and the public services to 
the farmer will decrease. 

“Such processes are slow of accom- 
plishment at best. Wise statesmanship 
on the part of organized labor would 
give serious consideration to the whole 
problem of increased industrial effi- 
ciency and the prevention of such tre- 
mendous additions to national expendi- 
ture as have been involved in recent 
strikes, if labor is not to suffer greatly 
some time because of an undue swing of 
the pendulum the other way. 

“It must not be overlooked that the 
agricultural industry has gained greatly 
in efficiency during the past eight years. 
The growth of agricultural population 
has been relatively less than the increase 
in its total production. There has been 
a measurable expansion of mechanical 
equipment and a consequent increase in 
production per capita. 

“Some relief could be given to the 
farmer by readjustment of railway rates 
in such a fashion as to impose larger bur- 
dens upon high-priced commodities and 
lower rates on primary produce. A 
greater relief would be given if he were 
provided with adequate transportation. 
Further relief could be given by the pro- 
vision of an adequate credit system to 
meet his needs of loans for periods in 
excess of federal reserve facilities and 
at nearer the commercial rates of inter- 
est.” 





CAKES, SCREENINGS AND GOATS’ 
BEARDS 


Cakes, folding pocket scissors, marble 
statuary, oriental rugs, pineapples in 
brine, and bibulous paper, alias “blot- 
ters,” are a few of the articles with 
which the court of customs appeals will 
have to struggle this winter, accordin 
to the enbedliee of cases it has issued. 
The tariff gives rise to many highly tech- 
nical questions that are calculated to 
make the most judicial mind dizzy, and 


which have a real significance in dollars 
and cents to someone. 

An example is the pending question 
whether wheat screenings are dutiable 


at 10 per cent as a nonenumerated manu- 
factured article or are free as wheat. 
What will happen when shipment of 23,000 
Ibs of goats’ beards, reported as passing 
through the Panama Canal, reaches the 
customs there is no telling. Only those 
who down to-:the sea in ships and 
make land at the customs house have an 
adequate idea of the oddities of interna- 
tional trade and the problems they pre- 
sent. —The Nation’s Business. 





Hungary has re-established its system 
of sugar rationing. 
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OF WINDMILLS: I 


When one stopped to think of it, the 
Book of Windmills became a remarkable 
volume. This was not because of its 
bulk nor binding, nor yet for reason of 
its unusual contents. The Book of Wind- 
mills was remarkable in the sense that 
any hobby is worthy of special notice 
when it becomes a life interest, whether 
it be a passion for postage stamps or 
merely collective proclivity for the coins 
of the realm, and this windmill book was 
tangible evidence of many years of 
painstaking effort. From cover to cover 
the old windmills of the world waved 
their long arms at you like the Moulin 
Rouge at midnight, so that the graceful 
and original lines with which the owner 
of the book brought his collection to a 
close seemed almost to contradict this 
impression of movement because of their 
sentiment: 


“Grind, if only fairy grain. 
Turn, old mill, thine arms again.” 


Few of us with fads have plausible 
reasons for their being, but James L. 
Edwards, of Boston, started upon his 
Quixotic quest after hearing a terrific 
yarn about the only antique windmill 
left standing in the United States. And 
from seeing America first and gathering 
photographs and data relative to wind- 
mills, he turned his attention to the 
windmills of other countries. Further- 
more, Mr. Edwards knows more of wind- 
mills than their pretty exteriors. A con- 
noisseur of windmills, he has made a 
study of their grinding arrangements 
and interior fittings. Well-hewn oak and 
cleverly wrought iron proved altogether 
remarkable in adaptability for the ma- 
chinery of a difficult industrial operation, 
for the windmill, ornamental as it may 
have been, was built severely for use. 
Checks had to be manufactured to pre- 
vent too rapid rotation, lest the friction 
of the wooden gearing set fire to the 
mill, and the building itself, without 
waste of timber, must be made to with- 
stand the stiffest gales. Thus a wind- 
mill, at least in New England, was con- 
structively and architecturally as much 
of an undertaking as a finely propor- 
tioned mansion, while the miller himself 
took as much pride in his mill as would 
the captain of a clipper ship. 

A few years ago Mr. Edwards inter- 
viewed one of the few surviving wind- 
millers of the United States. Standing 
at the entrance of his weather-beaten 
old mill the miller told him the simple 
details of his trade: 

“T run the mill in connection with our 
grain business when we are in need of 
cracked corn, meal or rye for our grocery 
store. If I grind for others I take a toll 
of three quarts per bushel. I once 
ground sixty bushels in about four hours, 
but that was at a very favorable time. 
Sometimes I get the sails all up and then 
don’t have enough wind to grind at all. 
I can remember six windmills in running 
order in Chatham (Massachusetts), but 
mine is the only one left standing.” 

With some slight changes, the mechan- 
ical aspects of the North American wind- 
mills were similar to the windmills of 
Holland and England. In the top of the 
tower was the main shaft of oak, about 
twenty-six inches in diameter. The shaft 
was, say, twenty feet long, the arms upon 
which the sails were “rigged” being in- 
serted in the outer, exposed end. At the 
other end of the shaft was a gear wheel, 
the parts of which were held together 
by heavy pegs. This drove an iron pin- 
ion on a vertical wooden shaft extending 
down through the mill. At the bottom, 
of course, were the two millstones. In 
colonial times the heavy millstones, some- 
times six feet in diameter, were often 
imported from England. In order that 
the mill wheel face the wind, it was 
necessary to turn the entire roof of the 
mill and, this done, it was held in place 
by a heavy oak beam extending from 
the rear of the mill to the ground. A 


wheel at the lower end of the beam 
worked in a circular runway around the 


mill, and the runway was greased so that 
the position of the mill might be changed 
with greater readiness. With the even 
simpler windmills the tops did not rest 
on rollers, but upon the bare tower rim, 
and though this was well greased with 
tallow it often required an ox team to 
turn the sails to the wind. 

What Longfellow mistook for a relic 
of the Norsemen, the tower at Newport, 
has since proven to be the ruins of a 
windmill belonging to Benedict Arnold’s 
great-grandfather, and its architecture 
was obviously copied from a similar stone 
windmill at Leamington, England, erect- 
ed in 1632 from a design by Inigo Jones. 
Regarding the design of this mill, Mr. 
Edwards once wrote Gilbert H. Spicer, 
an English antiquary of Leamington Spa, 
who replied: “The mill you refer to here 
was designed by Inigo Jones and, as 
you say, is about six miles from our 
town, close to a small village called 
Chesterton. The Roman fosse-way passes 
close to the mill and village, and that, 
coupled with the name Chesterton, which 
plainly comes from Castrum, and the 
fact that many Roman coins, etc., have 
been found, proves that this was at one 
time a Roman station. The mill you 
refer to stands on the top of a hill, is 
built of stone, and was erected in 1632 by 
Sir Edward Peyto from a design by the 
celebrated artist, Inigo Jones. The body 
is supported by six arches with pilaster 
capitals. The ascent of the mill is ob- 
tained by a flight of stairs within the 
arches. It is surmounted by a leaden 
dome which revolves when requisite to 
change the position of the flyers as the 
state of the wind may require.” 

Among Mr. Edwards’ memoranda of 
windmills one reads that in North Hol- 
land, where in the Westzaan district 
alone there were over a thousand wind- 
mills, a tenth have survived to this day; 
that the Chinese have windmills, but with 
holes in the ground instead of towers in 
the air; that the Greeks have long made 
use of the strong winds of the A®gean, 
and that Sweden still employs windmills 
at Esbjerg and Frederickssund. The 
Chinese windmill story sounds like a 
yarn, but it is substantiated by a photo- 
graph. Out of a circular pit rises a 
framework on which sails are spread so 
as to turn the subterranean machinery. 
No windmill collection would be com- 
plete without a picture of Napoleon’s 
windmill, today made famous by R. 
Caton Woodville’s painting, while among 
anecdotes of windmills one relating to 
the Kaiser naturally finds a place. The 
story is that the owner of an historic 
windmill in the royal park near Potts- 
dam refused for many years to sell his 
property to the Emperor and, when 
threatened by dispossession, appealed to 
the Supreme Court of Prussia. Eventu- 
ally he was bought off. 

Nor must we forget our old friend 
whose specialty was tilting at windmills. 
Mr. Edwards’ collection would have been 
excellent indoor sport for Don Quixote 
on rainy days. As a matter of fact, 
scores of windmills in Flanders and 
northern France were used during the 
World War as targets by artillery, on 
the theory that they were being em- 
ployed by the enemy as signal stations. 
So it would seem that the spirit of Cer- 
vante’s hero still lives. 

Until a few years ago Mr. Edwards 
supposed that his collection of pictures 
was the only one of its kind in the world. 
He then indirectly discovered a kindred 
spirit, Frederick H. Shelton, whose col- 
lection of windmill photographs num- 
bered more than those of Mr. Edwards’, 
—like W. S. Gilbert’s rival curates who 
gathered ferns. A letter written short- 
ly afterwards by Mr. Shelton to Mr. Ed- 
wards, while the former was roaming 
among windmills of Europe,.closed, how- 
ever, with the following un-curate like 
threat: “I understand you collect wind- 
mill pictures. You wait until I return 
to America, and I’ll go to Boston and 
put you out in one round.” 


And he did. R. E. 
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Flour demand in Pacific northwestern 
markets is fair. Mills which grind Mon- 
tana wheat, and the Montana mills, are 
doing most of the business, on account 
of the short supplies of, and consequent 
premiums commanded by, choice Pacific 
milling wheats. 

Any improvement in business for Pa- 
cific flour in domestic markets outside of 
the Pacific Northwest and for export de- 
pends largely on whether Pacific wheats 
fall to the world’s wheat price basis. So 
far there is no tendency in that direc- 
tion. The situation as to Pacific wheat 
supplies is abnormal. Most of the wheat 
has left first hands and the balance of 
the crop is largely owned by dealers, 
speculators and the mills. With supplies 
thus concentrated in strong hands, the 
trade is at sea as to the future course 
of prices. 

Export flour inquiry for the United 
Kingdom and the Orient is rather active, 
and some new business has been worked 
in both directions. 

Quotations for Pacific flour are un- 
changed since a week ago. Blue-stem 
family patents are selling at $7.20@7.30 
bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour $5.85, 
and Washington bakers patent $7, both 
basis 98’s. Export straights are quoted 
at $5.20@5.30 bbl, and export cut-off at 
$5.70@5.80, both basis cotton 49’s. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted: 
Dakota, $7.10@8.10 bbl; Montana, $6.55 
@7.40; Kansas, $6.65@7.50; Washington, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific spring wheats, $7@7.50. 

The millfeed market is easier. The 
nominal quotation for mill-run to jobbers 
is $31 ton in mixed cars. Montana mixed 
feed, $80@31. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2..... 52,800 36,734 70 
Previous week ..... 52,800 41,776 79 
ZOOP OHO secsccsss 52,800 18,735 35 
Two years ago..... 52,800 11,031 21 
Three years ago.... 52,800 44,572 84 
Four years ago..... 46,800 45,523 97 
Five years ago..... 40,800 28,180 60 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 


capacity for week tivity 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2..... 57,000 x 49 
Previous week ..... 57,000 25,573 45 
WORF OHO vessceces 57,000 42,013 74 
Two years ago..... 57,000 4,470 8 
Three years ago.... 57,000 43,735 76 
Four years ago..... 57,000 39,184 68 
Five years ago..... 57,000 42,346 74 


Twenty-three interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended Nov. 25, 1922, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 129,600 bbls of 
flour, made 86,953, or 67 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 81,334 made the previous 
fortnight by 23 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 127,500 bbls, or 72 per cent 
of capacity. 

NOTES 


Canadian first patents are offering here 
as low as $6.50 bbL 

Judgment for $127,320 against the Cot- 
tonwood (Idaho) Milling & Elevator Co. 
has been entered in favor of the Idaho 
Trust Co. 

The Eagle (Idaho) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $40,000, by F. H. Copeland, W. H. 
Stuart and John W. Haynes, succeeding 





the Eagle Mercantile & Milling Co., dis- 
solved, 

H. N. Stockett has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Northwest Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 

The harbor master of Tacoma reports 
that from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 1922, 1,303,642 
bbls flour and 3,430,333 bus wheat were 
exported from that port. 

Manned by German officers and a Chi- 
nese crew, the Pequot, of the California 
Steamship Co., the first vessel of the com- 
pany to operate under the flag of Pan- 
ama, is due at Seattle next week, to load 
for Australian ports. 

Winter wheat condition in Washington 
is subnormal. Considerable areas appear 
not to have pence and fields pre- 
sent a spotted appearance as to growth. 
Moderate weather and rains in November, 
however, may have improved conditions 
above the present apparent situation. 

William Irons, of Seattle, manager the 
Puget Sound Flouring Mills Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Portland (Oregon) Flour- 
ing Mills Co., until those companies were 
taken over by the Sperry Flour Co., will 
leave shortly to take a position with the 
foreign department of the Sperry Flour 
Co. in its head office at San Francisco. 

Reports from 84 per cent of the Wash- 
ington warehouses, according to the state 
grain department, show that on Oct. 31 
there were 10,465,655 bus wheat on stor- 
age, against 20,931,760 Oct. 31, 1922. The 
department estimates the state crop at 
30,000,000 bus this year, compared with 
55,000,000 last year. The federal esti- 
mate of this year’s crop is 32,907,000 bus. 

R. T. Miles, supervisor in charge of the 
federal Bureau of Markets field head- 
quarters at Chicago, who heard testi- 
mony at Seattle recently concerning 
charges that R. C. Snyder, deputy grain 
inspector, willfully or negligently placed 
the wrong grade on a cargo of wheat, 
took the matter under advisement, to be 
referred to the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, D. C., for final 
action. 

Congress will be asked to give farmers 
financial aid im purchasing seed for the 
1923 spring wheat crop in certain sections 
of the state, particularly in Douglas, 
Franklin, Lincoln, Grant and Benton 
counties, on account of short crops in 
those counties for one or more years. The 
movement is backed by the state grain 
department, various chambers of com- 
merce, the North Pacific Millers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Washington Cereal Asso- 
ciation. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon.—Flour prices held 
steady during the week of Nov. 27-Dec. 
2. Local buying was of very moderate 
proportions and the mills do not expect 
any large volume of business until after 
Jan. 1. List prices quoted were $7.35 
for family patents, $6.85 for bakers hard 
wheat and $7.10 for bakers blue-stem 
patents. 

Export trade is confined to occasional 
sales of parcels to the United Kingdom. 
The Orient is not interested in flour at 
the prices now asked here. 

The millfeed situation is getting tight- 
er. Mill-run is in very small supply, 
and strongly held at $35 ton. Middlings 
are qustel firm at $47. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2 ..... 57,000 30,545 5 
Previous week ..... 57,000 36,746 60 
Year ago ....-.05. 57,000 28,107 49 
Two years ago..... 48,000 13,895 28 
Three years ago.... 42,600 27,758 65 
Four years ago..... 40,500 36,200 89 
Five years ago..... 33,000 31,253 91 


Wheat buying is less active. Export- 
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ers appear to have filled their immediate 
requirements, and the mills bought less 
freely. The tone of the market at the 
close was steady, with $1.48 bid for hard 
white, $1.24 for soft white, $1.22 for 
western white, $1.16 for hard winter, 
$1.18 for northern spring and $1.15 for 
western red, 

The coarse grains were in steady de- 
mand. Oats, 38-lb naturals, closed at 
$35.50 ton bid, No. 2 eastern yellow corn 
at $33.50 and No. 3 at $32.50. 


NOTES 


Wheat exports last month were 1,812,- 
029 bus, worth $2,152,502, as against 
4,067,551 bus, valued at $4,541,099, in 
November, 1921. 

Flour exports from Portland in No- 
vember were 163,095 bbls, valued at 
$834,274, compared with 138,080 bbls, 
worth $704,435, in the same month last 
year. 

William Irons, formerly with the Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co. here and later 
manager of the Puget Sound Flouring 
Mills Co. at Tacoma, was in the city Dec. 
2 on his way to San Francisco. Mr. 
Irons has been appointed oriental man- 
ager of the Sperry Flour Co, and will 
leave for his new Asiatic post in the 
near future. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 

Ocpen, Utraun.—lIncreased shipments of 
wheat from southern Idaho and Utah 
points were reported for the week ending 
Dec. 2, with heavier receipts in Ogden. 
Better railroad conditions and more 
ample car supplies were reported as rea- 
sons for this betterment, though the situ- 
ation has not yet returned to normal. 
Practically all of the wheat is being ab- 
sorbed locally, the movement not being 
heavy enough for export demands. 

Wheat prices were only slightly varied 
during the week, with the following quo- 
tations, values including freight paid to 
Ogden on milling-in-transit shipments: 
Utah winter wheat, No. 2 dark hard, $1.14 
@1.24 bu; Utah white wheat, No. 2 soft 
white 96c@$1.06, No. 1 hard white 92c@ 
$1.12; Idaho winter wheat, No. 1 dark 
hard $1.14@1.24, No. 1 hard winter $1.09 
@1.29; Idaho hard spring wheat, No. 1 
dark northern, $1.14@1.29; Idaho white 
wheat, No. 2 soft 99c@$1.19, No. 2 hard 
$1.14@1.24; Idaho white feed oats, 38-lb, 
bulk, $2.10 per 100 lbs; eastern corn, 
No. 2 yellow $1.83@1.90, No. 2 mixed 
$1.83@1.87. 

NOTES 

Fire destroyed the large canning plant 
and warehouses of the Van Aken Can- 
ning Corporation, Ogden, Nov. 29, with 
a loss estimated at $200,000. 

Discussion of plans of the Intermoun- 
tain Development League at a meeting 
held on Dec. 2 in Ogden resulted in the 
proposed campaign being fully outlined 
to representatives of southern Idaho and 
Utah cities and towns. Co-operation of 
the two states toward development of in- 
dustrial resources is planned. George S. 
Glen, of Ogden, is chairman of the league, 
and C, E. Arney, Jr., of Salt Lake, is 
the director. All commercial organiza- 
tions in the territory involved have joined 
the movement. 


Snow, which was general throughout 
Utah and southern Idaho during the week 
ending Dec. 2, has improved crop con- 
ditions, according to the United States 
weather bureau. This followed a period 
of open weather, regarding which the 
bureau says: “Fine open weather has 
favored fall plowing, alfalfa seed thresh- 
ing and sugar beet harvesting. Beet 
harvesting and seed threshing are well 
advanced. The early sown winter wheat 
is looking well, though it has been some- 
what too cool and dry for later plant- 
ings.” 

E. R. Alton, manager of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. in Ogden, has been 
named chairman of the industrial taxa- 
tion committee by Fred G. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. Oth- 
er members of the committee are James 
R, Brennan, manager Ogden Packing & 
Provision Co., A. P. Bigelow, cashier Og- 
den State Bank and treasurer Hylton 
Flour Mills, O. B. Gilson, of the Utah 
Sales Co., and W. E. Zuppann. The com- 
mittee will take up the question of taxa- 
tion on milling-in-transit, storage-in- 
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transit and other goods of similar nature, 
and present a suggested plan to the next 
state legislature. 

W. E. Zurrany, 


MONTANA 


Great Fairs, Mont.—With the wheat 
market holding closely to the level of the 
previous week, mill quotations have 
shown little tendency to move in either 
direction. Patent flour is quoted at 
$7.25 bbl and first clear $5, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Great Falls, in car lots; 
bran $28 ton and standard middlings $30, 
same terms. Mills are steadily operat- 
ing, and the recent threat of a glut of 
products because of inability to get 
cars for outward shipments now seems to 
be bridged reasonably well. 


NOTES 


Montana’s first officially certified al- 
falfa seed was shipped this week to 
Chicago from Miles City. A carload 
containing 22,000 lbs was started to its 
destination. 

Montana is blanketed by snow, the avy- 
erage depth being probably close to three 
inches. The temperature has been mild, 
and even with the snow there is but lit- 
tle occasion for stock feeding. 

The Montana Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has just extended its headquar- 
ters activities to the Great Northern 
—e Line,” and a district manager 
has been assigned to Havre. E. W. An- 
derson is temporarily looking after the 
new headquarters. 

Samples of No. 1 dark hard Montana 
winter and No. 1 dark northern Mon- 
tana spring wheat have been sent to the 
Nafziger Baking Co., Kansas City, by 
the Royal Milling Co., to be displayed in 
that company’s exposition of flour mill- 
ing wheats of the United States. James 
H. Reid, assistant manager of the mill- 
ing company, called attention of the bak- 
ers to the fact, in a letter sent with the 
exhibits, that it is the estimate of the 
government statistician that Montana in 
1922 “produced more than 41,000,000 bus 
wheat, of which approximately 90 per 
cent is that fancy dark spring wheat 
which the millers compete for so keen- 
ly.” He also stressed the fact that 
“Montana is now the second largest hard 
spring wheat producing state in the 
Union, and the choicest of this wheat is 
grown exclusively in what is known as 
the Great Falls territory.” 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat.—The flour busi- 
ness in San Francisco has been very quiet, 
particularly on account of the Thanks- 
giving holiday. 

Prices are somewhat lower. Dakota 
fancy patent is quoted at $8.45, standard 
patent $8.10, clear $7.35; Montana fancy 
patent $7.70, standard $7.35, clear $6.60; 
Kansas fancy patent $8.40, standard 
$7.70. 

The millfeed market is fairly firm, 
with prices practically unchanged. 


LOS ANGELES 
Los Ance.es, Cat.—I. S. Lambing, 
president Pocatello (Idaho) Flour Mills 


‘Co., has been visiting his offices here. 


This company is represented by the Pas- 
adena Milling Co. in southern California. 

Additional machinery is being installed 
at the Riverside plant of the Sperry 
Flour Co. The improvements will in- 
crease the capacity of the feed plant to 
100 tons daily. 

Anew feed mill is being installed by 
the Glesby Feed & Fuel Co., Arcadia. 

A new warehouse and mill are being 
erected at Del Mar by the Santa Cruz 
Milling Co. 





ROUMANIAN GRAIN EXPORTS 

The exports of corn from Roumania 
for the first seven months of 1922, ac- 
cording to a consular report, are 43 per 
cent of those for the same period in 1921, 
being 256,433 and 590,640 tons, respec- 
tively. The exports of barley are less 
by 51,000 tons than for the same period 
last year; those of wheat flour, 9,000 
less; of rye, 2,000 tons less. On the other 
hand there has been a slight increase in 
the exports of wheat, 24,993 tons in 1922 
and 19,677 in 1921, and in the exports of 
oats, 84,823 tons in 1922, against 53,894 
in 1921, 
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“Say, pa. 

“Well, my son.” 

“I took a walk through the cemetery 
today and read the inscriptions on the 
tombstones.” 

“Well, what. about it?” 

“Where are all the wicked people 
buried ?” —Syracuse Orange Peel. 

* * 


“Mama, Tige’s begging. Must I give 
him a piece of my cookie?” 
“Of course you must—” 
“Well, I haven’t any cookie!”—Life. 
x * 
Tourist: “Is this a quiet place?” 
Fisherman: “Well, it were, Sir, until 
folks began coming here to be quiet.” 
—Punch. 
oe * 
A friend of a now famous painter tells 
a story of the time when the great 
artist was a poor student in Paris. He 
was then subject to fits of idleness that 
distressed the friends who knew what 
kind of work he could do if he chose. 
One of them remonstrated with him. 
“Why don’t you pitch in and paint 
“Pretty 
soon your money will be all gone, and 
those three rolls of canvas will still he 
standing there behind the door, just as 
they’ve been standing for the last six 
weeks.” 
The artist, who lay on the bed, an- 
swered lazily: 
“But, you see, as long as there’s noth- 
ing on the canvas I can sell it.” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
* * 
Pop (to his bright infant): “What’s 
wrong?” 
Son (12 years old): “I had a terrible 
scene with your wife.” —Cap and Bells. 
* *~ 


A man from the country one day came 
to town and put up at a first class hotel. 
He went to the office and asked the clerk 
what were the times of the meals. 

“Breakfast, 7 to 11,” answered the 
clerk; “lunch, 11 to 3; tea, 3 to 6; din- 
ner, 6 to 8; and supper, 8 to 12.” 

“What!” shouted the astonished visitor. 
“When am I going to get time to see the 
town?”—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

* * 


“Mother loves you three million nine 
hundred and seventy-six thousand four 
hundred and nine. How much do you 
love mother?” 

“One.” —Judge. 
* * 

“TI heard a delicious bit of gossip 
about Alice at the reception.” 

“T thought she was there in the room.” 

“Oh, yes, but we asked her to sing.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


The farmer had recently engaged a 
Scottish laborer, and placing a cheese on 
the breakfast table, told him to help 
himself. 

When the farmer returned, some time 
later, he found the man still eating. 

“Sandy,” he exclaimed, “You take a 
long time to breakfast, don’t you?” 

“Aweel,” replied the man, “a cheese o’ 
this size is nae sae soon eaten as ye may 
think !” —London Telegraph. 


* * 


Lady: “You seem able-bodied and 
healthy. You ought to be strong enough 
to work.” 

Tramp: “True enough, lady. And you 
seem beautiful enough to be in the 
movies, but evidently you prefer the sim- 
ple life.” —New Haven Register. 


* * 
There is one honest brokerage house. 
It advertises: “Let us place your name 
on our wailing list."—A ssociated Editors. 


§ Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 


to the line); minimum charge, $1. 


For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 


charge, 50 cents, 


“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 


for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 


Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 


publication herein, 


Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 


western Miller. 


Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 


in the issue of the following Wednesday. 
Cash should accompany all orders, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AN EXPERIENCED CHEMIST, AVAIL- 
able on short notice, best qualifications, 
eight years in charge, wishes to correspond 
with a good firm. Address 966, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











HELP WANTED 








MILLER WANTED—COMPETENT MAN TO 


take full charge of wheat flour mill; per- 
manent position and living quarters; state 
salary and detail experience. Stevensville 
Mills, Stevensville, Sullivan County, N. Y 





MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
SALESMEN, ATTENTION 


We are adding to our sales force 
in Michigan, also New York, and 
seeking the services of salesmen 
with record to prove ability as 
aggressive business getters, for 
each of those territories. We 
are millers of high grade spring 
wheat flours, also Kansas wheat 
flours and rye flours. Our facili- 
ties are of the very best, as is 
our reputation among the trade 
after 44 years of milling. 

Give full particulars regard- 
ing experience, acquaintance 
with the trade, general qualifica- 
tions and salary desired, in ap- 
plication. This is a splendid 
opportunity for flour salesmen 
ambitious to succeed. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—BY FLOUR AND GRIST MILL 
now operating in middle Georgia, daily ca- 
pacity 100 bbls flour, 1,000 bus meal, ca- 
pable salesman who will take $10,000 stock 
in the corporation. Address Box 333, 
Milledgeville, Ga. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


One of the largest interior Min- 
nesota milling companies, favor- 
ably known for the quality of its 
flour, has openings for salesmen 
in Ohio and Michigan; producers 
will find this the opportunity 
they have been looking for, be- 
cause company will pay good 
men all they can earn. Ad- 
dress 997, care Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis. 





POSITION WITH GOOD PROSPECTS OPEN 
to college graduate with experience in bak- 
ing, milling or food control laboratory; 
state in detail education, experience, age, 
and salary expected. Address 1002, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT AND EXPERI- 
enced second miller and millwright with 
tools, capable of taking entire charge of 
an Allis mill of 1,200 bbls capacity in the 
absence of superintendent; must know how 
to handle men; give record of experience, 
references, and wages desired. Address 
937, care ‘Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY EXPERIENCED MILL CHEMIST WITH 


practical baking experience; best of refer- 
ences. Address 989, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 150 OR 200 
bbls; would invest some capital; prefer 
Kansas or Nebraska. Address 993, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SALESMAN—WANTED, A HIGH 
grade spring, Kansas or Montana flour for 
bakers and jobbers in Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory; well acquainted with all buyers; 
salary or salary and commission. Address 
990, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES MANAGER HAVING 15 YEARS’ EXx- 
perience with reputable northwestern and 
southwestern mills desires to hear from 
flour mill seeking man in capacity as sales 
manager or good branch manager. Address 
1005, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 

WANTED, BY MAN THOROUGHLY AC- 
quainted with export flour business in all 
European countries, position with mill de- 
siring development of that trade; first 
class references furnished. Address X, care 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New 
York City. 








A COMPETENT SUPERINTENDENT IN 
mills of from 500 to 5,000 bbls capacity, 
either spring or winter wheat, wants new 
connection; can guarantee best results; 
highest grade references from past em- 
ployers. Address 996, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





LIVE WIRE SALESMAN WITH EXECU- 
tive ability and well known by trade de- 
sires good mill connection for Michigan on 
salary brokerage plan; don’t answer unless 
you are willing and in position to submit 
a real proposition. Address 1007, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, FOUR YEARS CALL- 
ing on car ‘buying trade Iowa, Illinois; 
large following; well acquainted all large 
bakers and jobbers in Iowa and central 
Illinois; ready start at once; mill answer- 
ing must have quality flour that repeats; 
wire me. Address 1004, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, DESIRING ADDI- 
tional opportunities, would like to hear 
from mills that may be open for an ex- 
perienced and very successful salesman; 
territory Maryland and the District of Co- 
lumbia; trade: bakers and jobbers, car 
buyers. Address 992, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
by capable man with years’ experience in 
grain, flour, mixed feed and railroad busi- 
ness; thoroughly familiar with milling in 
transit, rates, routes, claims in all terri- 
tories; excellent references; at present em- 
ployed. Address ‘‘Traffic,’’ care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 506 Temple Building, Chicago. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 12 YEARS’ EX- 
perience desires to represent reliable mill 
in the South; have covered the jobbing 
and baking trades in that territory last 
two years, also very well acquainted with 
trade in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware 
and the Virginias; 37 years old; married. 
Address 1003, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AS MILLING CHEMIST, 26 YEARS OF 


EXPORT TRAVELLER, THOROUGHLY 
experienced in Latin America, with suc- 
cessful record, and numbering many busi- 
ness friendships there; at present repre- 
senting southwestern mill, but desires to 
change; an American, speaking Spanish 
fluently; salary and expenses, or commis- 
sion basis with drawing account. Address 
‘‘Results,’’ care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





age; single; high school graduate; formerly 
instructor in milling chemistry, Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis; one year additional 
experience in laboratory of Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, instructor of agricultural biochem- 
istry, University of Minnesota; will go 
anywhere. For further information write 
George A. Ferguson, Keith-Plaza Building, 
Minneapolis. 








BY RELIABLD AND INDUSTRIOUS HEAD 


miller and superintendent in mill of 150 
bbis capacit} up; 20 years’ experience in 
soft and hard wheat, rye, corn, and buck- 
wheat; guarantee close yield and a high 
grade flour; first class millwright; under- 
stand mill construction; am married; desire 
steady position; can come at once; give 
No. 1 reference. Address 967, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS SECOND MILLER IN 500- TO 1,000-BBL 


mill, or would accept head millership in 
good modern mill of 200 to 300 bbis; in the 
position of second miller nothing but the 
eight-hour shift will be considered and 
nothing less than $5 per shift will be con- 
sidered; 25 years’ experience in good up- 
to-date mills, hard and soft wheat, sepa- 
rately and blended; if your mill is not thor- 
oughly modern, also absolutely clean and 
in strictly first class running order, kindly 
save your stamps and oblige. Address 1006, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE, EXCHANGE OR PARTNER— 


Lacking sufficient working capital will sell 
entire plant or two thirds interest, 600-bb! 
wheat and rye mill, splendid condition, 
running, good trade, unlimited possibili- 
ties; prefer executive with $40,000 up; won- 
derful opportunity. Address 964, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbls 
wheat flour, 500 bbis rye flour, 
800 tons poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 750,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage space. 
Plant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type-and highest 
grade, and is ready to run. Elec- 


tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large office 
building; complete in every 


sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pro- 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar- 
kets at direct freight rate. 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








GOOD MILLING MACHINERY—WE ARE 
offering all of our equipment for sale 
cheap; most of it is new and used but a 
little; if interested in one machine or all, 
address 994, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





Sprinklered 
Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








WD COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








The NOVADEL 
PROCESS 


for Improving Flour 
NOURY AND VAN DER LANDE 








Marine Trust Building Buffalo, N. Y. 
STORAGE 


‘A TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Don't Delay. 


SPACE IN 


The 
Anniversary Number 
of 
The Northwestern Miller 
should be reserved. now 
although it will not be 
published until next year, 
because it takes time to 
produce an edition of this 
character and details 
should be arranged in ad- 

vance. 


Rates on application. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


December 6, 1922 





ATTENTION 


Flour Millers, Flour Jobbers, Flour 
Brokers, Large Bakers, or any others 
who might be interested in securing 
a splendid northwestern mill, 2,000 
barrels capacity, on a rental basis 
Address 920, care of 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


for one year. 








ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 


i> ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
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and Vertical Alternators. 
Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
HE Caldwell line is complete. Bearings—heavy, properly designed, 
and well finished. Pulleys of ample weight and accurately turned. 


The entire line has achieved outstanding recognition under hard service. 
Let us figure on your requirements, 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. tiwx-ser COMPANY, OWNER 











Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street—Chicago, 17th Street and Western Ave,— New York, Woolworth Bldg. 
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Self-Rising Flour 
best made with 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 





Specialists in 
Flour Analysis 
Siebel Institute of Technology 


966 Montana St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















LEFFEL TURBINE WATER WHEELS 


High Speed, High Powers, 
High Efficiencies 


We design and build 
our vertical and horizon- 
tal turbines to suit re- 
4 quirements. Small, me- 
dium and large powers, 
at various speeds, devel- 
oping highest efficien- 
cies atall gateages. We 
build all of our turbines 
of highest grades of ma- 
terials and workman- 
ship, fully guaranteed. 


Bulletins Furnished 
Upon Request 


: sina . BRANCH OFFICES 
THE J AMES LEFFEL & CO. A tlanta,Ga, Fourth National Bank Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO ebony og om ii] Kevwnee od Street 





Why the Simplex Grinder 


insures Power Economy 


With a No. 1 Simplex Grinder you can easily grind 200-300 
lbs. of screenings per hour, using only 3 to5 H.P. And pro- 
portionate savings are accomplished by the other sizes. 
Get the whole story of profitable screenings grinding in 
our special booklet, sent on request. 
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Modern Ware- 
house at 
Chicago Ridge 
on I. H.B. and 
B. & O. C. T. 

Belt Lines. 


Trackage for ~ 
25 cars. 





TRANSIT WAREHOUSE TERMINAL CO. 


Phone Main 1717 (City Office) 1429 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 














